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DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION; 
DENVER, Coro. t December 10, 1890. - 
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To His Excellency, 
JOB A. COOPER, 
S Governor of - Colorado: 


Srr:—In compliance with the requirements of law, 
I have the honor to submit herewith the Seventh Bien- 
nial Report of the Department of Public Instruction for 
the biennial term ending June 30, 1890. x 
FRED DICK, 


Superintendent of Public Instruction. - 
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The school system of Colorado is continuous in its ` 
growth and development. Since statehood the school 
population has- quadrupled, the ehroliment and average 
daily attendance have increased five times, while the 
receipts and expenditures have multiplied the first totals 
by ten and nine respectively. Evidence of these facts is 
found at a glance in the following table: 
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The number of school buildings has increased fromm 
219 in the year 1877 to 1,182 at the present time, fur- 
nishing accommodations for 72,160 pupils. The number 
of teachers employed has advanced from 530 to 2,375. 
The valuation of school property has increased from. 
$472,983 to $4,397,809.49. The annual cost of main- 
taining the public school system during the first’year of 
statehood was $215,225, as against $1,944,807.88 during 
the school year of 1889 and 'go. ‘These figures indicate 
in no indefinite way that the educational facilities of the- 
State have kept pace with its almost unprecedented 
material development. 

ATTENDANCE, 

By a careful examination of table one in this report. 
it will be seen that tbe number enrolled in the public 
schools in the State during the school year ending June 
30, 1890, was but 69 per cent. of the entire school popu- 
lation of the State, while the average daily attendance 
was but 59 per cent. of the enrollment or 40 per cent, 
of the total school population. No thoughtful person 
will question for a moment that more than 69 per cent. 
of our school" population should be enrolled in the 
schools of the State. The present condition does not 
differ in any great degree from that which has existed 
for the past thirteen years and may be atfributed to the 
following conditions, which from careful examination. 


, and personal i inspection I know to exist at the present’ 


time. ` 


First—The limited financial circumstances of a very 
large number of the patrous of our schools. 


Second—The indifference of parents to the import- «a 


ance of education. - 


The first of these conditions is the natural outgrowth 
of circumstances peculiar to a new and undeveloped 
country. In Colorado the people are striving to 
develop the resources of the State. In a majority of 
the school districts the residents are in poor circum- 
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sstances financially and any draft upon their financial 
resources outside of purchasing the necessary clothing 
and food for the family is a burden, In a number of 
the counties of the’ State the people are absqlutely 
forced to call upon every member of the family of suffi- 


cient age to assist in maintaining the family and in pro- 


viding for the comforts of a home. 


——— 


+ 


State Aid. 


The State is the projector and protector of the Public 
School System, and has chosen the public free schools 
as the means by which it is to advance to the highest 
and most perfect condition of Statehood. For this rea- 


qe 


- son it should make the burden of the support of the. 


public schools by taxation as light as possible upon the 
people, and that assistance should be given when the 
«schools and the people are in greatest need of it. Colo- 
tado, unlike many other States, has no provision in its 
«Constitution which provides for the levying of a State 
“tax forschool purposes. Its only means of giving finan- 
«cial aid to the school system is by the sale and rental of 
its school lands, of which it owns at the present time 
Apwards of three and one-half million acres The sum 
apportioned from the State fund to each person of school 
age during the last school year was $1 32, which is only 
a nominal sum when we consider that the cost per capita, 
based upon the school population during the last year, 
-was $19.77, leaving the cost per capita to be raised by 
«direct tax upon the people, $18.45. To illustrate: A+ 
district with a school population of fifty pupils will have 
$922.50 to raise by direct tax. In such districts the 
valuation of taxable property does not in the majority 
«Of cases exceed $40,000, thus requiring a tax of nearly 


two and one-fourth per cent. The amount received ` 


-from the general fund of the county may possibly reduce 


ty 
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this one per cent., leaving a tax of 12% mills to be- 
raised by the district. It is evident that this is burden-- 
some to any community, and ought not to be allowed to: 
exist if assistance can in any way be legally given by 

the Sfate. "The only solution of this probiem thus far: 
has been to reduce the number of months that school is - 
held each year, thereby depriving the pupils in more 

than one-half of the school districts of the-State of just. 
and reasonable educational ‘advantages. Last year 620» 
out of 1,276 did not have to exceed 120 days of school.- 
I therefore recommend that those who hereafter have 

charge of the school lands of the State, give earnest 

attention to devising some means by which assistance 

may be given the majority of school districts in the- 
State. 


. Compulsory Law. 


Thus far no one has devised a successful plan by- 
which the indifference of parents (o De education of 
their children can be wholly overcome. Many of our 
leading educators have advocated the theory of bringing 
the schools to such a high degree of perfection in 
methods of instruction and. special attractive features. 
as to draw by the force of such attraction all young 
people into the schools. It is certainly conceded by ali 
that at the present time no such condition has been 

reached, or will be for years to come. Other prominent 
educators, and those-more especially who have recog- 
*nized the intimate relation between the State and the 
public schools, have -advocated the adoption of a com-. 
pulsory educational law. Such a law was passed by the. 
Seventh General Assembly. Its provisions are compre- 
hensive and its enforcement not necessarily oppressive. 
“Its weakest point is found in the manner prescribed for 
its enforcement, that feature being left very largely to 


+ 
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the directors of the different districts, or impliedly to 
the residents of the district. Iam of the opinion that 
the success of such a law depends upon the appointment 


of a special officer for its enforcement, and, although 


this law has had the desired effect in many instances, 
much more could be accomplished by it Were provision 
made for the appointment of a special -officer in each 
district, whose duty itshould be to attend to the enforce- 
ment of it. As will be seen by examination of Table 
I,” the total number of persons of school age in Colo- 
rado is 95,137, while the whole number enrolled in the 
public schools is 65,490,*0r 69 per cent. If we make 
the liberal allowance of 5 per cent. for those in attend- 
ance at other than public schools, we have twenty-six 
per cent. of our school population not in attendance at 
any school. Possibly one-third of this number are 
between the ages of six and twenty-one years, leaving 
about 18,000 persons between the ages of six and sixteen 
years of age not enrolled in any school during the last 
year. If, as has been asserted, the safety and preserva- 
tion of a republican form of government lie in the virtue 
and intelligence of the people, then certainly a condition 
ought not to exist which allows nearly one-fifth of the 
school population to be deprived of the opportunity of ~ 
obtaining an education. 


o 


Free Text Books. 


At the present time the school law of the State per- 
mits districts to own the text books used iu school, and 
furnish them free to pupils in attendance. At the pres- 
ent time 201 districts have availed themselves of this 
privilege, and I have yet to hear a single complaint 
raised against the plan, while very many, both officers 
and parents, have expressed themselves in its favor. 
The arguments usually presented in its favor may be 


- 
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summed up as follows, and these points are sustained by 
evidence gained from the experience of districts id other 
States throughout the Union, which have for years 
owned their text books: 


First—A gain of from 25 to 40 per cent. on first cost. 


Second—A gain of at least 33 per cent. id the time 
the book will be in proper condition for usé. ^ 


Thtrd—Considering first cost and time of use, there 


is a gain of about 50 per cent, in cost to the community. 


Fourth—The classes are uniformly supplied at the 
proper time and with the proper text book. 

Fifth—The very unpleasant distinction between rich 
and poor is avoided. 
^ Sixth—Increased attendance. 

Seventh—Schools are more successfully graded. 


Eg Atk—-A State or county system is more easily car- 
ried out. 


Ninth—A very great and unnecessary expense to 
teachers is avoided. I recommend that every school 
district in the State, as far as possible, furnish its text 


books free to its pupils. 


DN 


School Law Legislation. - 


The school laws of this State are strong in their 
simplicity. ‘The less they are tampered with by legisla- 


tors, the less liable is our present excellent system to be’ 


crippled. "There will, from time to time, arise certain 
new conditions, which will necessitate slight changes, 
but, generally speaking, school legislation should be 
avoided.. There is, at the present time, a Committee on 
School Law, appointed by the State Association of 
County Superintendents, and another by the State Asso- 


J 
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ciation of "Teachers, both of which Committees have for 
their chairman A. D. Shepard, County Superintendent 
of Arapahoe county. These committees, under his able 
direction, will prepare and present a bill making seme 
alterations i m the present law, among which will be tlte 
following: ” 


First—An increasein ihe number of Normal Institute 
Districts. 


Second—A classification of the counties of the State, 
with a provision for the payment of salaries to County 
Superintendents instead of a per diem, as at present. 


' Normal Institutes. 


A strong, impetus has been given to the professional 
work iu the State during the past two years, by the 
holding of Teachers’ Institutes as provided by section 81 
of the school laws, An institute has been held in each 
district during the month of August of the years 1889 
and 1890. The following table will give the important 
features of each. 

NORMAL INSTITUTES—189. 


First District—At Fort Collins, August 18 to 29. 
Conductor, Ira M. DeLong, Boulder. 


Instructors—C. S. Crandall, Fort Collins; Mrs, Scott- 
Saxton, Denver; Rev. W. O. Thompson, Longmont; 
Superintendent S. F. Hamilton, Fort Collins; E. L. 


Byington, Fort Collins; David O'Brien, Fort Collins;- 


Superintendent W. V. Casey, Boulder; J. R. Whiteman, 
Greeley; Miss Carrie Leach, Boulder. 


ENROLLMENT. 
Larimer, 61; Weld, 40; Boulder, 25; Mores: 1; 
Sedgwick, r; Washington, o; Yuma, o; Phillips, 0; 
Rottt, o; Grand, o; Logan, o. Total, 128. 
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FINANCIAL STATEMENT. 


RECEIPTS. ^ EXPENDITURES. 
Balance on hand, 1889. . . , .$ 14384 Conductors . ........ $ 114 19- 
Due from counties ..... 128 00 Instructors wee ee 25865. 
From registration, 2... 133 00  Incidental expenses, ses] 22385 
Entertainment .. .. . 46 85 — — 
Received from State... . . 000 00 $410 1o 
E 
'Totalreceipts,.. - $451 69 Balance on hand, .... $4159 
sd F = r 
5 Á 


SECOND DISTRICI—At Golden, August rr to 23. 
Conductor, James H. Baker, Denver. 


Instructors—l, P. Norveh--Denver; Miss Martha 
Pease, Denver; Fannie Mutchmore, Claremont. 


e 


ENROLLMENT. 
Arapahoe county, 63; Jefferson, 65; Clear Creek, 6; 
Gilpin, 9; Douglas, 7; Kit Carson, 2; Cheyenne, 0; 
Lincoln, o; Elbert, 3. Total, 155. 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT 


RECEIPTS EXPENDITURES 

Balanceon hand .......$ 2475 Paidconductor.....,... .$ Y19 69 

Due from counties... >a. 1600 Paidinstructors, ...... 176 66 

Reed from counties. . -. 13700 Incidental expenses ..... 36 25 
Rec'd from registration fees. . 155 co 

Recdírom other sources . . 35 75 Total expenditures. . . $332 SI 

d Due from counties , ...... 1600 

Total receipts. ......$36850 Balanceon hand........ “19 99 


= 


THIRD DisTRICT— Át Pueblo, August 11 to 23. 
Conductors, P. W. Search, Pueblo; and A. B. Cope- 
land, Greeley. 

Instructors]. G. Drapery Pueblo; L. B. Grafton, 
Manitou; Miss Carrie Palmer, Manitou; Mrs. Ella Jeff. 
reys, Cañon City. ` ' 

ENROLLMENT. 

El Paso, 63; Pueblo, 80; Fremont, 28; Custer, 6; 
Bent, 9; Baca, 6; Huerfano, 3; Kiowa, 21; Prowers, 5; 
Otero, 3; Las Animas, O. Total, 224. - 


we 
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RECEIPTS EXPENDITURES 
Due from counties ,, .....$ 5200 Paid conductors.. . . e= » « $ 110 007 
Reed from counties... . . . . 16030 ,Paidinstructors,........ 265 00 
Rec'd from registration fees . . 22700 Incidental expenses... .. 90 754% 


Rec'd from othersources . . So 75 E BEEN 
—— Total expenditures. . . . >» $ 465 75 


Total receipts.. . . .-$51005 Balance. . ......... 44 30- 


FOURTH DisTRICT-—Àt Leadville, August 18 to 30. 
Conductor, W. T. Eddingfield, Aspen. 


Instructors—Miss A. Holdredge, Leadville; Miss- 
Lillian Pike, Montezuma; Rose Parker, Leadville. 


ENROLLMENT. 


Lake, 20; Park, 7; Pitkin, 5; Garfield, 12; Eagle,- 
10; Summit, 9; Rio Blanco, 6; Chaffee, 16. Total, 85. 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT, 


‘ RECEIPTS, EXPENDITURES i 
Due from counties . . . -.$ 85 00 - Puad conductor ...... -$ 135 80 
Received from registration fees gr 00 Paid mstructors .. .... 105 00- 
Received from citizens of Lead- Incidental expenses .. . 23 00 
vile ., .........., 20200 JBXecune..........,. . 1000” 
T Totalreceipts , .. . -$373 00 Total expenditures... .3 273 80 
* Balance ...... e . 104 20 


Fiera Districr—At Montrose, August 18 to 30. 
Conductor, J. A. Guttery, Grand Junction. 


Instructors—G. A. Thrailkil, Ouray; Superintendent 


E. T. Fisher, Grand Junction; Mrs: E. H. Manhire, 
Montrose; Miss Wagner, Telluride; J. H. Allen, Mont- 


rose, 
ENROLLMENT. 


Ouray, 12; Montrose, 27; Mesa, 12; Hinsdale, 0; 
Gunnison, o; Delta, 8; San Miguel, 3. Total, 62. 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT 


RECEIPTS. EXPENDITURES D 
Due Bom countes.... PE 5800 Paidforconductor ... . $ 11000 
Received from registration fees 5690 Pad instructors ..... 2.» "E 00 
Received from citizensof Mont- ^ Incidentai expenses ....., 500 
preg ME. pn oleis 900 Total expenditures. . . . . $ 186 on 
Total receipts ......19900 Balance ..... see ee 1300 
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SixrH Disrricr—At Durango, August 4 to 15. 
Conductor, A. B. Copeland, Greeley. 


Instructors—Mis. F. E. Haffy Del Norte; T. O. 
Baker, Durango. 


ENROLLMENT. 

Conejos, 3; Costilla, 2; Rio Grande, 1; La Plata, 45; 
Montezuma, 5; San Juan, 1; Dolores, 0; Archuleta, 2; 
Saguache, o. Total, 59. 

FINANCIAL STATEMENT. 


RECEIPTS EXPENDITURES. 
Due from counties . . . . ..$ 5900 Paid conductor. . . ...$138 75 
From registration fees ... . 5900 «Paidinstructors ........ 159 94 
From citizens of Durango . . . 18709  Incidentals. ....«. . 16 25 
From State NT Total ÓN , $ 295 94 
“Total regeipts ...... $30500 Balance . . . 9 06 


With the rapid settlement of the State aud the 
increase in the number of coun, some of these dis- 
tricts have become too large for the most profitable 
work. As one County Superintendent expressed it: 
-- His teachers are one hundred miles from the railroad 
and his institute district extends from Utah to 
Nebraska." ‘The small salary and the heavy expense 
incurred make it impossible for teachers in remote dis- 
tricts to avail themselves of the advantages of the insti- 
tute. The importance of the work is such that the 
institutes should be sustained, hence the law should be 
so changed and such support given by the State as will 
make it possible for every teacher iu the State to attend 
one institute during the school year. "These institutes 
have thus far been maintained by membership fee paid 


by feachers, limited payments by the counties repre- 
sented, and local private subscriptions. Although the 


law provides for a small appropriation by the State, it . 


thas not been made and therefore not received by the 
different institutes. Our teachers are entitled, to great 
credit for the energy and intérest they have displayed in 
supporting these institutes, and the State not only ought 
to make liberal_appropriation for their future mainten- 
ance, but should make such appropriation as is necessary 
for the payment of money due for the past two years. 
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The County Superintendent. 


So great has been the increase of the number of 
school districts in mauy of .the counties of the State, 
that thirty of the thirty-five counties require all the 
time of their respective County Superintendents, in the 
proper supervision of their schools. Fifteen of them 
will require at least nine months of the attention of that 


officer, while ten counties which are mostly in the . 


mountainous sections will require less of his time. 
Familiarity: with educational work compels us to recog- 


' nize the great importance of close inspection. Super- 


intendents of Schools in large cities are employed with 
that in view, and to their efforts is due the excellency 


^ ofanost city schools. County Superintendents are doing 
an admirable work in this State. I believe there is’ 


greater interest manifested by them to-day than ever 
before. More time is devoted to direct supervision. A 
County Superintendent is elected by popular vote. He 
bears the same relation to all the schools of the county 
that a city superintendent bears to the schools of his 
city. He is to direct and visit schools, examine and 


- advise teachers, report and make decisions in school 


matters. He can, by close attention to his duties, lead 
the schools to eminent success, or by carelessness and 
indifference permit them to fall into decay. But to 
meet with success, he must devote his time to the inter- 
est of the schools, and for that he is entitled to liberal 
compensation in accordance with the provisions of law. 
Could County Commissioners become thoroughly in- 
formed in regard to the many and various demands 
made upon a competent Superintendent and'the urgent 
necessity of personal supervision over the schools, I can 
not help thinking that they would take a much broader 


view of the situation than is taken at the present time ' 


in many counties. Children in rural districts suffer 


na 
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most by want of supervision or by inattention on the 
part of the Couüty Superintendent. There is no place 
-in county management where the commissioners can do 
-as great permanent and lasting injury to their constit- 


«uents as by checking honest energetic and intelligent * . 


action of a faithful County Superintendent in. behalf of 
his schools, by disallowing his accounts, which are pre- 
sented itemized and under oath. ‘ 


I therefore recommend the passage of a law that 
shall provide for a proper classification of the counties 
«of the State and payment of an adequate salary to 
County Supetintendents of Schools in lieu of a per diem 
-as at, present. ; a 


State Certificates. 


Two examinations for State Certificates have been 
held during this biennialterm. On June 24, 1889, there 
were four applicants, one of whom, Miss Atta L. Nutter, 
of Pueblo, was given a State Diploma. On June 26, 
1890, there were three applicants, one of whom, Mr. 
Edward C. Hill, of Deuver, was successful. At the 
present time the following named persons have received 
under the law State Certificates to teach: 

ISSUED PRIOR TO 1888. 


DA Hale, Ira W. Dans, E. C. Stevens, 
Aaron Gove, A. E. Chase, W.C Thomas, 
Justin E Dow, Robert Casey, Miss N, O, Smith, 
F.J. Annis, =- . F. E Smith, Mrs Corneha Miles, 
I C.Denmett, P.H Hanus, S A Wilson,” 
J.H Baker d TC Shattuck, Robert H, Beggs, 
H.I, Parker, F B. Gault, A. B- Copeland, 
H.F Wagener, C L Ingersoll, Miss A E, De Lan.. 
Mary Thomas, W W. Remington, 
Adelie M. Overton, J S McClung, 
ISSUED DURING THIS BIENNIAL TERM. 
E. L. Byington, Fort Collins, E, C. Hill, Denver. 
Wm. Eiseman, Loveland. J. A, Guttery, Grand Junction, 
_J.H Freeman, Saguache 5 Mrs. E K. La Barthe, Colorado Springs 
J P. Jackson, Colorado City. W T, Éddingfield, Aspen. 
C V. Parker, Denver. A. C. Courtney, Denver. 
W. A. Lindsev, Denver. Grace Patton, Fort Collins. 
Miss Atta L. Nutter, Pueblo. L. S. Cornell, Denver. 
$ 
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^ Quarterly Examinations. 


„al ae 
During the present biennial term, 4,240 persons have 


«applied for certificates to teach. Of that number, 641 


certificates of the first-grade were issued, 1,199 of the 
second-grade, and 1,298 of the third-grade; in all, 3,138 
persons were licensed to teach in the schools of the State. 
In addition to these, 844 temporary certificates were 
issued. 


Temporary and Third-Grade Certificates. 


That provision of the law which allows a County 


’ Superintendent to issue a temporary certificate when, in 


Vei 


his judgment, the applicant is entitled to one, has 


"worked great injüry in many cases, not alone to iudivid- 


ual districts, but to the entire system of the State. The 
privilege has been abused by the misrepresentations of 
applicants for such certificates, and 1n too many cases 
wholly unqualified persons have been placed in charge 


-of schools. In my opinion, County Superintendents 


would be justi&ed in granting such certificates only in 
very urgent and unavoidable cases, such as sickness or 
accident, which have prevented the applicant from 
attending the regular examinations. At the last meet- 
ing of the State Association of County Superintendents, 
a resolution was passed recommending that only two 
third-grade certificates be issued to the same person, 
thereby indicating a desire to compel teachers to advance 
in scholarship. ‘That resolution meets with my earnest 
approval. Young persons without experience cannot 


expect to receive, og their -first application, much more 


than a third-grade certificate. If, after having had one 
year’s experience in the school-room, they prove them- 
selves competent to receive a higher grade by reason of 
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their success, it certainly is to their discredit if their 
scholarship does not indicate that they are entitled toa ` 


- higher than the third-grade which they received on their 


first application. While persons who have been in the 
profession for two or more years certainly cau give no 
good reason for not advancing beyond thé fequens i 


of a third-grade certificate. > " 
dE A 


Teachers” Associations. 


Teachers are practically members of one great order. 
Their interests are common. It is impossible for one to 
learn aud acquire all of the best subject matter and best 
methods of instruction, by reading and study. If he 
attempts it he will become rutty and rusty. One secret 
of the success of schools in large towns is, that each 
teacher recognizes that he is a member of a great 
system, that he is one link of a chain whose strength 
and usefulluess depend upon each link being perfect: 
and without a flaw. Teachers throughout a county are 
bound to realize that they form a part of a much longer 
chain and one of greater strength and usefulness. The 
interests of one are the interests of every teacher in the 
county. He is by reason of his position obligated to 
give of his experience aud knowledge to his associate 
teachers. Heisat the same time bound to fit himself 
in the best manner possible to. perform the work which 
he enters into a contract to do. He owes it to his 
directors, to the patrons of the school and to his pupils. 
There are associations of lawyers, doctors, ministers, of 
mechanics, of merchants, every profession and occupa- 
tion has its organization for the purpose of discussion 
aud comparison.” Organized, harmonious action is the 
most intelligent and’ most successful;-the most profit- 
able. "Teachers have not performed their whole profes- 
sional duty unless they have attended once each year, 
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both the County and State Associatiors and the District 
Institute. >- 


County Associations of teachers have been organized 
in forty-one counties of the State. Some of these 
organizations hold meetings quarterly while others meet 
semi-annually. ‘They have proven to be of great value 
to teachers in comparing and discussing methods of 
instruction, in unifying county work, and in creating a 
more healthful public sentiment in favor of public 
schools. i 


The State Association of Teachers held its fifteenth 
annual session in the High School building in Denver, 
December 26-28, 1889. It was commonly remarked at 
the time that there was a larger number present and 

greater interest manifested than ever before. ` 


I give a synopsis of the proceedings, for which I am 
indebted to the Colorado School Journal. 


There is also a State Association of County Superin- 
tendents which meets semi-annually in different cities. 
“The last meeting was held at Cañon City, May 15-17, 
1890, and thirty-eight of the fifty-five Superintendénts 
"were present. 


- . State Organization. 


In an address before the County Superintendents’ 


Association, held at Glen Park in June, 1889, I used the 


following language: 


“The County Superintendents should mark out a 
«course of study as adapted as far as possible to both city 
and rural schools. Beginning with the primary grades 
it should gradually and naturally lead up to and through 
a high school course of three years. There should 
"be the same general plan for all schools in a courity. 
Examinations for promotion should be held at stated 
times, Promotion should be made upon the same basis, 
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test examinations should be held, using the same ques- 
tions in every school, and all held on the same day, to 
iusure uniformity of work. A system of reports should. 
be adopted, one as a means of communication between 
the school and the parents, another, from the teacher to. 
the County Superintendent. The former should indi- 
cate the monthly or quarterly standing, of. the pupil 
together with his deportment and attendance. By the 
latter the' Superintendents shouldbe able to learn of the * 
attendance, the discipline and the advancement of each 
grade, of the transfers, withdrawals and promotions of 
students. As students advance, a certificate should be 
issued to each showing the branches studied, the stand- 
ing in each, with a permit to enter the next grade if the 
required standard i is reached.” 


State Course of Study. 


At that meeting a committee was appointed consist- 
ing of County Superintendents J. S. Eagleton, of Jeffer- 
son; S. T. Hamilton, of Larimer, and P. H. Hammond, 
of Douglas, to prepare a course of study for the public 
schools of the State. Atthe next meeting of the Asso- 
ciation held in Cañon City in May, 1890, that committee 
made its report, which was amended in some respects 
and adopted as amended. The course of study has been 
printed and circulated very generally throughout the 
State, and is now in successful use by a large majority 
of the districts in every county. A copy of it is hereto 
annexed and marked ‘Exhibit VII” 


At the same time I made the following additional 
recommendation. A high school should be established, 
or a high school department at least, should be organ- 
ized at the earliest possible date in every county. This. 
ultimatum of the course~of study through the county 
should be kept constantly before the pupils in order that. 
as many as possible may be led to finish (De grammar 
grade and enter the high school. | 


ee 
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HIGH SCHOOL COURSE OF STUDY 
At the last meeting of the State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion a committee was appointed to formulate a course 
of study for high schools which should form a fitting 
preparation for entrance to our State University. "That 
committee, I am- credibly informed, has performed its 


work and will be ready.to make its report at the next 
meeting of the State Association, to be held December 
30, of this year. 


When these courses of study shall have been adopted 


by the various school authorities of the State, and this 


attempt at a more thorough organization of school 
work in the State shall have been perfected, I have 
reason to believe much better results will be obtained. 


State Department. 


This department is not directly connected with any 
of the higher or special institutes of learning, except 
the State Normal School. 


In my opinion, the State Better should be 
a member, ex oficio, of the Board of Regents of the 
University and of the Board of Trustees of the School 
of Mines, the Agricultural College, the Deaf, Mute and 
Blind Institute, as he is of the State Normal School. 


While he is courteously received by the authorities 
of each and all of the State Institutions, there can not 
be the same active and personal interest on his part in 
their behalf unless he assumes some of the M i 
ities of their management. , = 
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State University. 


Our State University furnishes a fitting close to the 
facilities for a liberal education provided by the State. 
I spent twenty-four hours at the last commencement of 
that institution. To be interested in the University 
and to realize its capabilities, one has but to visit it. A 
beautiful and healthful location, appropriate aud costly 
apparatus, a well-arranged curriculum and a faculty of 
undoubted character and scholarly.attainments, give 
this institution an advanced position in the work of 
higher education. 


With this connected and systematized work which 
unites the various departments of the State system of 
education, there will be and.I believe has already been 
created a mutual and a. close relationship which will be 
of great value to the entire state system. 


The Normal School. 


We are coming to realize more and more each day 
the very great importauce of having trained teachers in 
our schools. "Colorado has heretofore been compelled to 
look to other States for its supply of professionally 
trained teachers. Young people, the graduates of our 
High Schools, who wished to specially prepare them- 
selves for the profession, have sought such advantages 
as were afforded by Normal Schools outside of Colorado, 
or have assumed the grave responsibility of ''practic- 
ing" upon pupils in districts whose trustees were will- 
iug to pay them for serving an apprenticeship in their 
schools. 


By an act of the last Legislature, a Normal School 
for the training of teachers was established aud located , 
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at Greeley. The unexpectedly large attendance, as 
well as the age and scholarship of the students, give 
conclusive evidence of the demand for such an institu- 
tion in this State. Its influence in raising the standard 
of the profession by giving to our schools teachers 
trained in the science of education, and whose lives 
have been largely passed in the State, thereby making 
them familiar with the peculiar conditions that surround 
us, will be of inestimable value. The first report of the 
school is hereto annexed, and I earnestly recommend 
that its interests bé“carefully and liberally fostered by 
both the Legislative and Executive Departments of the 
State. 


The Agricultural College 


Has at present an enviable reputation, not only 
throughout the United States, but even States in 
foreign countries are watching its experiments and are 
profiting ‘by its successes, It has successfully intro- 
duced, and 1s carrying on, a manual training depart- 
ment, which will, in my opinion, be of great assist- 
ance to the educational system of the State, when we 
shall have reached the time for its adoption as a part 
of the public school work. 


The State School of Mines, 


Under the very able direction of its President, 
Prof. Regis Chauvenet, is certainly doing much to- 
wards accomplishing the object for which it was estab- 
lished, The attendance is steadily increasing, its field 
of usefulness -is gradually expanding, while the high 
order of instruction given makes it an honor to the 
State. The report of Prof. Arthur Lakes, one of the 
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faculty, upon the Colorado coal deposits, is a document 
of untold value, giving, as it does, the location, extent 
and nature of our extensive coal fields. 


p 


Deaf, Mute and Blind Institute. 


The Deaf, Mute and Blind Institute forms an import- 
ant element iu the State system. It is not an asylum, 
nor a hospital nor a house of correction. But it is in 
every sense of the term a public school, with the addi- 
tion of a cheerful, attractive and beautiful home. 
President Ray is doing an admirable work in developiuz 
the mental powers of the pupils under his charge. _ He 
is preparing them for and directing them into fields of 
labor adapted to their conditions and attainments. The 
tesults attained are marvelous when we consider the 
difficulties to be overcome. 


Arbor Day.. 


A law passed by the Seventh General Assembly 
designated the third Friday in April of each year as 
t Arbor Day." In compliance with its provisions an 
effort was made to have the day generally observed by 
the public schools of the State in the planting of trees 
on school and other public grounds, and in having 
appropriate literary exercises by the pupils. The re- 
ports sent in by the various school authorities indicate 
a high degree of interest in carrying out the spirit as 
well as the letter of this law. 


Exhibit VI. is a copy of a circular issued by this 
department with a view to creating an active interest in 
Arbor Day. 


Hum 
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State Library. 


There are at present 10,080 volumes of books in the 
State Library. These eomprise the session laws, official 
teports and other books of reference of like nature 
received from the different States; also the reports of 
the various departments of the General Government. 
In addition to, these there are about 800 volumes of 
‘miscellaneous works by different authors. ‘The useful- 
-ness of the library is materially crippled by the manner 
iu which books are obtained, there being no provision 
‘made with, which to meet the expense of exchange or 
to purchase such books as are reasonably expected to be 
found in a State Library, which is essentially one of 
reference. ` l 
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Number of school houses. .. ., 
Value of school houses and property 


Number of male teachers in graded 


schools... 


"n 


eee sr e 


aere of female teachers in graded 


ONS) ss MUT 
Average mon salary of male 
teachers in ded schools. . 


Aserage month 


salary of female 
teachers in graded schools 


ae e 


Number of male teachers in ungrad- 


ed schools. .... 


Number of female teachers in un- 


graded schools è.. 


a cee 


Average monthly salary of male 
teachers in ungraded schools , 


Average monthly sala 


of female 


teachers 111 ungraded schools.. . 


Received from county, tax and State 
fund (general fund)... exe 


Received from district tax (special 


fund) .....-.. 


Received from all sources, including | 


swe eee 


amount on hand at beginning of 


went, o 


. . . r o.» 


Expended for teachers’ wages . 


* Hxpended for current expenses . 
Expended for buildings, sites Ana 


furniture ~. . .—. 
Number of districts . . 


D e a 


Number of males of school age . 


Number of females of school age . 


Total school population . 


D 


D 
oe eee 


School population between 6 and 16 . 


School population between 16 and 21. 
eS between 6 and 16 enrolled iu 


ooi... 


=... 


Number between 16 and 2r enrolled 


in schools 


<»... 


votosoos. 


Number enrolled 1n high school. . 


995 1,190 "P 


195 


$ 3,838,353 00 | $ 4,387,809 40 | $ 549,456 49 


4 


134 144 10 
f 
7526 614 48 
95 21 | $ 96 8o | $ 1 59- 
63 s0 | $ 62 78 | $ D 72 
407 | 478 . 71 
863 1,139 276 
51 o8 M 51 84: $ 76- 
4150 $ 4448/1 $ 2 98 
613.589 76 | 640,485 99 i 26,896 23 
* f ; 
793,814 94 | ° 953,162 87 | 159,347 93 
l 
2,037,251 98 2,596,948 47 | 559,696 49 
713,971 78 « 818,604 65 | | 104,632 87 
241,965 SI 255,270 71 | 13,305 20" 
550,205 63 607,503 32 57,297 6» 
1,182 1,284 102 
437780 48,500 41720 
42,044 46,637 41593 
85,824 95,137 9,313 
64,702 72,483 7,781 
21,122 22,654 1,532 
53532 | 59.883 5,855 j 
5,581 6,107 526 
1,484 1,733 249 
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TABLE I—Coneluded. 


` ITEMS | 1889 | 1890 | INCREASE, 


Number enrolled in graded schools . 32,580 36,347 3,767 
Number enrolled in ungraded schools] ^ 25,049 27,410 2,361 
Number enrolled 1n public schools .. 59,113 65,490 6,377 
Average daily attendance... a. 35,054 38,714.58 3,660.58 
: Per cent. of school population ez 
rolled in school. ....... 68 87-100 % 68 83-100 % D 4-100 $ 
Per cent. of school population under 
e 16 enrolled in school. ..... 82 73-100 4 81 92-100 5 D 81-100 $ 
Per cent. of school population over 
16 earolled im school ... DI 26 42-100 £ 26 95-100 4 53-100 $ 
Per cent of average attendance on 
enrollment ..,... .. o 59 29-100 € 59 11-100 % D 18-3100 % 

f Volumes in school libraries.. . . . . 20,916 - 26,516 5,600 
Total expenditure ... ......| $1,585,519 44 | $ 1,944,807 88 359,288 44 
Expenditure per capita af school " 

population .. o... o»... 18 47 197 
. Expenditure per capita of enrollment 26 73 2 96 
Expenditure per capita of average 
nda. s ee : 44 57 566 
ans Expenditure per capita of population 
between 6 and 16... ...... 24 54 2 29: 
LI 
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TABLE Il— Concluded. 


D 


BD 


1889. i890 
FIRST seenen — 'FIRST |SECOND| THIRD 
COUNTIES, | GRADE GRADE GRADE GRADE | GRADE | GRADE 
E E ej o € A 2 o 
E|E|E|EjE)R|RB ¡s|S|S|£/|x/2] e — 

Larimer.... s 4| 7| 34 4 22 76 à 13 d 32] Si 2r 8 
Las Animas, . .| 13: 16] 12| 17] g 18] + 85!! g d s 8 s 8 o 
Lincoln... . > E ales les ups alo 3 7 
Logan " E x M , 8 21 6 19 S| 1 10 16] 10] 23 65 
Montrose .... e. 3| 3] n 2 Se 4 4 3 3 s ES 19 
Morgan , DEN 3.) 2] xj a 7] 7] 3) x c. } 2 "o 
Montezuma... |. -~ I 2| . 2 2 3 y 2 Bh. . 2 13 
Mesa... ...| 6 3| 8! a] al a 26 3 qe! a. Ia a. 
Otero. ... f> . ES o 3 6 2 21... 5 18 
Oury.... ..] 4| a2] x 3 d 2| al 4 $ i sj..| 2| 18 
Park. $ vod I .] rol y 2 22 2|] s a a 3 7 26 
Phillips ....| 2 1 y 2 5 iz 3j. pes 5 ài 32 52 
Pitkin...... I "oe 4 22 1| 4 1 n 8 15 
‘Prowers. . . . 1 1 ii 2 8 2] r1 Il 4 al 16, 27 
Tueblo.. .. 2 3} 26) 3) 22 60 a 2; 12) 14 10! 34. 75 
Rio Blanco .. j> ele ade ad sf dl. B d. | I 5 
Rio Grande. . 4 1 i| y 6 16 3 a 2; 6| 4i 3 21 
Routt. a.a esf . 3| 4 3 7| m -]- | 21 9f 2 o æ 
Saguache. ..| 1 >al s| d o moi 2 | |j s a 8 c 
San Juan.. A2" E EE E de Bl GE ESE E EE GE BEE 
San Miguel. . .j. is, x a 2 4 i. a Ye. 3 5 
Sedgwick... j.. $E 1 1 2 | 5| 13] Xi 14 37 
Summit. . .j . -| 6 .] 2 il ,| 3. .| 6..| 3 12 
“Washington ../ 1 A 8| 13] 18 al 3 | al 7| 6 16 36 
Dé — 4 d al d ad "d 5 - s| 25) Aa 77 
uma,.... sl. jo ER ON RE Ee SR 3} 6 9| 8| 11 20 57 
Totals, . Jud 287] 149] 431] 124] 387) 1,387] 122| 215 163] 457| 183] 623| 1,766 
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TABLE III. 
SCHOOL POPULATION—CENSUS 1889 ) 
BETWEEN 6 AND 16. | BETWEEN 16 AND 21. ba prd ae 
COUNTIES = 
Male EE Total | Male. ie Total Male, EXE e- | notat. 
7 KE 1 | 
rapahoe . . . . | 8,147 | 8,192 (16,339 3,182 ¡ 2,973 | 6,155 [11,329 [11,165 * 22,494 
Archuleta .... 83 38 121 21 12 33 104. 50 | 154 
Baca ...... 505 SS 931 122 | 108 230 627 sa | 1,161 
Bent... . . .. | 186 | 177 | 363 72 | sol 122| 298! 227 | — 485 
Boulder ..... | 1,375 | 1,349 3 2,724 | 515) Pa 975 | 1,890 | 1,809 | 3,699 
Chaffee $9 NN 646 | 606 1,252 190 | 122 312 836 , 72$ * 1,564 
Cheyenne ... | 32 | " | 19 8 | 15 | 23 4o! 62 107 
Clear Creek . ..' 66r, 684 | 1,345 | 196 | 165 361 | 857 | 849 1,706 
Conejos ... 1,159 | 1,066 | 2,225 | 322; 270 | 592 | 1,481 | 1,336 ] 2,817 
Costilla ... .! 534 472 | 1,006 | 179 | 149 328 713 621 | 1,334 
Custer... ES | 377: 360 | 148} 119, 267] sai 496 | 1,027 
Delta ... l 266 i 245 | al 80 72 | 152 į 346 : 317 | 663 
Dolores ... z 22 i 19 41 | 10 5 | s| 32 | 24; Së 
Douglas . . . : 293 | 304 | 597| 123} 102 | 235 | Aë" 406. 822 
Eagle . .. d 143 152 | 295 ! 56 ' 40 | 96 | 199 | 192 391 
Elbert .. . 222 i 185 | 407 69; 55, 14| 291 i 240 j Sar 
El Paso ... d 1,384 l 1,419 2,803 | 458 | 404 | 862 | 1,842 | 1,823 | 3,665 
Fremont .. | 990 | 958 , 1,948 | 30r: 330] 631 | 1,291 | 1,288 A 1579: 
Garfield .... 367 í 307; 674 | 109 100% 209 | 476 407 |o 883 
Gilpin... e 6238 | 1,239 183 203 | Bes 794 | 83r | 1,625 
Grand .... s| 471 98 «| 7 18 d 54 | n6 
Gunnison .. ..| 352 356,1 — 708 1II gt | , 202 463! 447 t gto. 
Hansdale .. 50 53 103 |... I6 \ 17 i 33 66 qo | 136- 
Hueffaño . 90 | 877 | 1,777 | 241 198 | 439 | 1,141 | 1,075 | 2,216> 
Jefferson x 859 1 « 765 4 1,624 348 | 289 637 | 1,207 1,054 : 2,261 
Kiowa.... 7-922} 187| 409 40 45 83 al a sl 482 
Kit Carson . .l 325| 2901 615 Sr el 148| 406) 357! 763 
La Plata... . 401 387 788 126 112 238 527 499 | 1,026 
Lake ......| 837) 9221 1,759] ai 373| 716 | 1,180 | 1,295 | 2,495 
Larimer. .... | 1,013 | ,000 2,013 403 296 699 | 1,416 | 1,296 | 2,712 
í Z 
} 
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COUNTIES. 


Las Animas... 
Lincoln . . . 
Logsn..... 

Montrose ... 
Morgan. ... 


Montezuma 


D 
D 


Mesa . 

Otero . .... 
Ouray... .. 
Park..... 
Phillips .... 
Btkhn...... 


^ .Prowers.... 


Pueblo... .. 
Rio Blanco ... 
Rio Grande ... 
Routt ..... 
Saguache . . . 
San Juan .... 
San Miguel . 

Sedgwick .... 
Sunmt.,... 
Washington, . . 
Weld . .. h 


Yuma...... 


BETWEEN 6 AND 10 | BETWEEN 18 AND2} | TOTAL BETWEEN 


Male, ape. 
1,944 | 1,842 
49| 48 
445 414 
330 314 
132 116 
213 183 
285 257 
129 | 19 
241 | 254 
292 | 308 
3774 321 
402 «416 
224 237 
1,416 | 1,603 
D 
368 | 341 
130 133 
407 3 372 
s! 68 
52 43 
182 163 
166! 164 
236 | 207 


1,138 1,144 | 2,282 
270 327 | 597 


i 


t 
Totals . . . . 132,683 SEH 
i 


Total.| Male 
3,786 | 485 
97 H 
859 151 
644 122 
248 ME! 
gorl Se l 
542 | 93; 
423 81 | 
45) 97 i 
600 I 104 * 
698 ` ua | 
Sc 69 ' 
4611 66 : 
3,019 441 
195; 3, 
79! ei 
263.47! 
779 | 121 | 
18: 21! 
95 19 | 
sas | 41 E 
330 64 
443 50 


1 


64,781 11,136 leen 


H 


6 AND 21 

wes, | Total | Male fe GE 
449 | 925 | 2,429 | 2,282 | 5,711 
6 17 60 1 54 114 
127 | 278| 596! 541 1 1,137 
62 | 214 | 452 ; 406; 858 
37] al 186] 153 (o9 
57 | 142 | 298 i 245 | 543 
94 187 | 378 1 351 | 729 
65 Í 146} am i 259: — 869 
94 | ml 338 l 348 : 686 
97! zr] 396, 40s! Ser 
96 | 208| 489 | 417 906 
75; ch at! 491 962 
72j 138) 290, 309' 599 
479 920 1,857 : 2,082 | 31939 
13: 43, 1167 102 i 218 
Bo 17 | 464 421 l 885 
36 83| 177, 1691 346 
117 + 238 | 528 489! 1,017 
Bí aj n ! 86° 157 
ni ai z { s7 | 128 
52! 9 | 223; 215! up 
67 131 230 231 i 461 
58; zl 286| 265! sst 
393 | 9251 1,670 | hs 3,207 
95 | 175 | 350 | 422, a 


] 
| 
I 
21,157 lisso Ne | 


85,938 


AR mr 


+ 


4 otto 
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SCHOOL POPULATION—CENSUS 18% 


l p 


BETWEEN § AND 10. 


.| TOTAL BETWEEN 
BETWEEN 16 AND 21 6 AND OL 


Arapahoe . .  .|10,924 {10,906 ¡21,830 | 3,046 | 3,224 | 6,270 13,970 14,130 | 28,100 
Archuleta .... 81 58 139 23 13 36| 104 71 175 
Baca... . mn. 362 290 650 131 113 244 493 403 806 
Bent... .. .] 165 176} 3t ĉo 51 111 225 | 227 452 


Boulder . . . . | 1,479 | 1,443 | 2,922 512 447 959 | 1,991 | 1,890 |. 3,831 
Chaffee .. : X 631 595 | 1,227 198 184 382 829 780 | 1,609 
Cheyenne .. 2. 52 46 101 18 18 36 70 eil 137 
Clear Creek . . . | 659} 695 | 3,354 |. 202] 183]. 385] 861 875 ! 1,739 
i Conejos . . ..| 1,174 | 1,118 | 2,292 352 309 66r | 1,526 "E 2,953 


= Costillas... 546 493 j 1,039 228 | | 
Custer... . . .| 365} 363] 228] 135 
Delta ...... 290 279 569 121 
8 Dolores ..... 43 43 86 23 
Douglas , . . +, . | 292| ?95| S87] 139 
Eagle ,...... 169 167 336 65 
i Elbert,.... 232 210 442 89 So 169 321 290 [241 
El Paso .... 1,616 | 1,618 | 3,234 a 459 967 | 2,124 | 2,077 Í 4,201 
Fremont. . . . .| 903{ 880! 1,783| 309 
Garfield .... 366 428 794 93 
Gilpin . "T 594 647 | 1,241 190 
Grand. en 60 364 106 u 
Gunnison . .. 355 319 674 142 
Hinsdale .... 59 70 129 7 Í 
! Huerfano’. ...{ 947| 881 | 1818! 273 


2,316 
3 £ : 
Jefferson ....} 733] 847] 3,580} 340 


2,195 
436 


733 
1,056 


Eiowa......| 19 161 350 
i Kuat Carson ... 291 278 569 
pv LaPlata.....{ 423 | 409} 832 
Lake ...... 996 959 | 1,946 


Larimer... . . | 1,043 974 | 2,017 


2,547 
21757 
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TABLE III—Conciuded. 


BETWEEN § AND 16. | BETWEEN 16 AND2L, 


COUNTIES. 


Fe- 
mate 


Fe- 
Lather ER O ged 


Male "Total| Male Total) Male Total 


big 


2,246 
65 


41765 


H 
Las Animas n 1,925 
. "IM 


esee ||] son e | n [moon e en 2,519 
nj al 6 


Lincoln "n D 


* 
E 


Logan .... 415 409 824 144 
Montrose ..-. 382 346 728 110 
Morgan ees 121 128 249 74 


136} 280] 559} 545 | 1,104 
83 193 492 429 921 
36} TIO} 195) 164 359 
Montezuma , . .| 226] 207| 433 70 46| 116] 29%] 253 549 
Mesa ..... .] 318] 273] sor} 175 
Otero . ...o. 281 279 560 110 93 203 391 372 263 
Ouray . .....| 258] 288] 546 99 88| mal 357í 396 733 
Park.......| 20 286 | 576 110 
Philips . ... 393 344 ?37 111 
Pitkin...) a 461 422 883 123 
Prowers.....] 220] 250} 470 69 
Pueblo. .. 4 wl 2:122 | 1,927 | 4,049 607 


Rio Blanco... . 79 92 171 49 
Rio Grande . . .| 352| 356| 708] 113 


Routt sass’ 197 174 371 69 55 124 266 | “229 495 
Saguache .... 381 344 725 137 100 237 518 444 962 


San Juan .... 70 58 128 12 


Sai Miguel .. 94 73| 172 27 
Sedgwick .... 164 134 298 56 


Sumnut,. ,., .] 162 150 kii 56 68 124 218 218] . 436 
Washington . , .| 231 204| 435 53 52| 105] 284! 256 540 
Weld ..... plis 1,186 | 2,384 | grr] 410 | 921 | 1,709 | 1,596 | 3,305 
Yuma... 2... 598 91 So 171 389 380 769 


Totals ... Maat ed a ual nn ead ed 36,723 (35,760 ER ek 11,777 |10,877 [aes eso 46,637 | 20 Pots «678 fossa [pats bm rot ken po tn | or 


n EK SE E cu E LE " MeeMM EE E 
DN e with AE E SE Rais 
a eerta raten A 7 1 
" ZE D 
k 
TABLE IV. . 
Bes gon T e 
de ENROLLMENT AND ATTENDANCE—PUPILS, 1889 » 
Whole Number Enrolled in 
& d ] A 8 Public Schools, Percentages 
E z ġa | Sa | 34 pare EE E 
| $ E g-| 38 | de > leslaa 12 
o Ek a B de [32 lan jz, 
COUNTIES a 3, | 79 | 48 Er Ag | ae (Fae ae 
` By | 23 | v9 | 3g | eg i. SS [98 [esl Ss 
. 33 | 38 | $3 | pf | fa | . E. ge | ge S28 dw 
- sa | S3 | ER | $2 | ES E 5 3 gá [28 Käl of 
i a & 5 6 S D £ O E O 
i ! Arapahoe... s .... pr...» 595 | 12,329 | 1,530 | 13,673 781 7,335 7.19 |, 14,454 | 9197 '| 65 | 64 | 2,8 
, o Archuleta... A a "elt , 103 26 7 68 35 103 54 166 | 52 | 2 
Baca... ... 4 +... +... S or 736 675 3 61 400 336 736 143 63 19 5 
es 4 
Bent ...... et ee ee n n a ele sau 213 43 237 19 131 125 256 E 53 fee ad 3 
J e 
Boulder, .... . A " 40 1,422 1,397 | 2,568 29r 1,438 1,421 2,859 1,936 | 97 | 68 | 2 
SEES Du 680 539 | 1,120 9s 664 555 | 1,219 as | 78 | 62 | 3 
Cheyenne... o seen n n nS fe we SS |... d es sl: whos ele scm yon oe ue ras GE EEN d 
Clear Creek . . gikan «we td Ae 93 556 575 1,118 106 602 622 1,224 - 795 71 65 2,5 
Conejos ..... , sw y .. PIE 692 940 1,431 201 800 832 1,632 452 73 28 2 
Costilla , a uta ia sube. cu vex 540 482 58 240 goo 540 * 48 ]...1 4 
' Custer . ia ` T 272 521 675 118 420 373 | 793 516 77 | 6s 3 
Delta ae es 6 ée 99 a 155 339 437 78 252 263 Do 321 | 97 | 62 | 5 
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JHL 


E a 


Dolores . 
Douglas . 
c Eagle 
Elbert . , 
El Paso. 
Fremont . 
Garfield . 
Gilpin 
Grand 


H 


H 


Gunnison , , 


Hinsdale . 


Huerfano 


Je erson 
ee ES D 
Kat Garson 
La Plata 


Take... 


‘Tarimer. 


D 


H 


> 


Las Animas, 


Lincoln 
Logan .. 


— 


D 


50 


27 
338 
157 
144 

1,484 
1,063 
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ENROLLMENT AND ATTENDANCE-PUPILS, 1889. 


T À—— MÀ 


"AT Cp K a 
uas An AR o g ea LX a a wm on v0 os 
‘JAIMOL 
-W uo 22u?p 287 9? o SS we BBE 
Ne ep JO 


"ON 310741 uo f. 0 m 
Jusmyporuy 30 | ^ ^ 4 


Percentages 


Aug 33e123Ay = 


S D aA En 5 e o e 
i| "EG AO AIL. x 
2 5 ` 
sa 
2% Be 
ER 
© KS BRS E E KS E a P 
bd [BUDA € ww N N a rt o E 
ag j P 
ga 
ZQ} 
pori - Dn N € oO wv to o A0 
— D] e D ON 8 a $ N 2 wl lel kel 
3 { "ATE Ore © a a o o e D + ^ 
Es ros 
zm x r 
H -— <= a pb bw] ka be] H € so 
SOOS qaq ut 2 N a EN PO wéi wo D + 0 bk $ 
»psnoiug 91 19130 ! 
e 
S$ E EES SS SZ AS B 
sjoogas 3tiqnq Ut DON D m MO + $ bo KN e Ex ra 
P3JIOIUH 91 pun eg 
m EI NY wv ct RA Ch to Ka 
sioogos popra | 2 LE 92 8582225 
“TQ Wt pefjoray 
<+ e vos an 0 d 
soms | E RE 59$ $8 5E L 
pope9ls ut papou a 
= S 
" Š eo : o oO +, 
joogoa S m 3 oN p 
WH m paro | 1 7, vi ; . 
Uu S >. ` . 
Lai 
I D D n D D D 
2 . n $ e ` © e 
9 s E cate ae lr am ust cs 
AE EON QE" i 5 
Se 9 c E A AO aS OF E 
a 
H a, > > E D > 
E a dg > Q a y 2 3 
SKETCHER CECR 
- 9 9 £ A se ag 82 85 
See SA ée E ée e 


Q 


D 


Rio Grande 
Routt. .. . 
Saguache 
San Juan, 
San Miguel, 
Sedgwick 
Summit. , 
Washington 
Weld ,. 
Nue cee 


Totals 


Y Report incomplete, 


D 


D 


a 


ae 


Bo 


— A newe 


1,484 


166 
1,006 
94 
32,580 


ee A MÀ t€ H— 9 


1 
296 |. 


303 
1,532 
443 
25,049 


2,345 
473 


— A A 


53,532 


42 344 
185 117 
83 321 

6 45 

2 50 
39 172 
144 144 
38 241 
273 1,311 
64 266 


———— ` Leen — Ä Coen 


5,581 | 29,518 


—— M 


D 


” 152 
228 
1407 
27 


29,595 


A A rÍ— 


4 


463 
2,618 


547 


MÀ E 


$9,113 


Jot 


400 


233 
199 
214 
1,656 
218. 
351954 


82 
‘G9 


— 
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ENROLLMENT AND ATTENDANCE—PUPILS 1890 


pý 


EE EE EE M t cM SE EE EE, TAE A ————— € € € À MÀ Nn 
E a Whole No Enrolled in 
3 y 3 Es j A Public Schools Percentages e E 
| | A = E FE dmg deber OS eee z e 
S 5 3 | $8 | 38 x TESI 
O 5% 22 " a ei Së 29 o o Z 
COUNTIES, E E 37 i$ E ag |G| ga e E 
"e "B KK BY oY ‘ vu? E Pay) at a 
28 v 2 E GË K ER 2/531 S 
z 36 E 53 3 El = ES Be ës w 
Ek 25 $E ER SE $ B z SS es} P Y 
i 1 Eps ER Br EFE pr Wéi p] K pes mE uo o try D 
ui H D 2a [e] E fh B 4 o? lo Z Z 
c Ee EE dees IRE qu EE 2 
Arapahoe, a, 15$. . 44 1,903 16,515 891 8,821 8,585 17,406 | 10,611 g 61.9 | 37.7 | 2.8 > 
Archuleta s.. .... "rr 99 90 9 69 30 L '99 > 46 156.5 | 262 | 19 E 
Becg, , ee s . GE 698 §7¢ 128 390 | 308 698 ki + i 3 e 
D Lei 
Beuf. oe aba 4 rae 8t 332 37 « 196 | , 173 369 Se 81,6 | 47 2 S 
Boulder , : KE udd xd 1,823 3,073 257 1,8511] 1,679 3,330 tsm 85.8 | 48,51 2 3 
Chaffee... pass . di 504 987 334 576 545 1,021. 747.90, 69.6 | 46.4 | 2 o 
Cheyenne, . EE à 127 91 36 Gol * 67 127 46 | 92-7 | 33.5] 2 | Wel 
Clear Creek . "E Gott re ! . $8 1,247 67 637 697 1,314 853 | 75.5 | 49 24 d 
Conejos. Du! uer e "^ NE 1,212 1,787 146 1,097 836 1,933 1,027.51 66,21 34.7] 2 t 
Costilla ,, . . . . . ,. 3.4 id 674 489 185 404 270 674 482 45.8 | 32.8 | 2 
Custer .. ui aie EEN SEN 205 478 599 84 240 343 683. Apr | 70.7 | 47-7] k P 
Delta | .. 4. a en 5 bki 21 145 388 469 85 284 5 270 554 300 71.5138.8] 2 


-— 


[ 
"t 
$ 
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Dolores . . . . v xb RUNS m “| ve 73 65 10 42 31 
Douglas. a ; V. ueteri eN 98 514 535 7 290 322 
Eagle ..  .. DRE 27 26 252 273 aal . 156 149 
Elbert RS crus E "P a. 62 309 335 36 198 173 
El Paso, Aë eege Soa as 86 21404. 960 3,203 247 1,724, 1,726 
Fremont... . ru Eee ala E 977 1,094 1,861 ` 208 1,039 1,030 
¡Garfield , io EENG Je D CR 17 171 562 655 95 367 383 
Gilpin oo... EO MAPS i 50 913 221 1,126 58 586 598 
Grand ue seca GER sew. M à 59 54 5 27 32 
Gunnison, > E 19 420 237 637 39 338 338 
Hinsdale iu n x ; 115 107 8 55 6o 
” Huerfano . PES: . e bae 36 989 " 181 169 736 614 
Jefferson ee ab "EU i 57 482 1,009 1,402 146 793 755 
Kiowa .. > € ve 4, 8g "m 4I 358 53 224 187 
Kıt Carson , n i à " $41 573 68 329 312 
La Plata ... os - 43 367 335 644 101 395 350 
Lake R E ES con 31 1,070 208 1,252 57 661 648 
Larimer... E us 49 910 1,322 2,033 239 1,184 1,088 
Las Animas ,,. 414 S e Se 456 1,388 1,658 186 993 851 
Lincoln . $ XE .. . . + 109 101 8 60 49 
Logan Gel "Eun 37 126 TO s 759 | 114 452 > $21 
Monttose . ; e 4 400. 342 667 79 398 348 
i ' 
. | . i 
" " . 


GP 


PES 


A O M NEEN es € 


TABLE IV—Concluded. i 


Tis a rm OE ENIE E ma ime 


E Um AS t So reesen ve 


+] Whole No, Enrolled in 


PPP OD 
X TE IS Se as E TUUS 


ms 


ki E E 
y à E 5 > Public schools Percentages 
y A E£ sg + 22 $5 | A E 
Ps SS zo Py E 
e E Pe | £2 | Es su |22],9 | Be 
COUNTIES, A a EE fo as As | BE Ree Od 
E Sen kt) S 
18 | 23 | XE | ?2 | 22 E gS (23 [psa oe 
e , $2 | $8 | 98 | 32 | c8 | e | 4 | m | 53 95 [EB3 7H 
fe | Bà | Sb | 32 | ER | z E | $ | ga (ln S22 o 
T t D DI D ô a D E 4 O° jor Fz 
Morgan.. , ER n si ; 147 168 284 at 146 169 315 182 87,9 | 50.8} 3 
Montezitita . > mu? ou go |. 3 326 286 80 192 174 366 192 738 | 34.9] 3 
t 
Mesa , "e" SE : 15 389 287 591 100 345 345 691 396.7 | 77.6 | 45.7 | Œ 
Otero... >», x kg ‘ , 298 199 ' 421 76 252 235 497 297 67.7} 38.9] 4 
Ouray .. x às S 8. 250 328 547 39 284 302 586 364 7999/4961] 2 
Park Ld. te uw na 225 272 445 52 a6 | 25 497 360.751 63 145.8 | 2 
Phillips aoao x^ 3 €x 0 164 613 679 98 416 361 * 777 |, Jor | 83.9] 53 5 
Pitkin,. .. See € e 13 984 103 goo 200 505 595 1,100 689 3t. 99 62.51 2 
Prowers . PI Dm e SA a 327 208 487 48 247 288 535 258 89 42.9} 4 
Pueblo .. . 138 2,782 737 3,435 222 5,810 1,847 3,657 | 2,006 id 37.1 | 3 
Rio Blanco... wk V. n ina 153 118 35 78 7 oe 153 109 75; 627 | 44.9} 2 
Rio Grande .. a pal Eé PT 456 361 704 113 448 369 817 504 88,9 | 54.8 | 2 
Routt... . . .... .« a rae 2133 338 256 82 204 134 338 169 68 34 X | 4 


Saguache . . SC $4 174 477 576 75 358 293 Ger 335-38} 67.6 | 39 2 


oF 


E 


JHL JO LYOdHY “IVINNIIE HINHASS 


1 c 


San Juan. .. . .......5. sfe’ +] 109 107 2 55 54 109 63 71,6 "E 

San Miguel, ce a Au UE zd | 71 38 104 5 60 49 109 64 25| 50.4 | 29,7 | 3 
Sedgwick . ...... s ; X 48 265 |. 284 29 146 167 313 158.5 | 76 7 | 38.8 |. 4 y 
Summt,....., x^ à PME PS 236 180 124 292 211 205 416 201 97.7 146.1 | 3 
Washington $ Ss pa S .. | 221 381 557 45 303 299 602 339 [un 627|2 
weld.... Very aed othe 79 1,194 1,295 2,235 333 1,296 1,272 | 2,568 | 1,580 17227!478[ 45 
Yuma, . .. . be LO . 573 517 56 265 308 573 334 1| 74.5] 43 4 | 2 


Totals. ., ss ss. S .| 1,733 | 36,347 | 27,410 | 59,383 6,107 | 33,450 32,040 65,490 38,714.88, 73.1 | 42.7 | «+ 


i 


E SR ee e ere Ee 


EE e EE hRS 
ee e Ee SE eet e e EE SE ee E ee ee een? 
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TABLE V. 


— À—— ee 


NUMBER op TEACHERS IN GRADED AND UNGRADED SCHOOLS AND AVHRAGE MONTHLY SALARIES 


ee — tm tame 


; 1889 1890 . 
GRADED SCHOOLS UNGRADED SCHOOLS GRADED SCHOOLS UNGRADED SCHOOLS 
COUNTIES H AE E M En 9 
TEACHERS SALARIES TEACHERS ; BALARIES TLACHERS SALARIES TEACHERS SALARIES 

Arapahoe ., .. +. . | 29 [194 aid $516 28 1$ 62 94 19 76 95 I$ 44 36 $ 40 49 || 40 [202 |242 |$100 83 |g 62 25 26 95 a $ 41 40 |$ 40 o0 

o Archuleta . .. ud usd s ul. 4 3 71 5333} sp 10 «le. auus 4 2 6| steel 4500 
Bata wow esce ali wes. le e äerd Mase Sie: 2760} 2585] 1} 1] 2 * x 18| 25} 43| 3571] 2700 

R Bent .,......] I| 4] 5| xoooo| 63 33 1 3 din e 46 66 1} 6) 7] 10000] 5734}... 7 a}. 43 33 
^ Boulder +» «| 7123130 | 75371 5239 12 56 68 | 46 89 | 4357 5} 30} 35] 9400] 66 02 }> 18 64 82 | 56 66 43 87 
Chaffee. . 2 | 14 | 16 | 100 00 | 66 o0 9 19 28 | 57 22| $900 2| 12| n im 50} 6399]. 3| 30 33| 70 00 $2 00 
Cheyenne , s Mg . s E E dl Ea D> s « A ; t Ts 4 9} 87 so 40 25 
Clear Creek.,, .j 2]13|15]| 13000] 74 50 3 21 24 | 8000 | 51 00 4117 | 21 | 127 00 | 67 00 2 12 14 | 70 90 54 00 
Conejos ` .| 9j 271% 1] 6819] 60 00 12 12 24| 48 98 | 4225 7) 2| 9] 77251 52 50 IS 20 | 35 | St 37 38 62 
Costilla.  .. R eo PE EE 40 30 70 E * vs uds y aa : 17 12 29} 40 00 40 oa 
Custer En >} 2| 5} 7| 8500] 6125 16 16 321 49 37 | 46 12 2] 2| 4| 7o 00} 7000 IS 10 5 5o 20 39 57 
Delta... ....*50 2131 51 7501 6000 7 8 15 | 58 00] 49 00 213) 5} 82501 65 o0 8 15 19] 5678 53 78 
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ER 


Dolores Së 
Douglas ,. 
lHagle . . . 
Elbert, . . . 
EiPaso,.. . 

Fremont 
Garfield 
Gilpin E 
Grand S 
Gunmson 
Hinsdale . . 
Huerfano 
Jefferson , . 
Kiowa... 
Kit Carson 
Lake .. . 
La Plata ... 
Larimer ... 
Las Animas . 
Lincoln. . .. 
Logan bes 
Moiitrose SN 


D 


D 


18 


18 


roo 00 


75 00 
120 00 
72 50 
133 00 
130 00 


110 00 


91 67 
99 00 


131 67 
112 78 
95 00 
112 59 
8o oq 
84 50 


45 00 


50 oo 
67 co 
68 83 
go co 
79 33 


* 


62 62 


60 00 
59 75 


I0 


10 


Ka ENEE 


lr 
I] ! 
9 | 46 
3 | 19 
1) 6 
41H 
216 
2 1 
2:6 
2; 8 
I | 16 
zj 8 
à |19 
4/24 
313 
1| 8 


100 00 
90 00 
75 00 


50 00 
50 00 


50 00 


120 60 | 60 00 


so 00 
150 00 


125 45 


105 00 
* 

70 00 
90 00 


105 co, 


62 00 
go 00 
75 00 
62 56 
60 00 
56 oo 
59 37 
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: TABLE V—Concluded, 


t A eaen e ` 


NUMBER OF TEACHERS IN GRADED AND UNGRADED SCHOOLS AND AVERAGE MONTHLY SALARIES 


— — 


? 


1880 ` 1890 
GRADED SCHOOLS UNGRADED SCHOOLS GRADED SCHOOLS UNGRADED SCHOOLS 

COUNTIES ——— — ——— A E EEA 

TEACHERS SALARIES TEACHERS SALARIES TEACHERS SALARIES TFACHERS SALARIES 

or oa] 2 a j afela | 4 sena £ To 2 121.2 A v 
A Cet ee alaa a a 
Morgan . s i S EE, éi | 3 g 12 ($ 85 oo [8 44 oo 21 2 4 $8750 visa 2 12 14 1$ 47 50 j$ 43 so 
Montezuma — ^' .| Y| of x $75 00 |$ 75 oo : | S«oo| sooo ji.. a x xo} ol aal 5666} 5055 
Mesa : 4|10] zo| 7200! 4] 7 IG "al 5] 8 | 8875 | 6500} 4} 7| n] 6r56| 56 25 
Otero. . .. 1| 6| 7| 8000 60 ao | 7| 7 4285 || 2| 5 d 77 50 | 55 44 3 6 9| 4333| 5000 
Ouray p ria3l 4} t00 00} 7750|" 5 7 12 | 56 so} 63 00 TE 4t 5 | iu i | 83 33 6 II / 17 | 60 83 67 50 
Park . Ga 2| 2| 4| 9000] 60 00 4| 23} 27] 7300} 4259]| 3} 5| 81 9166] 6000| 10 14 |. 24| 4173] 43 44 
Phillips . + ..j 1] 2} 3] 7590| 4509| 24| 49| 78| 2900; 2687 | 1] 2| 3| 6000] 4000] %25} 52] 77| 3103] 28 58 
Pitkin. ».] x] ng] 200 00] 83 00 o 5 sl.» H 1/15/16 | 20000] 83 33 1 13 14 | 65 60} 63 25 
Prowers. . t| si el 100 a0} 5000 7 11 138] 4609} 34 00 2] 5|] zl 8200] go on 8 14 22| 35 75 35 13 
Pueblo 6 | 42 | 48 | 14200, 70 00 13 46 58 f 52 ‘00 46 oo || 11 162 1 23 1 112 75 |. 71 15 17 43 60 } s2 66 46 70 
Rio Blanco  ...]..] . TM et 5750| 5600 : r} vol ul 7500) 5037 
Rio Grande , 2t 5| 7112000] 6750} 10 71 1371 48 08] 4t 25 fl 31 41 71 93331 S625] 10 30o | 20 { 4648} 4t 42 
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, 
Routt . , . eed . 8 9 17 | ër 65 eal 8 $a 4 16| 20] 5583] 52 25 
1 


Saguache , , «f Tf 2| 34 9600 | 60 00 6 25 31 | 48 88| 46 24 3 8o 00 Go o | 14 24 38 | 4923 43 39 
San Juan, , +1 1141 51 9000! go oo |. à PEN . . 21 2 . 9s 00 | ^ > . . 
San Mignel >.>} 1] 2} 31] 7500] 7590 1 1| 5000 bo 00 2] 2 79 73 I 2 3, 5000 50 00 
Sedgwicd o. . dede P 4 39 43 | 48 75 | 29 39 I| Tl 2| 7500] 5000 II 27 38 ! 34 00 30 00 
Summit . . -|10| 19] 4730| 47 30 t. no DROE 70 00 ‘ 004] 
Washington . . 2| 4| 61 5750] 4000 7 24| al 2757} 3021]! 1] 4| 5| 4090] sooj 16 30] 46| 2814| 28 62 
Wea... +1 § | 19 | 24 | 103 88} 69 66 18 61 79} 4907} 44 88 | 6/23] 29 99 fo 54 30 12 49 61 | 5045 44 fo 
Yuma  .,.., L2] 2] 5 1,5250]. 1 5 27] mj 2636] 27 48 A EE 19} 30| 491 3400| 2765 
Totals ..  .134 1536 [670 |$ 97 59 |S 64 90 | 453 1,031 11,484 [$ 51 22 [$ 45 25 ¡ras joe ps D. s "a 1,139 et TI. 
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. TABLE VI. 


DISTRICTS, SCHOOL-HOUSES AND TUITION, 


es — eee 
tents — Aa terres, 


e en NE EE A ———Ó a 


T 1889 , 1890 

ZC) ^ scuoor-wouses ` Kë) ` Lët) ^ scmoormousms, ` [ai wot 

ii STT, Tes (ele xui. - jw. 15E 
idilio i pla ide g HAS 

o lea pel se) 3 Jen FEISS B jes es) B [Em 2) 3 — [e| e| ss 

. aja [B jaja pá] E je ja [atajo JE | 4 la |8 | è je A JA 

5 ' Arapahoe , 83 187] 125| 100| 251 5:120 $2 9701519 11,7841$ 3 428 5 18 m rot! a 122| 319 14,910]$ 2,508,910 adis Secher 3 07$ 522 
Archuleta. . 4 ..| 108 ta 5 56 5,695,» 577 S829 4i , | tory 3 A Se 5,450 00) We 8 92| 20 10 

- Baca... 36 83 4 A 235 2,250| . 2 Ve 2 M 35) S 86 Je 12| 2,648 6,800 oof x 216] 296 
Bent... .| 6 180 1, 4 ni 236 | 16,100 5 a 6 i SE e = 9 15! 470 20,165 00. . .| 265| 4 22 

2 Boulder .. 52 181 li 53 a 3,625}. 102,025| Goo] 2 e 3 um g E 11714 55 81 3.024] 102,979 75] 350, 266 446 

" Chaffee . 26; 196 on 20 35: 1,373 A81475 621 333 540 26) 201 E 27 4| ck 49,325 o0] 250) 5 off 7 68 
Cheyenne... Se Ee os 2 d 700 DG EE A 3 . | 7 4 6| 150 42,000 Oo}. , Ma 

Clear Creek . ei 182| 152] 12]... "A 38,067; 605! 212; 3 50 | 14 i sl 13 "| 1,303 D^ 40,032 oo 723] 2 e 4 12 

. Conejos, . 2t 172; 105] 14 14| 1,173 18,575} 200; 205! 3 54i 24| 148% > 16 S 9. 1,587 27,882 46 ge I ‘a 4 25 
Costillá . 21) .. 100| 13 15 ga 8,50%) 278) 392 22 Boj 19 2,000 13,000 00), 61) 3 " 4 10 

D Custer. . . 23!  130| 107| 19 25 SCH 12,965 28 301] 4 25 23| 1 o 92! 20 a 1,036 13,255 00 34 2 li 397 

Delta ,... hal 2001 Däi 1:5! .,! 652% 15,000 il 3375 517 IS 176Í el 19 al eee 16,500 oof 215} 210 3 88 


A 
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ee 
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Ge 3 

Dolores . i a} tg] i 65 1,200) 25d} 1801 3 Ba tt ..] 158 i € $ò 1,360 oo — aào[r 4834 3 4734 

Douglas.. . 29| 160; 125| 28 311 840 17,280 d 3o0l 4 m ie 130; i 28 30] 938 19,700 " 100 3.47] 533 

Eagle... 12]. . Bei 7 al 205 4,300 - «| 333] 4 $9 ie! 160) = 10! 10] 368 9,065 00]. . . am & 67 . 

Ebert Sage 14 M 125| 17 181 524 12,690 | 29% za s 170)140,3, 20 s68 12,205 00 We 310] 4 95 E 
El Paso, .  .| 46] 163; 123| 47| Bol 4,001] 249,455] 1,054} 300; 4 99 ei i7o| ou — 58|  90| 3,392] 175,518 42| 740] 322] 565 n 
Fremont ; 24 1801 114| 31 49| 2,290 65,875 85 231! 3 a 25, 162% 132. 33 54| 2,353 65,070! 00 184} 2 57| 4 66 5 
Garfield, . . 18 180 Bai 12 18| 707 28,690 | 3451 5 s sal 180 | 20 32] 1,000 45,000 00, 271 350 6 30 z 
Gilpin .. . 30| -193 Bal 12 23| 1,173 471955 goe 178; 2 76) ij 191% 93/5, 12 23| 1,153 47,526 oo| 1,288] 2 33| 3 48 3 
Grand .. 6c 3p I5 230 55o| 818 6 | 73% s| .. 98 2,025 ool. . . 16 11%! 7 793 = 
Gunnison . 20} 196  93| 18 27| 1,243 41,650] 140] § 20} 76s ` go 18514] 9t. At 18 27| 1,245| , 42,850 00, 149| 5 56 B64 Z 
Hinsdale . 4 gj ~ 2 3| 192 30,000 ad 307} 374 4| 11714]. . 3 192] ! 32,000 00 9 45| 9 98 di 
Huerfeno. . 3o| 147 103| 27 32| 1,267 27,063] ..| 201: 316 33|  106| 102 28 32] 1,242 38,948 oo Sol 287| 4 64 = 
Jefferson 42} 180] 103) 4S| 54] 1,848] 52,600} "75o| 1 76| 268 43| 176) 125 4S| 56] 2,073 65,275 o0| 602] 254| 392 E 
^ Kiowa , 13|. 133| 5 S -.. po 773) > 160| 3 31 231 -.]| 128 16 1s| 582 8,040 oof. . .| 281] § 08 = 
Kit Carson , . 3901... 99] 12 12 .. 1,420]. , 163) 402 47| » 110 27 àt| oer 10,317 20) 500 242 493 Z 
La Plata, n 14 160] 129) 15 22 762 31,836] 163} 342] 510] 16 180] 124 16 23) 760) 32,079 00 163 278| 479 5 
Lake ,. . Sl 160 130; 10}. 2,000| 142,400] 1,000] 109) 1 «| gf 160) 106 11 3t| 2,057 143,000 00 — 1 36 1 62 a 
Larimer, . 54} 180] 125| 52 6 2,585}  83,184| 1,000| 294] 4 95 53) 180 105 56]  73| 2,654 88,385 00| 1,054 327] 557 E 
Las Animas,, 48, 192] 120; 31 43 1,189 42,661] 21:2] 1 44| 237 48| 158,6| 106 2 33 49] 2,356] . EE EE 1 65] 302 6 
Lincoln . . , a = 1386] 2 d | 104 9,025]. . 3301 507 5|. jor 6 65 11 10,975 ol, .| 389 597 ^ 

+ Logan , 35;  173| 103) 22| 39 1,005] 23,280] ...| 3 57| 491| 39| 180] 10575 so 38] or 32,336 56) . 2 50| 433 
Montróse. ,.. d 170 tizi 18| z , 725 21,350 ts| 256] 4 25 17| : 180] 127 tg}. . | 1,060) 36,318 oo: 4» 3 06) 4 95 = 
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DISTRICTS, SCHOOL-HOUSES AND TUITION 
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A A on N 
1889 1890 
A —— e eoan 

o. Das, | SCHOOL-HOUSKS | pex E No. Days SCHOOL-HOUSES GE 
" NENNEN E E - _ 

COUNTIES a T | » | - 29 4 EE a EM s a gg p FE 

EREECHEN | 22) 84/03) 2 (y 235 ($8 8| 5 |e] E2022 

2 [3228 BLES) 38 | 2 [358|33|33 | 8 |E3|88| 8 |58| 8 | 2 ECH 

(8 [O6 jp coaja la| & [2 i& ¡at als [5 [2 ja lal e B {a (as 
Morgan. . 8i.. ie | 9| 294$ 17,500) . ($3 U|$5 e gl Tor 153 9 12| 422|$ 18,425 ool. $ 2 441$ 4 to 
Montezuma., 10 Go 60, ga't, 136 7,935] + ?10| 505 l4 126 11 12}, . 13,374 00), . .1 S 161 9 06 
Mesa o, 12 165, 105 val 18| 770 25,100] 290| 297} 510 12 166.3) 116,3 12 " 1,060! 24,398 ool soo| 3 40) § 30 
Otero , $ » 19804 8 18| 545 . 24,000 20| 2 70) 4 16 Ch al 120 9l. 545 6,940 52 259 515 
,Outay.. . .. 9| 300] rosi 8 12] 529 15,125| 100| 2811 § 25 fo, aoj tai 10 1sf 718 23,800 oo} 187| 273 4 68 
Park a.’ 21 170] 113] 22 24 659 13,930 497| 6 el " 168| 134 23 261 738 18,430 00 .| 3/83} 4 46 
PluMips ,. 40| 180] 112 32 34) 1,043 4,830} . 230] 3 zi 43) 153) 110 35 38| 2,289 18,698 ool. y, 201 4 13 
Pitkin 8p / we oa fe , | 2 8) 184| 99.8 8| 23 853 63,625 00 , 303] 313 6 st 
Prowers, . 3 i85; 134 8 13| 260 - 443 79, 5 rol! 19} 17134 WEI? 11 17| 553 16,749 oof ..] 324) 534 
Pueblo , 44) 185) 105) 46)* 78] 3,089) 198,375) 6o00| 3 26 634 44 190] 121 Sr 86 3,242 210,315 00] 600] 314] 974 
Rio Blanco , 7). 100] 6 ul 328 19,800] . 4475 7 02 7 105 6 a 230 13,100 O0] . 508| 709 
Rio Grande . 17 170) 122] 34 zol 841 23,450 Bj 2531 4 08 | 17) 179 117 17 23| 898 25,520 90 14) 225] 342 
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Routt. . 
Saguache . $ 24 160 


Sau Juan 1| 100 
Sau Miguel 2 187 
Sedgwick 24 
Summit, . 8 130 
Washington zaf 150 
Weld . t 63) 181 
Yuma.. _ 30) 160 
Totals. Japa | 
Average.. " 171 
3— 


7 7| 135] Mod 
16 18|j* 565 13,255 112 
1 4|] 400 us o 
2 3] 120 n 
16 "um SEN 
Mas 430 ES 359 
15 92| 304 Se P 
$i 82} 2,983 Kn $25 
"m m ` 349i " 1,812) " 
997! 1,372 61,042 $3,877,326 21,786 
h 
D 
€ E 
e ; 


4 79 
34? 
1 87 
261 
2 30 
3 85 
2 85 
4 16 
222 


H 


el, 98| rs 15, 280 3,000 00 a| 556| 737 
25|  160| 96 6 18 d 710 13,100 co} ru! 3 81) 571 
1 200 1 4 300 8,000 00 2 19 3 8o 
E Uu 
Ar 188. 81M 3 al 134 3,825 00) 7 315| 535 E 
7 
! os 180| 100 23 M 568 8,855 00 4| 29] 463 py 
9 133 7 A 440 11,550 00) 651] 4601 7 72 S 
26} Go 102| "o 26, 508 24,088 00 2 2 93 477 $” 
t 
65| éiss 70| oni 3,266 82,975 48) 787| 296| 520 Z 
35 , 109 22 27| 728 14,605 oo|, 2 25} 4 20 ty 
1,284| 169 7] 110,81 1,190] 1,723 72,2321$ 4) 387,809 49 26,516 A ES Z 
r 
2 "— . d A . Fd 
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TABLE VII. 
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FINANCIAL STATEMENT FOR 1889, 


RECFIPTS, 

COUNTIES | s n | General Fund e | other ene | Total Receipts 
Arapahoe s ia ee a wep «e. 4.. +... 1... > $ 3125,37525 | $ 193,810 93 | $ 292,885 29 | $  72,63176 | $ 684,703 23 
Archuleta Deky a uetus VM ER s 749 28 683 24. 1,630 4t A ... 4 3,062 93 
Baca... sane 4 BSA NGO OV ute SR ets eU Dew 420 04 5,088 o3 1,625 18 , 19500 7,328 25 
Bent. .... aha Eco De deas Rows 19,121 68 22,285 58 i 23,516 21 3,254 65 68,178 12 
Boulder So PERS AA ds s 7,856 84 17,636 22 |, 25,852 30 1,056 76 52,502 12 
Chaffee . x. de di zb. v ouam e 13,832 28 9,927 8o 17,275 40 3,702 88 44,738 36 
Cheyenne oar d Kin a DE E "NN" 1,148 48 921 77 1,961 30 scu Roe v 4,031 55 
Clear Creek. ... A Da Us A gis 4,823 61 8,390 58 17,706 28 DEE 30,920 47 
Conejos. . .. à MES 2 oc n 4,869 49 9,926 89 6,520 15 1,433 01 22,749 54 
Costilla A E 983 33 . $1343 25 1,393 76 334 18 8,054 52 
Guster: wed Vaca det one ub. AN 2,150 93 51393 52 31799 44 », 920 49 12,264 38 
Delta. . .... um ‘ 2 we 3,165 14 6,461 89 4,052 29 3,529 79 15,209 11 
Dolores ud a a xir a ei A de Als 742 58 114 70 562 89 30 30 1,450 47 
Douglas  . E SG p eds et S iate 5,599 15 7,315 84 6,547 11 106 00 19,568 10* 
Eagle ..... —— "PS TURNS 1,211 26 3,706 ss 2.393 26 1,986 14 10,297 21 
Xibert ; E bar. etus Sd. 6,613 43 5,467 99 2,036 90 755 61 14,873 93 
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El Paso ... 
Frentont... 
c Garfield ., . 
@ipin .... 
Grand. ... 
Gunmuson .. 
Hinsdale.. . 
Huerfano . 
Jefferson .. . 
Kiowa. . -> 
Kit Carson . , 
La Plata... 
Larimer... 

- Las Animas. 
Lincoln ... 
Logan.. . 
Montrose . . 
Morgan ,.. 
Montezuma . 
Mesa... .. 


Oterd nee e aas nnt rb m] tt] e n 


+ 


e 


D 


D 


D 


D 


D 


e 


D 


D 


D 


sx er e 


D 


D 
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D 


D 


zs ae a see 


24,169 24 
6,134 33 
8,362 59 
5,889 85 

339 Sr 
3,460 20 
166 09 
7,185 27 
6,570 09 
178 17 
2,047 13 
7,098 89 
8,550 23 
11,328 96 
15,175 63 
422 94 
3,828 19 
5,658 47 
2,216 70 
44763 71 
934 79 


3; 


` 20,775 46 48,907 97 27,809 31 121,661 98 
18,062 31 20,618 49 434 36 45,244 49 
5,324 70 13,487 60 | ' 72 15 27,747 04 
6,460 o2 12,897 78 139 55 25,387 20 
1,025 21 257 92 49 50 1,672 44 
7,004 28 10,540 39 67 54 21,072 41 
2,129 66 316 31 e wn 2,612 06 
9,887 o8 6,717 74 783 93 25,177 02 
15,340 67 12,287 18 2,217 Q9 ' 36,415 03 
4,995 21 71799 28 O 12,972 66 
6,295 08 1,047 47 i 16907, 9,556 60 
8,893 53 51933 50 1,197 37 23,123 29 
12,851 20 22,410 69 85 00 43,897 12 
24,619 26 19,648 22 6,786 38 62,382 82 
18,476 41 15,655 at 1,387 87 5o,665 12 
1,692 69 9,683 93 Ser serie 11,199 56 
7,916 10 10,648 64 7,195 o5 29,587 98 
5,179 39 74964 45 48t 19 19,183 50 
2,326 50 5,014 97 468 95 10,027 t2 
4,954 57 8,866 39 EPI 18,584 67 
4,182 72 4,093 60 10,000 00 18,211 11 
i 
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COUNTIES 


TABLE VIL—Continued. 


Quray... 
Park... 
Phillips . . 
Pitkin... 
Prowers. . 
Pueblo... 
Rio Blanco, 
Rio Grande 
Routt . . 

Saguache . 
San Juau . 
San Migual 
Sedgwick . 
Summit. , 
Washington 
Weld.... 


D 


D 


D 


D 


D 


D 


D 


H 


D 


o8 9)... R 9 8 8 à 9 B ov c 9 o * 9 . c o9 o9 . à v 


a 


~ 


Yuma »...... 


Totals......-, 


D 


ee @ @ eee 
. sesar D 
. * * à wee 
a . . . . ... 
9| 8 9 5 B * 


as ks e a 


Sr q...» 
oe eae ees 


oo wer mB we 
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DH 
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e... . . . ener m o os ot tg: 


D 
D 
D 
D 


E 
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D 


D 


D 
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$ 3,220 19 
4,640 15 
1,394 55 
3,206 37 
1,844 11 
22,647 13 

323 47 

4,217 68 
2,111 95 
4,266 55 
seep ee 
2,279 06 
4,998 52 
3,260 12 


3,012 22 


l 19,139 47 , 


1,017 51 


$ 405,326 35 


$ 


2,413 98 
5,920 53 
6,459279 
1,434 17 
5,980 74 
38,883 89 
1,426.11 
4,570 19 
5,679 46 
5,397 21 
22,469 8t 
1,722 35 
3,701 04 
4,019 52 
2,515 9L 
27,53$ 35 
2,933 98 


$ 613,889 76 


$ 


6,885 32 
4,944 60 
51204 77 
14,334 50 
6,656 24 
42,214 13 

669 22 
19,375 45 
1,165 36 
3,838 96 


zs a roses 


" 


$ 


482 92 
6,435 98 
3,229 05 
8,829 82 

17,283 40 
6,831 73 


794,832 05 


$ 6,050 0n 
138 60 

669 63 

2,406 08 


11,482 07, 


30,288 97 
1,363 25 

5 00 
1,975 74 


stese ^9 


. 32 20 


,D886 28 


5,028 gt 
13,079 73 
1,346 49 


$ 223,203 82 


$ 


Am't on hand From ` Erom From all 
July 1, 1888 General Fund | Special Fund | Other Sources m Receipts 


18,569 39 
15,643 88 
13.719 74 
21,381 12 
25,933 16 
334,034. 12 
2,418 8o 
19,526 57 
8,961 77 
15,478 46 
2,469 81 
4,484 33 
15,167 74 
12,394 97 
19,386 85 
77.137 95 
12,129 71 


$ 2,037,251 98 
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TABLE VII— Continued. 


FINANCIAL STA'UEMENT FOR 188.—EXPENDITURES j 


meem aeaniee et mope ame e ea A m A AA A A A A e E m mm — iaa men mee A ais n 
hind e e E INIT ane == 


; CT A TE Oe nena cnet 
For Bites, Build. Balance 11 hauds 
For Teachers’ For Current For temporary Total in, 
COUNTIES Wages. Expenses. ingsand Furni| Loans paid. | Expenditures. NE ied 5 


S E 


Arapahoe... Al $ 20425532 | $ 53,075 47 | $ 317,841 57 | $  29,60100 | $ 604,774 36 | $ 79,928 8 


Archuleta 4. 5 2 n a ec ae 981 74 976 13 65743 |l... pee 2,615 30 447 36 
Been, eee een nnn n nn nnl 3,515 61 590 24 103 51 180 00 4,189 36 3,138 89 
A ieu RA es |e ae ew wee 17,835 40 14,604 23 15,538 14 15,818 57 63,806 34 4,371 78 
Boulder... ..... 22 eee .. 28,387 73 9,494 90 3,183 16 1,544 93 42,000 72 9,891 40 
Le s. 0o e oo yov BLE wis 15,271 01 3,357 47 2,088 94 2,605 53 23,322 95 21,415 41 
Cheyenne «2 dU aa 465 00 329 37 2,615 Dä 309 22 3,714. 39 317 16 
ClearCreek o... ..ooo.... ... 18,095 94 41339 99 T X43 35s EE 23,579 28 74341 19 
Couejo&. o. Ro Evo OS huy m ee NN 8,035 28 2,889 69 2,541 62 564 67 " 14,981 26 9,818 28 
Costillaiz (io erre iaa 3,413 47 1,338 58 $5230 | |. 2. «e | 5,603 15 2,451 37 
Gusta wow E RIS RR GERI a 7,604 82 1,516 15 36455 |... ennt 9,485 52 2,778 86 
Delta ae ooonoo ooo rnt 6,513 95 | 1,156113 1,972 56 883 44 10,526 08 41683 03 
Dolores. ......oo .. o... ..... 790 00 maer penada ge Jeer 932 21 518 26 
Douglases ve ein Sie REX 9,356 07 1,043 74 . 2,391 33, 353 59 13,144. 73 6,423 37 
Haglez.a $4 $e vh ux mem rw erm 2,975 38 786 10 1,335 33 . 55 5,097 36 5,199 85 
HBibert., 5. 24 eat 4a See ey eae ' 5,435 62 1,616 65 738 8& | een eee 7,790 9x 7,083 12 
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TABLE VU—Concluded. 


eamm rre a ee e see) 
ee er 


pene 


COUNTIES, Por eashers! | gen Te ama Pur] POMEROY | nn, | ace, reir 
El Paso., o... ........ EE $ a0,5094 | $ 21,304 73 | fF 43,149 80 | $ 2,368 57 $ 10537404 | $ 18,287 94 
Fremont... .... 4.4 vu... +.» ! 20,720 00 3:646 63 3,024 OF 1,638 62 29,029 26 16,215 23 
Garfield, ... Dave .. iii cane 8,955 71 4,288 74 9,301 St ..... ae 22,545 96 5,201 08 
Gilpin.. Lara rr A 141904. 53 2,572 95 1,807 24 726 36 20,011 08 5,276 12 
Gran DENTEN 845 00 146 41 O Oc c] 4 991 4I 681 03 
Gunnison o hr eres 10,859 64 34013 ot 1,291 19 eer e 15,163 84 5,908 57 
Hinsdile...... 0... .. >»... es 1,485 00 1,002 67 |.. -.... def aves 2,487 67 124 39 
Huerfano,.. .  .... ... he. 9,755 51 1,752 41 5,196 69 608 61 17,313 22 7,863 8o 
Jefferson. ne, 18,494 00 5,367 $2 1,012 30 1,452 67 26,326 49 10,088 54 
Kiowa occ. Sh be eee eee 2,807 75 1,208 96 1,006 68 17 5,022 66 7,950 00 
Kait Carson ro rr rr 4,153 12 439 33 171 97 * 132 39 4,896 8r 4,659 79 , 
Là Plata... . bee eee ee aes 11,191 68 2,596 19 4,006 50 971 90 18,766 27 4,357 02 
Take... lee oa ann 13,612 50 10,428 43 MED VENE 24,040 93 19,856 19 
EXanmer.... +... . 1...» 27,924 84 5,746 76 44483 43 8,974 02 ` ra 05 15,253 77 
Las Anmas ...... 2226 o... 0. 21,119 77 5,193 01 3,773 52 "aet o... 40,086. 30 20,578 82 
Lincoln .,....... e e m n s 1,083 00 392 45 a 9,85 64 | ........ 10,961 09 238 47 
Logan e... ee ee o. 8,121 9o 4,096 40 8,994 45 478 30 21,691 05 7,896 93 
Montrose ......o. ann 8,610 94 3,335 14 3,438 41 . n . 3,798 or 


o 


15,384 49 
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Morgan... » 
Montezuma,. . 
Mesa.. ars 
Otero.,.,. 

Ouray... es. 
Park .. À 
Phiüülps..... 
Pitkin. .... 
Prowers .... 
Pueblo . Sg 
Rio Blattco . . . 
Rio Grande . 
Routt... .. 
Saguache. . .. 
San Juan. . | 

San Miguel... 
Sedgwick.. .. 
Summit nro 
Washıngton,!. , 
Weld...... 


wumá....... 


E 


. 


D 


Totals .... 


A 


D 


D 


e 


4 


D 


D 


a ses ro 


, 


D 


D 


aer 


š 4,223 20 
7,278 38 
4,653 06 
6,139 77 
7,613 76 
6,011 89 
9,616 50 
5,624 14 

'. 37,742 08 

1,289 17 
8,147 22 
3,267 00 
5,980 92 
1,620 00 
1,675 00 
3,814 41 
^31455 32 
3,093 50 
! — 84239 54 


f 3,763 65 


$ 714,972 68 


t 


747 77 ~ 1,205 60 
2,190 27 3,107 10 
1,757 5% 10,888 40 
1,172 57 6,323 13 
1,790 50 562 08 
1,971 9t 1,711 08 

10,958 23 |- 655 07 
1,523 28 / 11,414 79 
20,830 59 31,412 03 

356 08 33 90 
3,895 21 3,059 23) 

457 30 683 5o 
1,222 44 : 1,279 36 

693 88 d SE EU 

239 35 211 47 
1,520 82 1,629 99 

* 1,103 29 605 49 
3,587 40 5,563 38 
10,398 45 8,891 19 
2,159 08 3,458 47 

$ 242,162 82 | $ 550,205 63 


$ 94,947 65 


————————————————— —— 9— RE a a Do a ai ti 


GEERT 


H 


109 45 $1986 02 
INE 12,575 75 
74 | mam 

956 55 14,592 02 

* 80 80 10,047 14 

331 31 10,026 19 

ek terete d 21,229 80 
880 51 19,442 72 

14,664 71 104,649 4r 

6 90 685 15 

326 83 15,428 49 
O RE 4:407 80 
873 88 "9,356 63 
EE 2,313 88 
544 10 2,669 92 

2,511 71” 9,476 93 

726 69 5,890 79 

" 367 oS 16,611 33 
1 3,283 21 56,812 39 
60 00 9,441 30 


$ 1,602,288 78 


v 


D 


1 


! 1 
3,041 10 


6,008 92 
1,911 40 
3,977 37 
5,596 74. 
3,693 55 


151 32 ave 


6,499 44 
29,484 7 
733 65 
4,098 08 
44553 97 ^ 
6,121 86 
155 93 
1,814 4r 
5,690 8 
6,504 18 
2,775 52 
20,325 56 
2,688 41 


434,963 20 
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"M |. TABLE VIII. | 
FINANCIAL STATEMENT FOR 180 —RECEIPTà, 
Balance in TA a 
COUNTIES. cer rad General Fund, ; See Pund. AEN SE 
L. July 1, 1889, 
Arápahoe 4 xus Ron ri CR URL CANA AC € $ 79,718 31 $ 220,233 50 $ 353,696 03 $ 280,077 40 $ 933,725 24 
Archuleta p, cele eee eee ee erare 1,067 98 1,001 24 772 70 634 31 3,476 23 
DI Mie ede eo Aten A 308 47 2,736 20 3,201 42 3,809 10 10,055 19 
Bent svo oye sok oi Aes ET Pedo ER 3,904 11 i 7,596 59 _ 41619 ar 816 07 16,936 08 
Boulder... epee eee rog oet tnnt 7,787 39 15,032 44 28,663 59 4,665 53 56,148 95 
Ohaffee. A. Ee BWA eh BE "ENEE 20,521 25 8,843 56 16,981 55 31364 76 49,711 12 
Cheyenne ...o.oo.oo.oora CCCo 307 43 3,376 04 , 4,258 10 ' 175 03 8,116 60 
Clear Creek eee re nnn nn | © mas 86 6,289 xo 18,216 59 925 42 32,765 97 
Conejos Larco rro rr rr Sen 8,147 43 7,145 45 7,926 88 9,034. 00 32,253 76 
Pr se ee ee ee eee ee ehan 2,625 67 4,886 30 873 15 1,067 89 91453 OL 
CU o A A EE EE 2,531 23 3,582 29 3,942 20 1,672 77 11,728 49 
nc E 3,809 11 5,851 45 3,974 61 375,19 13,960 36 
DE da E ets ENER $1826 | ........ sS Panos A eg "en 95 1,19Q 21 
Doug iai re^ ale A Ru ee rM Ru PE 6,264 22 7,114 73 5,771 27 175 oo 19,325 22 
Eagle A E A AO 6,348 41 4,290 ot 3,350 27 4/188 54 18,778 13 
Elbert EE 6,180 49 6,790 35 4,013 25 162 65 17,146 74 
a o uo EE ug Bee iere 13,868 39 30,468 02 66,180 63 26,473 35 136,990 39 
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^ 
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t kt 


Fremont, oc 2 bake ew ree e 45,604 ge Hm 27 14,000 40 100 60 42,943 $9 

Garfield .....o.. oro. estre ttt tt msg 5:140 95, 4,678 76 12,271 28 3,103 74 25,194 73 

Gipin EEN ne 5,376 12 6,687 05 14,882 68 138 09 27,004 04 

Grand een Sok had. else dores 359 6r 1,227 57 517 89 25 00 2,120 07 à 
Gunnison ... os... n ek tw ou... ost n E s 54907 11 5,883 16 9,605 04 | , 455 80 21,851 133 "Y 
Hinsdale o... oo... «o.» EE 164 03 2,160 71 GUY ae ......- 2,646 65 E 
Huerfano or EK 8,490 11 9,017 32 6,827 79 1,464 49 25,799 7I 4 
Jefferson "cec eee eer heh tuta ttn 9,696 98^ 15,588 85 13,107 67 9,969 35 ' 48,362 85 El 
KIOWA ... oo... o... ..«..o oo» +... tu t s 8,129 11 3,396 14. + 9,719 36 2,094 1X ,23,338 72 y 
KítCarson .. o... vente m 9 moro. so. 4,442 20 5,236 98 10,426 50 44866 20 24,471 88 B 
du plateis Moe edd EEN 3,895 08 7,540 33 6,206 10 pes 09 18,234 60 7 
Take RA EN AA 2,011 13 15,226 81 31,853 48 IO 49,091 42 2 
Larimer Ee 15,283 06 22,021 30 18,976 00 5:321 77 61,602 13 E 
Las Animas .. 2 2. Feet tr mter ttg 19,996 43 18,194 23 23,148 94 V 18,747 60 80,087 10 a 
Lincoln ........«.... +... tttm ts 233 37 3,502 78 31913 54 -ato o0 4,857 69 E 
To MEMO LINE 8,684 65 9,412 90 i 17,944 90, 589 00 36,631 45 pá 
Montrose .. ssa o .. l eae eos. 3,812 99 5,122 84 10,5914 | o... .... 19,435 97 a 
“Morgan DEET 2,373 76 4,127 94 ` 6,868 73 "546 53 13,916 96 3 
Montezuma E 2,388 11 3,601 35 2,448 19 |; 434 28 8,871 93° O 
Mega. seen nr NA ER aa A 5,260 9r 5,585 18 71875 71 263 20 19,485 00 a 
OPER PR T 31663 91 4,298 40 1,143 39 557 15 9,662 75 ^ 
Ouray be ce ee dor rr » 8:544 85. |. 2,486 04. 9,121 93 * 1$ 35 15,167 67 > 
O rot 7 


i EM o D 
De r 
i 4 i D 
" TABLE VIlI—Continued. . 
Balance in d 
COUNTIES. p aT General Hund, Special Fund. SE Besch 
July 1, 1889. S d 

Park. cho ewe eK Gl Pate ee oe Adae $ 5,599 01 $ 6,793 99 $ 6,5048 | $ 61591 i] 4 1945939 
Phiips Ze axo WE eor d e Rc 4,602 27 6,076 60 6,567 47 1,752 24 18,998 58 
Pn .....o.o.o.o ooo ooo ee nner rene fo 4,960 95 «  Yr,339 60 37,764 65 45,226 00 * 99,291 20 
Prowers- a T voee hs E ROR ES 5,124 76 5,944 53 | ^ + 3,364 Bo 1,641 68 16,075 77 
Pueblo... cca eee e eee en ont 54,840 74 47,814 93 61,008 84 , 111,714 63 275,379 14 
Rio Blanco, ENN Me eee RENE AER 1,192 53 1,531 or 3,602 44 * 1,768 32 8,095 20 
Rio: Grande 4 VE CUBA AUS AE ANEN URN de sm e 4,173 74 3,162 91 11,801 36 ; 2,948 71 22,086 72 
BOE reng ee A TP 4,748 50 4,889 54 i 1,381 89 298 11,022 OF 
Saguache EE Se ANE. NECS 6,270 07 5,384 62 4,366 14 3,331 10 19,351 93 
San A d MO ag RA E E e 155 93 2,813 48 31273 | «wre vee ,3,282 14 
Ban Miguel e uu A X SERRE 1,814 41 1,665 04 _ 255 08 1,841 65 5,576 18 
oa Sweet ta ene RO UE DER 41996 53 1,897 76 4,531 36 170 78 11,596 43 
Summit ...... e... o sereo tee ees 4,082 80 4,197 04 _ 2,614 99 1,831 38 12,726 21 
Washington .., v rm 1,645 27 2,897 48 __ 10,863 89 |- : $83 3o 15,490 04 
Welde 220629... 5 E ee SA ey 19 OR oe EUER 18,569 o3 1 28,592 25 32,124 92 9,933 4 89,119, 64. 
Yuma ........ x. Aui. A ee 3,074 09 2,689 13 — 7,480 81 M 603 25 13,847 28 
Tolals-; uy à oye ce qs oon EE $ 431,550 43 $ 640,485 99 $ 953,162 87 $ 571,749 18 $ 2,596,948 47 
ee M GE EC mem SS SPO Gn a a ee a ee EE E A 
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TABLE VIU—Continited. ý 
i AA : ' e ] 
29 FINANCIAL STATEMENT FOR 18% —EXPENDITURES, 


For sites . {Balance in hands 
For teachers’ For current , Tempora: Total 
COUNTIES. wages, expenses, puildin T loans paid. expenditure, 2i ad 


Arapahoe... sls eee ee eee ee | $ 23710153 | $ 63,908 22 | $ 28554248 | $ 1194294 62 | $ 705,46 85 | $ 227,878 39 


Y Archuleta oce eene 1,120 73 300 96 209 53 625 00 2,286 22 1,220 OL 
` Baca... oa AA a ets 3,202 34 1,976 50 3,589 41 ` 25 00 8,793 25 1,261 94 
Belit. xe oec C ote te pe edu vase 5,349 20 2,098 97 4,408 62 702 84 12,550 63 4,385 45 
Boulder .....!l ER BEES 32,338 42 9,918 77 2,679 37 | 77 36 45.713 92 10,435 03 
Chaffee ....... "ER Rp 16,626 50 41762 57 7,514 63 759 o8 29,662 8 20,048 34 
Cheyenne... eee ee ee 1,922 46 841 81 2,87740 a 5,641 67 ' 2,474 93 
a AAA EEN EC 17,199 37 4,717 73 1,703 20 d 240 3I 23,860 61 8,905 36 
OMRON EE 9,600 67 4,286 36 | 807018 |... eee ae 21,957 21 "10,296 55 
Costilla "ctc 4,193 65 1,588 o3 1,599 62 4 wer 7,381 30 2,071 71 
Custer. . . .. Matter ten 5,408 35 1,333 32 1,648 29 33 37 8,423 33 3,305 16 
Délta:-.-. ee Sree aed EAR EG 6,602 45 2,008 22 , 11287 36 150 49 10,048 52 3,911 84 
Dolores ..o. ooo ooo ooo. .oo oso. 909 00 68 25 EET. EE 968 25 221 96 
Dongas +. ee ee ee bee : 9,385 73 630 83 1,112 2I 285 39 11,414 16 , "ent 06 
Hüglé og Soe gees ere OP Vie " 45512 89 1,397 77 6,613 59 460 38 ! r2, 784 63. , " 5,99350 


Elbert, 2.046 .. ... 2... 5 6,685 so ? 1,162 27 281 82 "666 25 8,795 84 8,359 90 
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EN IA 


ElPaso .... erar nn 


D 4 
Fremont `, 


Garfield . . 
Gilpin... 
Grand... 
Gnnnison . 
Hinsdale . 
Huerfano . 
Jefferson . 
Kiowa... 
Kit Carson 
La Plata. . 
Lake ... 
Larimer . . 


D 


. 


D 


Las Animas . 


Lincoln ,. 
Logan... 
Montrose . 


a aa rw 


D 


^ 


e 


D 


a 


P 


* 


D 


D 


D 


te 


a we 


COUNTIES. 


* 


a 


a * «4 * ^ 


sag 


H 


For teachera’ 
wages. 


47,925 13 
23,142 8r 
10,224 94 
16,012 75 
1,025 00 
9,794 66 
1,361 75 
11,655 06 
19,070 67 
51590 72 
7,067 89 
11,027 62 
13,140 13 
29,182 99 
24,379 54 
2,844 58 
10,113 90 
9,605 83 


For current 
expenses, 


$ 21,574 6t 
3,699 66 
3,94 79 
4,263 63 
86 44 
2,868 53 
1,171 69 
323 19 
51479 03 
2,219 82 
2,697 36 
1,887 sé 
6,067 51 
6,347 79 
6,329 25 
1,364 Bt 
9,487 9r 
2,341 65 


buildings and 
furniture, 


E 


TABLE VIl—Concuded. 


For sítes, 


Tempora 
joane pal . 


$ 4408761 | $ 10,945 22 
6,248 61 246 07 
5,337 70 E MO PD 6% 

287 51 36 67 
248369] cr ee wey 
1,824 42 382 72 
6,577 09 150 87 
13,506 ga 1,327 23 
7,867 42 487 14 
7,933 44 207 78 
707 89 i 436 50 
2,009 29 24,767 79 
4041 83 7,128 46 
27,190 98 | 5... .... 
375 07 EE SCH "I 
5,5to 36 506 75 
" 8882 48 . $3 


al 


expenditure, 


$ 


123,232 57 


33,337 15` 


19,517 43 
20,600 56 

1,356 70 
14,870 23 

2,533 44 
18,706 21 
39,383 83 
16,165 10 
17,806 47 
14,059 59 
45,984 72 
46.70.07 
57899, 77 

4,584 46 
25,618 92 
15,836 33 


D 
eS 


` 


$. 


Balance in hands 
of County 
Treasurer. 


13,757 82 
9,606 44 
5,677 30 
> 6,403 48 
773 37 
6,980 78 
113 21 
7,093 $0 
8,979 o2 
7,173 62 
6,665 41 
4,175 01 
3,106 70 
14,901 06 
22,187 33 
31273 23 
11,012 53 
3,599 64 
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Lo 


Morgan... 
Montezuma . 
Mesa .... 
Otero .... 


Ouray.... 
Park. ...., 
Phillips . .. 
Pitkin... . 
Prowers ... 
Puéblo .., 
Rio Blanco . 
Rio Grande . 
Routt .,.. 
Ságuache ., 
; San Juan ,. 
San Miguel . 
Sedgwick ,. 
Summit... 
Washington . 
Weld 
Yüma,... 


Li 


tapas 


e 


D 


D 


* 


D 


4 


D 


e 


D 


D 


D 


4 


D 


D 


D 


Totals oee wa ee KE s 


engen 


3,769 25 
4,203 24 
8,740 25 
5,438 22 
7,298 53 
8,793 55 
7,827 22 
15,171 25 
5,372 53 
55,769 10 
1,839 oo 
7,632 34 
5,566 06 
+ 6,847 73 
1,710 00 
1,938 56 
4,719 31- 
^ 3,821 31 
5,699 37 
36,647 98 
6,393 15 


$ 818,604 65 


* A 


729 55 
744 04 
2,246 14 
1,274 54 
1,643 27 
980 88 
1,826 98 
15,076 29 
1,567 57 
18,094 78 
2,050 60 
31054 33 
571 58 
1,173 93 
447 S4 
643 80 
1,141 21 
3,485 60 
1,743 75 
11,410 63 
2,197 87 


255,270 7t 


2,055 39 
$78 16 
1,612 28 
1,520 99 
3,207 S4 
2,241 73 
2,920 79 
33,734 78 
1,017 8r 
63,455 83 
964 34 
4,598 63 
437 20 
1,559 48 
1,262 59 
1,483 34 
2,614 99 
3,095 77 
10,508 05 
1,962 06 


$ 607,503 32 


D 


108 45 


a 19 99 


913 ot 
252 00 
630 13 
728 46 
429 42 
981 1r 
79,812 81 
769 39 
S5 23 
1,857 88 
200 30 
972 93 
1,734 12 
31509 15 
385 16 


———— 
$ 273,429 20 


6,662 64 
5,545 43 
13,511 68 
8,485 75 
12,779 47 
12,744 62 
13,004 4I 
63,982 32 
8,939 02 
2x7, 133 52 
51623 33 
15,340 53 
6,574 78 
11,439 02 
2,157 54 
"3,844 95 
6,544 16 
10,894 83 
33,293 OL 
62,075 81 
10,938 24 


$ 1,944,807 88 


a a 


7,254 32 
3,326 50 
51973 32 
14177 00 


a 
2,388 20 : 


6,714 77 
51994 17 
35,308 88 
71136 73 
58,248 62 
2,471 87, 
6,746 19 
4,448 13 
7,912 9r 
1,124 60 
1,731 23 
51052 27 
ER 
3,197 03 
27,043 33 


` 2,909 04 
$ 


652,146 59 
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TABLE IX. R 


D 


FINANCIAL SUMMARIES ` 
EF Be ` 
1889! | RECEIVED | PAID 
' zl + 
Amount on hand July 1, 1888, . ... q... $ 405,326 35 


From General Fund. a... o. oa.» 613,889 76 

From Special Fund  ............ On 794,832 05 

From all other sources, ...... wee so 223,203 82 
Total receipts... .., ........ $037,251 98 

“Tea .[$ 714,972 68 

ze. tn n , 242,162 82* 


~ 

Teachers’ wages... ...... ce o 
D 

For current expenses, — ...... a. e 


For sites, buildings and furmture, ... eo ooo In A 550,205 63 


^» 94,947 65. 
2. +... | $1,602,288 78 


For temporary loans paid .... .... eee 
Total expenditures .. . .... ... 


1890 | 
Amount on hand July 1,1889 .. ees svenn E $ 431,550 43 
From General Fund... ...... ee ee | 640,485 99 ` 
Front Special Fund .,....o.oo ooo oa. 953,162 87 > 
From all other sources, ., . ne .... . 571,749 18 


Total receipts ... ... . oe e e 1 $2,550,948 47 


——— 


For teachers’ enges... lero. we | E 818,604 65. 
For current expenses, , . SERM srine s 255,270 71 
For sites, buildings and furniture. ..... . DÉI ` 607,503 32 
For temporary loans paid .....».... ln 263,429 20- 


Tatal expenditures 2... 4. oo... eo | $1,944,807 88- 


Balance ob hand. .......<... ec. s coo... | $ 652,149 Së: 


D * 


ide 


V 
D H 
3 4 * SR " 
TABLE X. | 
à APPORTIONMENT OF STATE BUND 
1889 1890 
$1.738 PER CAPITA » 91.323 PER CAPITA 
COUNTIES 
Amount | Deducted Balance Amount | Deducted | Balan 
: j > d 
apportioned | for hlanks SEH apportioned | for blanks WEE 


Arapahoe... esee esses ee eee ooo... | $ 354329 | $ 9205 | $ 35,340 24 $ 30,175 71 a $ 30,053 66 


Archuleta ,...,......o s Al a CEN 231 25 9 56 221 69 214 2t 6 43 207 48 
Büácg ........ a 60715 je...’ 607 15 1,400 65 60 25 1,340 40 
BE, a a NC 2,567 46 70 34 2,497 12 616 66 21 74 594 y2 
Bonlder., A E ed a a |. *- 10,233. 72 24 08 6,209 64 7o! 4,983 42 72 20 4,911 22 
Chaffee a a. Eu ORIS xu ve cxi 2,619 30 25 50 2,593 Bo Us 2,050 OL 94 31 1,958 70 
Clesénaes cuu pea gu CES. Le ie Se d + 102 93 5I 36 "sn sy 230 30 18 33 |". at’ 97 
Clear fs PP 2,961 02 29 34 2,931 68 2,273 OI ' $2 80 2,220 21 
Conejos., soassa SE EEN EE Die 4,385 31 44 46 4,340 85 *3,837 25 Sr 83 3,785 42 
Costilla, ooo. .oo ooo o. o .o oo. o... ano | 2,136 76 34 85 2,101 9t 1,823 85 AT 95 1,781 go: 
Custer. SE geet e wor e 1,897 31 8 16 1,889 15 1,327 83 81 4o 1,246 43 
Delta duo udo vet ac doo V rc Pack ed 1,095 83 2 84 1,092 99 935 05 ó2 68 872 35 
Dolores `, ee EE EE E » 9 06 an Kg go 06 108 27 3 08 105 19 
Douglas.. 1,357 31 16 23 1,341 08 1,094 OL 50 53 ! 1,043 48 


x 


* 
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TABLE X—~Continued. - - , 


1880 1800 
/$1,738 PER CAPITA $1.323 PER CAPITA 
` , COUNTIES Bii So 
Amount Deducted alance Amount Deducted alance 
apportioned | for blanks EE yl apportioned | for blanks prier 


Elric oe eo re NR eae ee est LE 675 94 $ 1376 $ 662 18 $ 548 o6 $ 5266 5 495 40 


A eg E, ER AU UR E CN Rr uw 1,320 58 92 83 1,227 75 (00 DEI? 41 43 683 oi 
Hl Paan, ooo eee we ab ANA m 54443 07 53 50 5,389 57 5,105 30 192 37 4:912 93 
ER JURO RHEINE 41316 66 15 35 4,30X 3X 31333 04 <| — 114 65 3,218 39 
ENEE 1,721 15 33 95 1,687 20 . 12461 | tor 84 1,139 77 
CUP. dpa. 4 s V Ea dao EE UR 2,806 82 7 5o 2,799 82 2,152 82 48 49 2,104. 33 
Grandis s s RU Word d EE 180 99 ex 180 99 162 95 34 96 127 99 
o case del pe oS S REDE arc e 1,512 73 129? 1,494. 76 1,220 44 7a Bo 1,147 64 
Hinsdalt DEM 210 90 WEE 210 90 183 36 EE 174 05 
Huerfano `. leet roro ttn ng 3,800 19 29 75 35770 44 3,062 5a 24 90 3,037 62 
Jeffér&on-.. a vA esa EUR. ee RURAL SS 3,896 Jo 35 95 3,860 75 2,956 58 , 54 8o 2,901 78 
Kiowa EPI" 285 81 44 95 240 86 665 43 71:00 594 43 
Kit CATSON POP" 398 15 53 10 345 95 996 55 "an 937 38 
ES Plata een EE Cae Sete AES BO eee 2,305 22 . 780 2,267 42 1,384 92 16 27 1,368 65 
Take .....o.o tee eam eh eee Fe 4,082 35 7 50 4,074 85 3,288 63 58 98 3,229 65 
i 
$ , x ; , 


OL 
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— «X 


Larimer... 


Tas Animas . 


" Lincoln... 
Logan.... 
Montrose . . 
Morgan s.. 


i Montezuma , 


Mesa ,... 
Otero .... 
Ouray... 
Park .... 
Phillips... 
Pitkin .... 
Prowers... 
Pueblo .. 
1 v 

Rio Blanco . 
Rio Grande , 
Routt .... 
Saguache. . 


mr 


San Juan, . 
San Miguel, 
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Official Decisions. ` 


During this biennial term I have received a large 
number of letters asking for my opinion upon certain 
points of school law. In most cases, the opinions were 
approved by Hon. Samuel W. Jones, Attorney-General, 
and are given here in as brief a form as possible. 


OFFICIAL DECISIONS OF THE STATE SUPERINTENDENT. 


If territory is added to a district after the annual 
census o£ that district has been taken, the names of per- 
sous of school age residing in the annexed territory 
should be added to the census list.and the district given 
its per capita for such additional names. 


A woman cau legally act as Deputy County Superin- 
tendent of Schools, and a County Superintendent is 
legally entitled to a per diem for work performed by 
such deputy. 


A District Board of the third-class cau legally certify 
a special tax to the Board of.County Commissioners 
without a vote of the electors of the district. R 


Two schools in one district, holding a “five-months' 
session each, do not conform to the requirements of the 
law as prescribed in section seventy-one. 


State Certificates issued by other States are not recog- 
nized by the law of Colorado. Persons who wish to 
teach jn this State must hold certificates issued upon 
examination by the proper district, county or State 
authority. : 


A woman is not eligible to the office of County 
Superintendent of Schools. 


Organized territory cannot be legally detached from 
one district and added to another by the County Super- 
intendent without a petition from the residents of the 
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territory, except in cases where the boundaries are con- 
flicting. 


a 


^ 

The credits which County Superintendents are in- 
structed to give to applicants for certificates by reason 
of attendance at the Normal Institutes should be given 
to those persons only who have attended an Institute in 
Colorado. 

A County Superintendent can issue no certificate or 
“permit” to a person to teach in the public schools of 
Colorado except tlie certificates mentioned in the School 
Law, namely: A first, second or third, or a temporary. 


In the organization of new counties by tlie last Gen- 
eral Assembly, the- county lines, in a few cases, divided 
organized ¡school districts into two parts, leaving the 
district in two counties; in such cases, the district should 
be considered as a joint district. e 


There is nothing in the School Law of this State to 
prevent a County Superintendent from teaching in his 
county on account of his holding that office. 

In districts of the first-class the School Directors have 


entire charge of the examination of applicants for posi- 
tions in the schools of their district. - 


Temporary certificates are valid only until the next 
examination subsequent to the date of issue, and a 
teacher holding such temporary certificate cannot 
legally continue the school after the expiration of that 
time without a certificate legally issued upon examina- 
tion. The law which applies to other certificates in 
such cases does not apply to temporary certificates. 


^ A certificate to teach cannot be: annulled or with- 
drawn from a holder without cause for so doing. Sec- 
tion 16 of the Colorado School Law especially provides 
for such cases. 


A person holding a certificate issued by the County 
Superintendent of one of the counties that was divided 
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by the last General Assembly, and wishing to teach in 
the new county created by süch division, should be 


treated the same as one living in a different county from. 


the one in which he wished to teach. If he holds a 
first grade certificate the County Supetintendent may 
issue a duplicate certificate according to section 16, 
otherwise the applicaut must be examined and receive 
a certificate from the County Superintendent of the 
county in which he proposes to teach. ` 


After a district has voted a special tax, and such tax 
has been certified to the County Commissioners by the 
directors, it cannot be reconsidered or amended, nor cart 
the Board of Directors make a new levy. (See section 
70, School Law.) 


The school law of Colorado does not prohibit 


married women from teaching in the public schools of 
this State. 


A pupil can be expelled by the Board of Directors 


for any offense that in their judgment deserves such a 
penalty. . " 


- The legal holidays recognized by the laws of Colo- 
rado are: New Year’s; Washington's Birthday; Arbor 
Day—third Friday in April; Decoration Day; Fourth 
of July; Labor Day—the first Monday in September; 
'Thanksgiving and Christmas. 


If a County Superintendent desires to obtain a cer- 
tificate to teach in the county in which he resides, he is 
advised to appoint a deputy to conduct the examination 
aud pass upon the answers given to the questions pro- 
pounded, also to issue the certificate in accordance with 
the result of the examination. 


School Directors of a district of the third-class may 
purchase an organ for the use of the school and pay for 
it out of the special-fund. The general fund cannot be 
used for that purpose. 
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A tax-payer of a district can not dictate for what 
purpose the school building can be used. The School 
Directors are ‘the legal custodians of the school property. 


Two members of a Board in a district of the third- 
class can legally contract for furniture for their school 
house, but such contract should be made or ratified by 
a vote at a regular or special meeting of the Board. 
The third member of such Board can not legally refuse 
to sign warrants issued in payment of such furniture 
simply upon tke ground that he considers such furniture 
unnecessary. If illegality or fraud- exist then he can 
refuse, but the fact that he considers the furniture 
unnecessary is only a matter of opinion, and he should 
be governed by the opinion of the majority. . 


Vacancies in School Boards of the second and third 
classes must be filled by appointment made by the 
County Superintendent, and the person so,appointed 
holds the position until the next annual school election. 


A County Superintendent is legally entitled to re- 
ceive full compensation, both Jer diem and mileage, for 
attendance at the Normal District Institutes. 


A new school district, as soon as its organization is 
complete, is entitled to its share of the special fund 
standing to the credit of the old district of which it was 
formerly a part, also to receive each month its share of 
the uncollected special tax; providing always that a 
school has been commenced in the-district in good faith. 


A contract to teach made by two Directors with the 
proposed teacher is valid, 'and the person so engaged to 
teach can collect the amount named in the contract as 
compensation for his services if he perform such services 
in accordance with the terms of the contract, 


A certificate to teach cannot be revoked by a County 
Superintendent without haviug good and sufficient rea- 
sons for so doing. Alleged exorbitant wages named in 
a contract between him and the Directors of a district 
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would not be lawful reason for revoking a certificate 
unless fraud of some kind could be shown. 

When a certificate is revoked by a County Superin- 
tendent such revocation takes effect on the day named 
by him, and the holder thereof cannot lawfully teach 


during the pendency of-an appeal to the State Board of 


Education. E 


The wife of an alien becomes naturalized upon the 
naturalization of her husband, and is a citizen, as the 
term is used in the School Law. 


The teacher's legal authority over his pupils is con- 
fiued to the school grounds. 


A certificate issued under section 16 of the School 
Law terminates at the expiration of the tine for which 
the original was issued and cannot be renewed. 


The term “year”? used in the Act entitled, “An Act 
to secure to children the benefit of an elementary edu- 
cation," is defined to mean.the school year. And the 
term, “A court of competent jurisdiction," used in the 


' same Act, is defined to mean a Justice, a County'or a 


District Court. 
A first grade certificate cannot be renewed after the 
expiration of the time for which it was issued. 


The laws of Colorado do not provide for the appoint- 
ment of a truant officer. 


The school funds cannot be legally used for defray- - 
ing the expenses of a singing school. 


Failure to open a school iu a newly orgauized district 
within six months from the date of organization, makes 
void all proceedings pertaining to the formation of the 
district, unless the time for opening a school therein be 
extended to eight months by the County Superintend- 
ent. - ` 


The appointment of persons to, fill vacancies in dis- 


tricts of the second and third classes, is solely with the 
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County Superintendent. If a Director is absent from 
his district four months, it is a valid reason for appoint- 
ing his successor in-office. 


A non-fesident of a school district is one whose per- 
manent dwelling place is not within the boundaries of 
that district. > 


The' residence of a minor is the residence of his 
parents or guardian. 


If a person moves his family into a school district for 
the purpose of availing himself of the advantages 
afforded by that district, and subsequently, during the 
school year, removes from the distriet, he is not a resi- 
dent of such district, within the meaning of the term as 
used in the School Law of Colorado. The following is 
taken from a decision of the Supreme Court of Wiscon- 
sin (N. W. Rep., Vol. 41, page 1,014): ‘‘Effort has 
been made to guard against the precipitancy of non-resi- 
dents to points where superior advantages exist, and 
schools of high order are maintained, by holding that 
such children only are entitled to free tuition as are 
actually residing in the district for other reasons as a 
main purpose, than to participate in the advantages 
which the school affords.” ° 


A teacher’s salary can be legally increased during the 
term for which he is employed, only at a regular or 
special meeting of the School Board. - 


The County Treasurer is the only legal custodian of 
the school funds. The District Treasurer has no legal 
right to hold in his possession any of the general, special 
or bond fund, nor have the directors of a school district 
any legal geht to issue orders on the County "Treasurer, 
except in favor of those parties to whom the district is 
legally indebted. In the payment of school bonds, the 
District Treasurer has control of the funds only during 
the times of advertising and subsequent payment, 
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A vote in favor of levying a tax for building purposes 
is not sufficient to authorize the Directors of a district to 
erect a school building, when such tax has been col- 
lected. ‘There must be a vote by the electors directly 
upon the question of building a school house. 


The site for a school building in districts of the third 
class can be selected or changed only by a vote of the 
electors taken at the annual meeting, or a special meet- 
ing legally called. 

The quarterly examination cannot be taken in parts. 
If an applicant is successful in some of the subjects and 
unsuccessful in others, the entire examination must be 
taken at some future time. 


Two members of a School Board in districts of the 
„second and third classes, can make a legal contract with- 
out the consent of the third member, providing such 
contract is made at a regular meeting, Vr at a special 
meeting legally called, and of which all the Directors 
had legal notice. 


School Boards in districts of the first class, have en- 
tire control of the examination and licensing of appli- 
cants to teach in their districts. They also have a legal 
right to renew certificates without examination. 


If a teacher is engaged by the year at an annual salary, 
vacations are not deducted. If he is employed by the 
month, and paid a fixed sum per month, vacations are 
deducted if there is no contract to the contrary, A 
teacher could just as lawfully claim pay for the long 
summer vacation as for the customary holiday vacation. 


It does not invalidate a school warrant to specify a 
rate of interest not exceeding 8 per cent., or to have a 
date of payment specified therein. A County Treasurer 
would undoubtedly follow the legal directions as to the 
tate of interest and time of payment, regardless of what 
might be written in the watrant in addition to the usnal 
form. 
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A teacher cannot be legally dismissed before the 
expitation of the time for which she is engaged ‘‘with- 
out good cause shown," and if so dismissed she can 
collect full salary, provided she holds herself in readi- 
ness to fulfill her part of the contract. 


Where a division of a school district places a member 

of the School Board in the new district it works a 

vacancy in the Board of the old district, and does not 

make such person a member of the Board in the new 

district. A full Board must be chosen in the new dis- 

trict and all vacancies in the old district filled by 
_appointment made by the County Superintendent. 


Four months of school in each school year are neces- 
sary in order that a district may hold its organization. 
(See sections 30 and 77.) Three months of school are 
necessary to entitle a district to its share of the public 
funds. (See section 75.) This practically makes four 
months of school necessary in each district. 


School must be held in a building situated within 
the boundaries of the district. 


Y A Board of School Directors cannot legally change 


the site for a school building which has been selected by 
a legal vote of the electors of such district. 


Two members of a School Boatd have a right to dis- 
miss a teacher providing their action is taken at a regu- 
lar or special meeting of which all members of the 
Board have notice. But a teacher having a contract 
with the Board cannot be dismissed without good cause 
for such action being shown. (Section 60, last clause.) 


A County Superintendent cannot remove a member 
of a School Board from office. Í 


A School Board of a district of the third class has a 
legal right to purchase desks for a school building with- 
out a vote of the electors of the district. 
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A County Superintendent is the proper person to 
approve of the official bond of a School Diréctor, and 
if a person elected to that office cannot give a satisfac- 
tory bond it works a vacancy in thé board after twenty 
days from his election. (See section 47.) 


C 
> 


All money which shall become forfeited by a school ` 
district shall be put into the general fund of the county 
and re-apportioned as other money. (Section 26.) 


Teachers are legally entitled to receive the full 
amount of the salary agreed upon between them and 
the Board of Directors. They are not compelled to . 
accept as payment for services rendered the warrants of 
the district, when such warrants aré not worth their face 
value. A 


' Section 2, page 67, of the Colorado School Law, ex- 
empts persons living more than two miles from a school- 
house from the provisions of that act. 


A person cannot be legally employed to teach in the 
public schools for any length of time, however short, 


unless such person hasa certificate to teach, issued by 
the proper authorities. 


‘A school district created from organized territory, 
which is already bonded for building purposes, can issue 
new bonds to au amount not to exceed the difference be- 
tween its share of the present bonded iudebtedness and 
three and one-half per cent. of the assessed value om its 
property, both real and personal. 


The auditing of bills against a school district must 
be performed by the Board of Directors at a meeting 
thereof, and vouchers or warrants issued for the pay- 
ment of such bills are legal only when issued by a vote 
of-a majority of the Board at such meeting. 


A teacher is not entitled to receive pay for the tiuie 
lost while attending a teacher's examination. 
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The State Superintendent has.no authority to excuse 
a person from taking an examination. 


A. County Treasurer is legally entitled to two per 
cent. commission on money paid to him from the sale 
of school bonds. He is also entitled to a commission 
for collecting taxes to be used in paying both principal 
and interest on school bonds; but he is not entitled to a 
commission for paying out the money. 


All School Directors are required by law to file an 
oath of office with the County Superintendent. This 
applies to such cities or districts in Colorado as, are 
organized under a special charter. i 


A new district cannot be legally organized with less 
than ten persons of school age residing therein. 


A School Board cannot legally loan the money of the 
district. 

A school district cannot be legally divided so as to 
leave fewer than fifteen persons of school age in the old 
district. 

Section 2606, of the General Statutes of 1883, is 


plainly opposed to the employment of a School Director 
as a teacher in his district. 


A first-grade certificate issued in one county cannot 
be renewed by a County Superintendent of another 
county. 


The ‘‘certificate of like grade," mentioned in section 
16, is in force for the unexpired term of the original 
certificate. e 


Laud to which title has not been obtained from the ` 


Government at the time school bonds are issued by a 
district of which such lands form a pàrt are not subject 
to tax for the payment of such bonds. Hence, if said 
lands are set off or. detached from the district before 
title is perfected, they are not subject to a bond tax in 
the original district when title is complete. 


. 
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A County Superintendent has authority to require a 
District Treasurer to give bond in double the amount of 
money liable to come into his hands, if such amount 
exceeds twenty dollars. 


Where a tax levy has been certified to the County 
Commissioners it can not be reconsidered, but it may be 
reconsidered if the certificate has not been filed. 


If the annual election of School Directors is not held, 
cand a special election is not called within the required 
‘ten days thereafter, it. then devolves upon the County 
Superintendent to fill vacancies by appointment. 


The total amount of school warrants issued must not 
exceed the amount of tax levy for the current year. 


As between School Directors and the County Superin- 
tendents, the latter has advisory powers-only in arrang- 
ing course of study, selection of books and grading of 
«schools. e 

A district having an area of less than nine square 
amiles can not be divided for the purpose of forming a 
new district. - 


Certificates issued by districts of the first, class are 


. valid only within such district. 


Districts of the first class are under the supervision 
of the County Superintendent the same as other 
districts. 8 : 

Neither a County nor State Superintendent has any 
discretion in the matter of granting a second temporary 
certificate. The School Law absolutely forbids it. 


The granting of a “duplicate”? first-grade certificate 
is optional with the County Superintendent to whom 
application is made. 


If a school board purchase books to be used by the 
pupils of the district, such books are for the use of - 
pupils attending school within such district and for no 
other. If residents of the district see fit to send their 
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children into adjoining districts they can not compel the 
district in which they reside to furnish the text books 
for their children. 


Deaf mutes and blind persons between the ages of 
six and twenty-one should be guciudsd in the school 


census. » Pale 


When the electors of a school district, at a legal 
meeting, vote to erect a building on the school site of 
the district to be used as a teacher's residence, and vote 
a special tax for that purpose, such action legally author- 
izes the Directors of the district to contract for the 
erection of such a buildiny. 


A school board has a legal right to require such 
qualifications of teachers as seem to them to be for the 
best interests of the school, provided such qualifications 
do not conflict with those required by the State. 


M E 
School Directors are not legally entitled, to witness’ 
fees iu a case where the district is a party. 


In estimating a maximum amount of bonds that can 
be issued by a school district, the estimate must be 
based upon the last complete assessed valuation. 


A contract to teach made before the atinual election 
of Directors for the school year following such election 
is valid and binding upon the district when there is no 
evidence of an attempt to defeat the wishes of the elec- 
tors by such action aud espeeially when a majority of 
the old board remain in office. 


A school district cannot be divided nor territory taken, 
from it, if in so doing it will leave less than fifteen per- 
sons of school age in the district. - SS 


More than one question can be voted upon at a special 
meeting of the electors of a school district, provided 
each question is separately stated in the notice of such 
meeting. 2 
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Directors of first aud second class districts have a 
right to sell a school building when directed so to do by 
the electors at a special meeting called for that purpose. 
Such sale should be made in the manner prescribed by” 
the electors, which should be at public sale after proper 
advertisement. 


ae 


A legal notice, under section 68, is a publication for 
twenty days in some newspaper, published at the county 
seat of such county. (Session Laws, 1887, page 405.) 


The Directors of a third class district cannot legally 
purchase a school site without a favorable vote of the 
electors. 


In the organization of a new school district, the law ~ 
requires two-thirds of the votes cast to be favorable. 


The charge for miles traveled under section 25 forms 
a part of the limit of $roo per district. 


The departments of a school cannot be legally con- 
sidered as separate schools. 


A School Director cannot be legally res in 
his official capacity. 


Sex does not disqualify a person from voting upon 
the selection of a school site. 


All certificates to teach should be dated as if issued 
on the last day of a regular examination. 


An offer to teach for unreasonably low wages is 
neither a good nor a sufficient reason for refusing to 
grant a certificate. a f ak 


A school. warrant payable two years from date of 
issue and in excess of the special tax levy for the cur- 
rent year is invalid. = 


The State Department will not pass upon the right - Ca 
of an applicant toa temporary certificate. The decision 
of the County Superintendent in such cases is final. 
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All moneys remaining to the credit of any district om 
June 30, should remain to the credit of such district and 
cannot be turned into the géneral school fund of the 
county for re-apportionment. 


The State Superintendent has no authority to grant 
a certificate to teach except when directed to do so by a- 
vote of the State Board of Education in cases of appeal 
and of State examinations. 


A person holds a certificate that expires September 8. 


He begins school under contract on September 1. He 
fails to obtain a certificate in the examination held on 


August 29-30, and appeals to the State Board of Educa- l 


tion. Held, that he may continue Kis schoal dúring the 
pendency of an appeal. 


y legally change the 
ithout a vote of the 
for the purpose of 


A County Superintendent 
boundaries of a school disfric 
electors of the district when it 1 
harmonizing the district boundaries. 


The only legal restri $ placed upon School 
Directors in the matter of issuing warrants are that 
they must be issued to persous to whom the district is 
legally indebted, aud the total amount issued must not 
be in excess of the special tax levied fór the current 
year. f 


It is not within the province of the State Superin- 
tendent to take any part whatever in the organization 
of a new school district. He may, however, as a mem- 
ber of the State Board of Education; pass upon the 
legality of such, organization when an appeal is taken 
to the Board from the decision of the County Super- 
iutendent, 


The Directors of a school Bee e a legal right 
to certify a special tax to the County Commissioners 
without a vote of the electors. In districts of the third 
class such tax must not exceed fifteen mills on the dol- 
lar. If a vote of the electors has been taken in the 
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voted. 


County Treasurers should place the money arising 


from fines collected, and helonging to the school fund, 
in the general fund. 


There is no legal provision for the payment of tuition 
out of a fund belonging to a school district. Ifa tuition 
is charged pupils who attend school in a district other 
than that in which they reside, that tuition must be paid 
by the parents, and not by the district from which the 
pupils come. 


All persons between the ages of six and twenty-one 
are entitled to all the privileges of the public schools. 


_. A County Treasurer can legally pay only such war- 
rants as are issued against the school fund of the current 
year. 


A School Director cannot legally become a teacher in 
the district in which he holds that office. See section 
2606, General Statutes of Colorado, 1883. - 


All monthly and term reports provided for in the 
new course of study must be furnished by the respective 
counties. 


A second temporary certificate cannot be issued to the 
same person, no matter in what county the first. certifi- 
cate may have been issued. 


` DENVER, Coro., Jully 29, 1889. 
HON. FRED. DICE, 


Superintendent of Public Instruction. 

DEAR SrR:—Answering your communication of the twenty-sixth 
inst., I reply that the proper construction of section 33 is, that two or 
more districts of auy of the classes may establish a Union High 
School That the construction of section 52 is, that the boards in 


first and second class districts may establish separate High Schools. 


A Union High School is the result of co-operation by two or more 


~ districts, while a separate High School is established within and by 


one district. Hence there is no conflict between these two sections. 
One section does not modify or conflict with the other 
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The circumstance that Union High Schoos have been established, 
does not increase the powers of boards of the third class districts in 
the matter of erecting High School buildings, but their powers of 
erecting such buildings must be derived, from the electors, as in other 
cases. 

Very truly yours, e 
S SAM W. JONES, . 
Attorney General. 
DENVER, COLORADO, February 23, 1889. 
HON JOB. A. COOPER, 
Governor: 

Sm:—Replying to your enquiry whether women are eligible to fill 

the office of County Superintendent of Schools, I have to say’ 


Article XIV. section 8, provides for the election of county officers, 
including, with others, County Superintendents of Schools 


E 


Same Article, section 10, provides that only qualified electors can 
fil any tpunty office. Article VIT, section 1, provides who are qual- 
ified electors, confining the privilege to males, etc. 


Hence st follows that a woman canuot fill said office, and so it was 
decided by our Supreme Court, in 9 Colorado, 628. " 


«Tt will be observed that under Article VIL, section 1, substitute 
second, women may vote at and hold district school elections and 
offices. 


Yours very truly, 
SAM W. JONES, 


Attor uey-General. 


Remarks by.County Superintendents. 


ARAPAHOE COUNTY. 


HON FRED DICK, a 
State Superintendent Public Instruction 


DEAR Sir.—In connection with my annual report for ‘the year 
ending June 30, 1890, I wish to call your attention to the public 
school work of Arapahoe county in a more general way than that of 
a statistical report. The year closes with ninety-five organized 
school districts. Ninety-three districts made an aunual report, and 
maintained at least a four months’ school as required by law; but the 
average length of school in the county, not including the city of 
Denver, is seven months, The general school fund for the year 
amounted to $9 73 per capita, and was apportioned in six apportion- 
ments—giving better satisfaction than to apportion but four times in 
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each year. The nuniber of teachers employed in the county, not 
including Denver, is'one hundred and twenty-one. To visit all the 
schools in the time and manner prescribed by lawis impossible. And 
to get a thorough knowledge of what the schools are doing, I have 
introduced a system of reports which I require each teacher to make 
to me at the close of each school month. The number of blanks, 
report cards, registers, circulars, etc , used by me in the school work 
of the county, for the year, amounted to 6,195, and they were of ' 
considerable assistance to me in making my annual report. The law. 
relating to the study of the nature of alcoholic drinks and narcotics 
and their effects upon the hnman system has been very well observed. 
Seventy-six districts reported that they had enforced said law. 


The law relating to Arbor Day is generally observed, and consid- 
erable interest is taken in the exercises of the day by patrons of the 
schools and by all who are immediately connected therewith. 


The Normal Institute of District No 2, held in Golden, August 
Jast, had enrolled from this county sixty-nine teachers, and is well 
spoken of by those who were im attenddnce. Notwithstanding that 
. the Institutes have been a success thus far, we cannot hope for their 
continued success unless the provisions of the law governing them 
can be enforced. Some counties refuse to pay the one dollar per 
teacher as required by law, and the Legislature has thus far failed to 
make any appropriation from which the State Treasurer can pay the 
fifty dollars to each Institute as required by law. Thus farwe have 
met the expenses by a fee of one dollar from each teacher attending 
by voluntary subscriptions, together with whata few counties have 
paid. Unless the Legislature will make appropriations necessary to 
the support of the institutes they may as well be abolished. 


It seems to me that the time has arrived when the Legislature 
should classify the counties of the State with regard to the office of 
County Superintendent of Schools — Every first-class School District 
in the State employs a Superintendent, who receives from two thous- 
and to four thousand dollars per annum for his services. Whilst a 
County Superintendent, who holds a far more respousible position, 
and in counties of the first class has a much greater amount of work 
to do, is allowed five dollars per day for his services, although he is 
compelled to keep a horse and to travel several thousand miles each 
yearin the discharge of his duties. 

Much more of importance might be said on the school question, 
but as your space is limited, aud I have perhaps, used more than my 
share, I'll be contented until such time as the State can afford to 
increase the size of the biennial report of her educational institntions. 


A. D SHEPARD, i 
County Superintendéut, 
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~ ARCHULETA COUNTY. 

The school work of this county is steadily improving, and more in~ 
terestis being taken by parents and District Boards 1n school-house- 
conveniences and apparatus; in furnishing free text-books and securing 
the best grade of teachers than ever before. We are endeavoring to. 
establish a uniform system of text-books throughout the county, and,, 
as allthe District Boards are in favor of it, we hope soon to accom- 


plish this. 
_W. P. UNDERWOOD. 


BACA COUNTY. 

I hereby submit to you the annual report for the school year- 
closing June 30, 1890, the second report for Baca county. Baca, 
county 1s a new county and a new country, We commenced the 
schoot work a year ago with the districts in debt, on account of the 
school funds withheld by Las Animes county. Under the condition 
of things, our schools are most of them in a very good condition. In 
the last year we have had nine monthly teachers” associations and 
well attended by the teachers, and a great deal of valuable work has. 
been done in the associations. A majority of the districts have 
school-houses, and most of them are well furnished. I regard an 
efficient State and county supervision of schools of the highest 
public importance. In the last year I have attended, at great ex- 
pense, the State Teachers’ Association, Superintendents’ Convention 
and the Normal Institute at Pueblo. 

Respectfully submitted, 
CHARLES SMITH. 


BOULDER COUNTY. E 


HON. ERED DICK, 
Superintendent of Public Instruction: S 


I take pleasure in submitting the following report of school work 
in Boulder county: 


The beginning of educational work in this county dates from the 
year 1860, when the early settlers of Boulder hauled logs from the 
mountains and erected the first Schodl-honse builtin Colorado. Since 
that time there has been a steady growth, until we now number fifty- 
five school-houses, an efficient corps of eighty-one teachers, and a 
school population of 3,881. - 


Our school-buildings are, with few exceptions, furnished with 
modern fixtures and apparatus, while proficiency in school work has 
been steadily gaining ground. Directors are beginning to realize that 
the time of experimenting with teachers has passed. They are now 
demanding better qualification in teacher's work, and longer experi- 
ence in the school-room. This augurs well for the education of the 
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future. Our citizens are willing to heavily tax themselves for school 
purposes, demanding, in return, value received for their children. 
Whenever Boards of Directors are unified in this demand, our prog: 
ress will be more marked from that hour. The fact that a Normal 
School has now become an institution of the State, will do much 
toward securing proficiency in the school-room, and those who are 
preparing theniselves for the profession of teaching should be urged 
to avail themselves of the opportunities offered by this institution. 


At this writing, fifty districts have adopted the Graded Course of 
Study, as recommended, and we are striving to unify the work in our 


‘county. I find not much uniformity of work throughout this county. 


Pupils are advanced in one study, and behind in another, if, there: 
fore, we are able to equalize the advancement this year, we shall feel 
that we have made a rapid stride toward systematic work. 


A number of the districts of this county have taxed themselves to 


the limit, fifteen mills, and yet are not able to have five months’ school - 


during the year. This is caused by the fluctuations in the value of 
property, especially in the mining sections If this could be reme- 
died in any manner, it would be appreciated by the people. 


Our County Teachers’ Association meets semi-annually, and has 


. been productive of great good to the teachers throughout this county. 


We hold a two days’ session, aud a gratifying attendance with 1ncreas- 
ing interest has been the result. Methods of instruction are presented 
by experienced teachers, and thoroughly discussed by tht members 
of the Association. Lectures have been delivered before the Associa- 
tion by the State EE and others, and have been preátly 
appreciated. 


The text-book question is being seriously considered by many of 
the districts; one district, within the past six months, has purchased 
books, and now own them 

The High Schools of Boulder and Longmont are in a Hourishing 
condition, seventy-eight students having been enrolled during the 
past year. 

I am trying to establish a school library in each distriet, and hope 
to give a more extended report of this work in the future. 

Respectfully, 


WILLIAM V. CASEY, 
Superintendent, Boulder County. 


DA 
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CHAFFEE COUNTY. 


To FRED DICK, 
State Superintendent, 
Denver, Colorado: 


The work in Chaffee county, while it yields a fair measure ot suc- 
cess, is not by any means entirely satisfactory. We have many diffi- 
culties to contend with, chief among which are’ A large percentage 
of floating population; a lack of interest 1n rural schools, a deficiency 
of funds, rendering short terms imperative, many of our“districts 
being able to provide only the requisite number of months of school, 
to retain their organization and entitle them to public money. 


We have been able to secure uniformity of text-books, with the 
exception of three districts, throughout the county, by carrying out 
the plan of my predecessor in office, and in the future all changes 
and purchases of text-books will be 1n line with the uniform system 
adopted, thus making county uniformity a thing very soon to be 
perfected. We have built four new school-houses during the past six 
months, three frame and one brick. At least one thousand dollars 
have been expended 1n apparatus aud. school supphes within the same 
length of time, so that at present our schools are quite generally 
supplied with working materials, The grade of our teachers has 
been raised until at present we have but two third-grade licenses in 
the county. Tins we have been able to do by recommending only 
those whose experience would justify the action on our part 


The State Course of Study is being adapted to our county, and by 
“giving and taking” we are able to make xt very helpful to teachers 
and beneficial to our schools. It follows well our uniformity of books 
ani makes the work of each teacher count for something The work 
in the county has been augmented generously by yourself, and your 
a'd and suggestions have been very useful to me m my official 
capacity. 

Very truly, 
LUE CHAMPION, 
i County Supe. Schools, Chaffee County. 


~ 


COSTILLA COUNTY. 
FORT GARLAND, COLO, Nov 17, 1890. 
HON. FRED DICK, 
Superintendent Public Instructton, ! 
Denver, Colorado: ` ' 
Dear SIR'—In addition to my annual report allow me to state 
that the educational work of this county has been increasing. Nearly 
all districts have furnished their school-houses with the best furui- 
ture and apparatus. The School Boards see the importance of main- 
taining school from six to ten months in each year, but with our 
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sparsely inhabited districts and low finances this cannot be done. 
Some of our districts levy enormous taxes to pay their debts and 
maintain their schools. The assessed valuation 1s only one million, 
and we have twenty-three organized districts, but considering every- 
thiug, I claim our schools are making fair progress. 


ii Very respectfully, 
FRED ETTER. 
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CHEYENNE COUNTY. . 


The schools of this county are 11 a healthy condition Two new 
school-houses have been built and two are in course of erection The 
assessed valuation of property 1n the county ts over one and one-half 
milhon dollars With a small levy this gives ample money to pay 
expense and give each district school from four to ninemonths in the 
year The District Boards have now taken hold with me, and we are 
using every effort to get good teachers. Those who are negligent 
will have to take up the work 1u earnest or drop out of the ranks. 

S. C. PERRY. 


CONEJOS COUNTY. 


The school system of our county was thoroughly revised by my 
predecessor in office, Mr. Chas. H. Brickenstein Much remains to be 
done—a-higher standard of scholarship must be sought. To secure 
this I look to the District Institute for help, and then as-our section 
increases m population aud wealth, better salaries can be paid, for 
one cannot expect ““one-hundred-dollar” work from ““thirty-dollar ” 


teachers ~“ 
L. A NORLAND. 


DOUGLAS COUNTY. 


Schools of the county are in a good healthy condition. They are 
all reasonably well graded, and are using uniform text-books through- 
out the county. Compulsory school law has not been enforced except 

-six in two or three cases. Theenroliment on school population 1s about 
six per cent. lower than last year, being about seventy-four per Cent, 
while the average atteudance shows a slight gain over Jast year. The 
law relating to the study of hygiene with reference to the effects of 
alcoholic and narcotic stimulants has been generally enforced, Our 
teachers on the whole have done excellent work and the majority 


of them will be retamed the present year. 
P. H. HAMMOND. 
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DELTA COUNTY. 

As the country improves the number of school-houses increase. 
Everywhere there seems to be sympathy for school work. Better 
teachers are demanded in every school ‘The Directors have all 
agreed to pay not less than fifty dollars per month for teachers? 
services. Bonding districts for new buildings has been disconraged; 
the people advised to fit up the old house comfortably and, get ' 
through taxation needed apparatus, or to volunteer to "build a a 
new house. In several instances new houses have been built through 
contributions, and very convenient and «comfortable houses put up, 
In fwo instances the people have voted the full limit of tax for 
building purposes, and propose in a year or two, at furthest, to put 
up such a house as they want. Many inquiries are made relative to 
plans of new buildings. All that wecan give that will be of good 
ve send out. ` 


Have held one Directors’ meeting. While all that could be hoped 
for was not done, yet in the discussion of (1) “The Directors! Duties;” 
(2) * Employment and Support of Teachers,” (3) “Special Taxes and 
Amendments to our School Law;" (4) “District Ownership of Text 
Books; and (5) ‘School Apparatus," much interest was awakened. 


The “Manual and Course of Study?! has been placed in the hands 
of every teacher. Our County Teachers’ Institutes. and Associations 
are increasing in interest. A ''Teachers' Reading Circle’ is formu- 


lating. 
The majority of the Directors have promised to subscribe for the 
Colorado School Journal and keep a copy with the District Secretary. 


The great problem is money to ran our schools for not less than 
six months during each year, and pay teachers fair wages. Unless 
help comes through the State, it seems far off. 

Respectfully, 
P. M. CONDIT, 
County Superintendent. 


en 


ELBERT COUNTY. 

Elbert county has 1854 square miles of territory, divided into 18 
school districts, with 20 school houses, an average daily attendance 
of 241 pupils, and a total enrollment in the county of 611 persons of 
school age. During the school year just ended, we have employed 26 
teachers, at an average monthly salary of $47.30.: We have paid 
teachers during the year $6,685 50. “For current expenses and build- 
ing, we have expended $2,110.34. Our teachers have proven excep- 
tionally energetic, earnest and proficient in their work. Our schools 
show good results, and it affords me pleasure to"add that a greater 
part of those same teachers will remain with us another year. Our 
schools have suffered in the past by too frequent-changing-of teach- 
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"ets. Our School Directors have taken more than ordinary interest in 
"the performance of their duties as school officers. There have been 
"erected, in the county three new school-houses, each thoroughly fur- 
nished and equipped, at an average cost of $650. In building, much 
of the heavy work is performed gratuitously by the patrons—such as 
placing the material on the ground selected for the building site, 
-digging the wells, and a considerable portion of the carpenter work, 
under the direction of a skillful foreman, employed at fair wages. 
“Thus a $1,000 building 1s provided for-much less actual cash outlay. 
“Iwo buildings have been moved to more central and convenient foca- 
tions, and there have been erected several sheds and stables in which 
pupils can house their horses during the cold, stormy winter days. 
“This will materially increase the average daily attendance in those 
districts Itis not unusual for scholars in our country districts to 
drive three and one-half to five miles to and from school daily, except 
“in very stormy weather. Since December 15, 1889, we have organized 
four new school districts, with a total of ninety enroliment. 


In justice to the School Directors of Elbert county, they are ready 
and willing at all times, with their influence, labor or money, to fur- 


' ` ther the school interests of their respective districts. Few realize the 


difficulties encountered by our people in sparsely settled localities, in 
.providing facilities for educating their children; their efforts are 
worthy of all praise and encouragement. 


Our County Teachers’ Association met at Elizabeth, May 28 and 
29,1890. Twenty teachers were present, and a very gratifying interest 
inanifested. The papers and discussions were practical and -mterest- 
ing, and much credit is due the citizens of the enterprising town of 
Elizabeth for courtesy and hospitality shown the teachers. Our asso- 
ciation now includes the names of all the teachers 1n the county, ` with 
possibly one or two exceptions. 


The Course of Study given in the Daily School Register has been 
followed by all teachers in the county, with very satisfactory results. 
The new Course of Study for the Public Schools of the State seems 
admirably adapted to place our schools in systematic working order, 

-and aid young teachers in their work. 
ery respectful] 
H B. C. KILLIN. 


-EL PASO COUN Y. 
COLORADO SPRINGS, Sept. 10, 1890. 
To the HON. FRED DICK, 
State Superintendent Public Instruction, 
Denver, Colorado: > S 
DEAR SrR:—I have the honor to transmit herewith my “third 


annual report for the public schools of El Paso county. In present- 
ing this report to the Department of Education, I desire to call 
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special attention to a few facts concerning the material advancement 
made in the facilities for schools, the large increase m the number of 
schools, the liberal expenditure of public money for more and better 
school buildings, and the generous supply of better furniture and 
school appliances (or "tools", by means of which we have been 
enabled to carry forward more successfully the work of education 


Three years ago there were but thirty-one school distticté 1n this 
county, now there are fifty-two districts The census bst three years 
ago showed but twenty-three hundred of school age; it is now over 
forty-two hundred. The number of pupils enrolled in our schools 
the past year footed to_nearly thirty-five hundred as compared with 
less than eighteen hundred three years since, The average daily 
attendance in the schools the past year has been nearly double that 
of three years ago. The average number of days of school, in both 
graded and ungraded schools, during the past year, shows an increase * 
of about twenty per cent over that of three years ago. In 1887-3 
but fifty-four teachers were employed, while over one hundred were 
engaged in teaching the past year. The salaries of teachers, for both. 
male and females, have been increased from ten per cent to fifteen 
per cent. over that of 1887. , Twenty-two new school-houses have 
been built, at a cost of $600 to $20,000 each, and furnished with latest 
and best improved furniture, maps, charts, globes, etc., the past three 
years; eleven of which were erected and supplied during the past 
year. The amount paid for teachers’ wages in 1887 was $36,500, as 
against $47,000 this year. Three years ago $9,000 was expended for 
Sites, buildings, furniture and other school appliantes, while $87,000. 
have been used for that purpose the past two years 


Thus it will be readily seen that El Paso county has made a most 
gratifying improvement in those things that are sg esséntial to the 
progress aud successful education of the children of this county. 


The improvement made in the practical work done in the schools 
of this county as to methods employed in imparting instrnction, as 
well as m the results obtained, are well up in liue with its material 
progress. Iaccount for the improvement ín this respect frotn a two- 
fold cause—that of better school-houses and appliances and sup- 
planting inferior for more skiMed and better educated teachers. I 
may also add that I bave noted a decided improvement in the school 
work of those teachers who attended the Teachers’ Normal Institute 
last year. From my observation among my own teachers, I am fully 
persuaded that these Teachers’ Institutes are of ‘great advantage to 
our teachers, and will promote more thorough work and better 
1tiethods in the school-room. 

The schools at Manitou, Colorado City and Colorado Springs are 


doing splendid work, and are exceedingly fortunate in having at the 
head of each of them able educators as superintendents. Their 
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success the past year is a source of just pride to our citizens and a 
proof of eminent ability in tèir chosen profession. 


During the past year there has been a marked improvement in 
every school in this county—more thorough, practical instruction on: 
the part of teachers’ work and a corresponding improvement in the- 
acquisition of intellectual attamments by pupils. 


Sixty-three of the teachers of Das county attended the Normal 
Institute this year, at Pueblo, and I confidently expect to witness the 
good results of the trainiug there obtained by our teachers in more- 
effective and skillful teachiug by them in our schools this year. 


Our teachers sustain á live County Association, and have, the past. 
year, organized a Teachers’ Library Association. Our library is small 
as yet, but eonsists of the best selection of professio books. 


In conclusion, I desire to say that the teachers of this county feel. 
largely indebted to the State Superintendent of Public Instruction 
for the measure of success which they have attained in their school 
work—his zeal, earnest efforts and well directed labors in behalf of 


¿our public schools have stimulated them to more earnest work and a 


higher conception of their chosen profession, and in this expression 
of their confidence of the valnable services rendered to the cause of^ 
education, by our present State Superintendent of Public Instructiou, 
the Hon. Fred Dick, your subscriber must heartily concur with the 
teachers of this county, I have the honor to be, > + 
Respectfully yours, * 


REUBEN BESSEY,  . 
- County Superintendent. 


EAGLE COUNTY. 


The schools keep pace with the general progress in Eagle county: 
Since the last report seven new districts have been organized and five 
‘ood comfortable school-honses built and furnished with apparatus. 
Our want is thoroughness. In school work as in other enterprises 
in this “West” we are impatient and unwilling to be thorough. 
School officers cannot take from their business time to perform well 
their official duties. Teachers cannot afford time and labor to. 
become scholars prepared for teaching; and led by these the children. 
hasten over the school curriculum as if the harvest is measured by 


the acres gleaned from and not by the grain gleaned. 


; E JAMES DILTS. 


Y 


GARFIELD COUNTY. 

Tie schools in Garfield county are 1u a healthy conditiom So far 
as teachers are concerned, we have an excellent corps of teachers. 
The only drawback is funds insufficient to maintain a schoolin the 
poorer districts where it is hard to support the four months of school 
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necessary in order to draw from the State fund Prof. Dilts and my- 
self are arranging fora joint institute composed of Eagle and Gar- 
field, and try and interest the patrons and school officers so they can 
better understand the aims of the.teacher and their relation with the 


' patrons. Everything 1s working well except a few secretaries who 


e 


are so negligent in making reports as to necessitate the Superinten- 
dentin withholding the funds from the district, and thus retarding 
the work of the Superintendent. Garfield has some faithful workers: 
and the relationship between Superintendent and teacher? is always 


pleasant. 
` SAM M. WHITE. 


* 


ap FREMONT COUNTY. > 
We have twenty-five organized School Districts in this county, 
with a school population of two thousand three hundred and ninety- 
mine, giving employment to fifty-four teachers. 


The Cañon City, Florence and South Cañon schools have regular 
-courses of study, including primary, grammar and high school grades. 
All these schools are well organized and are doing good work. 


We are proud of our schools throughont the county, and the 
progress they are making, under the teachers in charge, shows an 
increasing interest in educational work. The majority of our 
teachers hold first-grade certificates, and many of them are graduates 
from Normal Schools in this country and of Canada. 


The State Course of Study is meeting with geneal favor among 
“the teachers and School Boards of the country schools, and the good 
“resulting from its adoption is already manifesting itself 

The Coal Creek District has been deprived of several months of 
school, from the fact that their school building was destroyed by fire, 

and, failing to get any of the insurance money, the Board was delayed 


-in the work of rebuilding. But pluck and energy prevailed over these 
discouragements, and a new two-story building that is convenient, 


"well lighted and well ventilated, now stands upon the site of the old 


one. Brookside has also built a neat two-story building, costing 
about $3,000, which is an ornament to the village. Many other 
improvements have been made throughout the county, all of which 
bespeak the activity of school interests. 


Our county associations are well attended and receive encourage- 
ment, both fronr teachers and school officers. — ^ 


A Teachers’ County Library is now being talked of aud we hope 


‘soon to note its establishment. Let the good work go on. 
B. CG WOODFORD. 


M 
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ES. GILPIN COUNTY. "n 

I am sorry that I am not able to record a great improvement in the 
condition of the country schools in the county. I have had consid- 
erable trouble in" obtaining correct annual reports, partly from the 
1ncompetency of district secretaries and partly from carelessness in 
permitting teachers to leave and get their salaries without making a 
report to the secretary. However, the secretaries have shown a good- 
fiatured desire to do their best-and to correct all errors they may 
have made. The Directors failed to comply with the call for a meet- . 
ing of the association last May, and thereby lost the benefits to be 
derived from mutual conference. The city schools have been doing 
good work. We shall begin to hold county associations again soon 


District No. 11 was organized June 28, so that there could be no 
school within the time covered by this report, but now there is a 
school in progress and the district is in a healthy financial condition. 

F. B. McLEOD. 


GUNNISON Coynty, 


A large number of the schools in the county are in the mining 
acamps, and school is held only a few months during the summer. In 
^ the towns the educational work will compare favorably with towns of 
equal size in the State. With one or two exceptions there is no lack 
of funds to carry on the work as far as climate and other circum- 
stances will allow. B 


^ 


CHAS. FUELLER. 


HUERFANO COUNTY. 


There has been erected eight new school buildings during ti the past 
year. Five districts are arranging to build. The course of study has 
been adopted in each district. Teachers’ County Institute held one 
week with good attendance. Teachers’ Huerfano County Library 
Association established with about two hundred books. e 

THOS. D. BAIRD. 


JEFFERSON COUNTY. 

Jefferson county is divided into forty-three districts, with a school 
population of two thousand one hundred and ninety-five. Of the forty- 
three districts only one is above the third-class In the forty-three 
districts there are forty-five school-houses and fifty-seven rooms. The 
majority of the houses are good and fairly well supplied with all the 
necessary apparatus, The enroliment for last year was one thousand. 
five hundred and forty-eight, with an average attendauce of one thou- 
sand andthirty-one. Cost per month foreach pupil based on enrollment, 
$2.54. Cost per month for each pupil based on average attendance, 
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$3.92. Average number of days school during year in city and village 
schools, one hundred and seventy-six. Average number of days 
school in rural schools, one hundred and twenty-five, Jefferson 
county has but oue High School, the Golden High School, which 
comprises a three-years’ course. Our rural schools have been working 
on the “ five grade ” system, which provides for an eight-years’ course 
of study for the past two years, and have succeeded most,admirably. 
Pupils completing (the course, after passing the examination upon 
a list of questions prepared by the County Superintendent, are 
admitted to High Schools without further examination. The course 
we have been using is almost identical with the one prepared by a 
committee of County Superintendents and adopted at the last State 
Meeting of County Superintendents After having tried the plan of 
grading and systematizing the work in our rural schools for the past 
two years, I cannot urge too strongly that the Supermtendents 
throughout the State usé every effort in their power to have School 
Boards in the rural districts adopt the present State course. Itsystein- 
atizes the work so that the progress is much more satisfactory to both 
pupils and parents. li 


We have been using the system of examinations, reports and 
records recommended in the State course, and find the results very ^ 
satisfactory. 


The progress in education since the last biennial report has been 
very encouraging. The people of Jeffersou county, through their 
officers—both county and district—are very liberal in their appropria- 
tions for school purposes. The county levies three mills, and the 
districts from one to ten mills. 


Our teachers are energetic, progressive and alive to the interests 
of school work. Much of the interest which hás been awakened is 
due to the system of Institute work which has been 11augurated dur- 
ing the past.two years 

The carefully prepared and practical questions for teachers’ exam- 
inations, during the past two years, has done much towards improv- 
iug the standard of teachers and bringing teaching up to the require- 
ments of the times. While the progress has been very marked in the 
past two years, there is much yet to do. . 


Respectfully yours, 
LS EAGLETON, 
County Supt., Jefferson County. 


* D 
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much to improve the schools of the county. 
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KIT See COUNTY. . 


BURLINGTON, COLO., Sept 1, 1890. 
HON. FRED DICK, 
Superintendent Public Instruction, & 
Denver, Colorado: 


DEAR SIR.—The educational work in Kit Carson county has been 
fairly successful during the past year 


At the organization of Kit Carson county in April, 1889, there 
were thirty-three school districts within the county We now have 
forty-five organized school districts. 


In October, 1889, a meeting of the Teachers and School Directors 
was held in Burlington, for the purpose of discussing the text-book 
question. It resulted in the appointment of a committee of five to 
examine and report, for adoption by the District Boards, a set of 


` text-books, that there might be uniformity of books in the connty. 


This committee made their report in November, recommending 
that the School Districts purchase the books for the use of their 
schools. The School Boards throughout the county have accepted 
the report of the committee, and about one-third of the districts have 
purchased the school-books for their schools In every case where 
the districts have purchased the books, the people are well satisfied 
with the plan, and the teachers 1n these schools cau accomplish much 
amore by the children being properly supplied with books 


The teachers of the county hold quarterly association meetings of 5 


two days each. These meetings are well attended and are doing 


- 


A County Institute was held in Burlington this year, commencing 
July 28 and closing August 8, 1890, with twenty-three teachers in 
attendance. As a result, the grades made by the applicants for 
certificates at the August, 1890, examination are fifteen per cent 
higher than those made at any of the other examinations held in the 
county. Al 


r = 
The teachers have established a professional library, to be kept 
an the office of the County Superintendent, and, although having but 
few books, it is awakening a desire for more thorough preparations 
and better results upon the part of the teacher. 


During the year several good school buildings have been erected 
in the county Seibert, Vona and Claremont each haying a 
good school-house. ~ Flagler is erecting a three thousand dollar 
three-room frame school building, It will be neatly finished and , 
well furnished, and speaks well for the educational interests of the 
district. 


me 
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Burlington has erected a five-thousand dollar two-story brick. 
school building, which is one. of the best buildings in Eastern: 
Colorado. It is a manifestation of the interest taken in education. 
by the citizens of the county seat 
Respectfully, 

D. S. HARRIS, 
County Super intendente 


oof 
KIOWA COUNTY. 

In the spring of 1889, when the county of Kiowa was created it 
had thirteen school districts within its boundaries. There were but 
one or two school-houses in the county, anda County Superintendent 
had never been seen within its limits, although some of the districts. 
had been organized two or three years. Within a year from the time 
the county was organized the number of districts had increased to 
twenty-three, and as many teachers were giving instruction to about, 
six hundred children. Financially, the districts may well boast, 
with the Missoun Pacific railroad traversing the south center of the 
county for a distance of about eighty miles, and the Union Pacific 
land grants lying the entire length on the north During the past 
year school houses have sprung up all “éver-the county as by magic. 
Sheridan Lake, the county seat, boasts of the finest school-house in 
the county. It is a large two-story frame building, of model design, 
and very nicely finished within and without, costing $2,000 The 
Arlington school has quite a large one-story frame building, costing 
about $1,400. District No. 8 has a $1,500 school building now in 
course of erection. District No. 18 has just completed a very neat 
frame building, at a cost of about $1,000. District No, 23 has a sub- 
stantial frame building, costing Zo, District No 1 is now making 
arrangements to burn the brick to put up a $30,000 school house. In 
trayeling through the county one can plainly see that the people 


take a great interest 11 the matter of education. : 
i F. E. TORBIT. 


LAKE COUNTY. 

The schools in Lake county are all in healthy condition, aud a. 
larger percentage of children of school age are in regular attendance . 
in the public schools than at any previous time in the edutuional 
history of the county. Our teachers are well educated and drilled in, 
school work, and are rendering unusual satisfaction to the patrons of 
the different school districts." “Frequent visits of the County Super- 
intendent to the schooJs.aud close inspection of the work done by 
each teacher," as suggested by the State Superintendent of Schools, 
has been faithfully catried out in Lake county and has instilled edu- 
cational enthusiasm in the teachers, and has given encouragement to 
tax-payers and to the patrons of the public schools as well as to. 


ur = 
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enliven the interest of the school children in their work. The Schoot 
Boards of every district in the county are composed of the best busi- 
ness men of this county, whose hearts are in the cause of education, 
and who, like the writer, believe that the stability of our government 
is dependent upon an intelligent citizenship, which must come from 
the public schools of the Nation 


LARIMER COUNTY. 

The schools of Larimer county are progressing in the steps toward 
gradation have been taken and an effort to secure regularity in at- 
tendance has been made. During the school year beginning July 1, 
1889, and ending June 30, 1890, thirty-five districts have enforced the 
“compulsory attendance law" 1n its fullest meaning, and others have 
partially enforced it. Active measures toward a uniformity in grad- 
ing are now being taken, which together with the regularity secured 
by the “attendance law," would seem to insure a year of prosperity 
10 school work. I have introduced teachers’ contracts into our dis- 
tricts, certificates of attendance into our schools, and free text-books 
into nearly every district where a change of text-books has been 
necessary. The results from the above-named efforts are so satisfac- 
tory that I have no hesitancy in recommending the line of work to 


every County Superintendent 
p S T HAMILTON. 


LAS ANIMAS COUNTY. ^ 


The coming year teachers will receive no salary for last month 
of term until report is made out according to law. Thirty thousand 
dollars of school bonds are being issued throughout the county. 
Some elegant school buildings, costing from $6,000 to the minimum, 
$700, have been built during the past five months, Six new buildings 
are in process of construction at present, Teachers are plenty. I 
have been trying to raise salaries and thus procure first-class teachers 
sin county schools, with good success. Seven county schools of third- 
class will have ten months’ school, beginning term September 2, 
1890, Some districts are exceedingly poor and have advised them to 
levy special tax, which has been done this year. My report for 1891 
I hope will show a vast improvement in the schools under my charge, 
The law in regard to fines has been strictly enforced and report of 
same handed to County Commissioners. 

S GEO. C. SHIELS 


D 


LA PLATA COUNTY. 

The schools of La Plata couuty for the year just closed have beed 
prosperous. Two new districts have been organized during the vear. 
Of the old Districts all except one have maintained school of from 
four to ten months! duration. One new school building has been 


` DR. J. J. CROOK. 
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erected and District No, 9 is about to erect a High School building at 
a cost of $20,000. , 


Much interest is taken in educational matters generally by the 
people, and the schools are gradually improving, Better teachers are 
sought for and everywhere throughout the county there is a disposi- 
tion to increase the length of time school shall be held; in some sec- 
tions private subscriptions being raised for this purpose Consider- 
able effort has been made to furnish the school-rooms with Apparatus 
and appliances for increasing the efficiency of the teachers, and wall 
maps, globes, charts, aud other aids have been supplied. 


Teachers’ Associations have been held..during the year with 
marked success and they Have become a permanent institution iu the 
educational work of the county. 


The Teachers! Normal Institute which was held in this county 
beginning August 4, 1890, has been productive of great benefit to the 
schools, The Executive Committee were extremely fortunate in 
securing an able corps of instructors, consisting of Professors Cope- 
land and Baker and Mrs. Flora E, Haffy. Forty-five members were 
in attendance from this county and fourteen from other parts of the ` 
District. The school officers of the several Districts evinced a very 
liberal spirit in voting salaries to teachers who attended the Institute. 
The Institute can be said to have been very successful throughout, 
Fine lectures were given on subjects of interest, and the teachers enjoyed 
entettaining and instructive talks from Superintendent Dick, Profes- 
sors Gray and Fitzpatrick and Mrs, Ashton, of the Cleveland, Ohio, 
Training School. It 1s urgently recommended that this Normal 
District be divided or at least re-organized. It is very inconvenient 
for teachers from all parts of the District to attend at any point suit- 
able for holding the Institute. A 


Compulsory education has received considerable attention and a 
beginning made that will be of great benefit 1n the future. 


Financfally the School Districts are in a satisfactory condition, 
nearly all being able to cash their warrants when presented. The 
taxable property of the county will soon be increased by the addition 
of thirty miles of railroad now in process of construction aud in the 
increase of real estate holdings. The proposition to dispose of a por- 
tion of the school lands, thereby decreasing the burden of taxation, 
is most favorably commented upon in this section and should receive 
the careful attention of those in charge of such matters. : 

Respectfully yours,  : 3 
SCH C. A PIKE, 
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LINCOLN COUNTY. 

The schools of this county are progressing well. It is one of the 
new counties created in 1889. It is sparsely settled, having been 
«until quite lately a stock-raising district altogether. Settlers are 
-commg in however, and schools are increasing, so that we now have 
:seven in number, and more are being called for. Some of the most 
interesting and earnest schools are those held in sod houses, and it is 
surprising to see what neat and comfortable houses they are ( both in 
winter and summer.) Almost-all our schools are well supplied with 
‘maps, charts, globe, etc , and most of them have terms of nine to ten 
months each year. We have a good corps of teachers, who on the 
average receive good pay, and I think are earning their wages by 


» conscientious work. The principal school is at Hugo, where they 


"have a fine brick school-house, costing $8,000. Di A 


District No 3 (Arriba), will build a new frame house in the spring, 
cost $1,560 One of the schools in District No 2, Bovina, has just 
«completed a new sod honse, 18x26 feet, and I doubt 1f many of the 
frame houses of its size are as well lighted and comfortable as this 
one They have a live teacher and bright pupils there too. 

On the whole 1 consider the schools of Lincoln county in a very 


creditable condition E 
H A. LOWELL, 
Superintendent, 


MONTROSE COUNTY. 
The educational condition of our. schools has greatly advanced. 


_ The Normal Institutes have greatly advanced our teachers in their 


work, and have created a very healthy sentiment among our citizens. 
School Boards are aroused to the opinion that it takes a good teacher 
with a supply of school apparatus to run a good school. There have 
been no cases of expulsion or suspension of pupils from school the 
past year, and but few cases of corporal punishment. We have con- 
structed a number of new school-houses in the rural districts during 
the past year. We have graded our rural schools, and where pupils 
‘have completed their eight years’ work in the district school, they are 
admitted to‘our County High School, located at Montrose. The 
Board of Education at Montrose do not charge any tuition to non- 
«resident pupils. 

J. J. TOBIN. 

MORGAN COUNTY. 

The school work of Morgan county is progressing satisfactorily, 
with but few exceptions. None but good talent is employed by our 
School Boards. The schools are about all supplied with an abund- 
ance of the best and latest apparatus. Of the eight districts, five 
have BCE a definite course of study. Our teachers met last 
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spring and organized an association for the purpose of meeting to- 
discuss various points in their work. The old teachers of last year 
have been pretty generally retained for this year’s work. The finances. 
of our county are in bad shape, because of the failure of the Bank 
of Fort Morgan. The bulk of the funds which were stolen belonged: 
to the schools, and, although the districts have a balance credit on 
the Treasurer’s books, they are unable to draw the money, and their 
- warrants are from five to ten per cent, below par. íi 
i WM E. GARVER. 


MONTEZUMA COUNTY. 


I have the honor to herewith submit my annual report for the year- 
ending June 30, 1890 Because of the incomplete records 1n the sev- 
eral districts, this report is necessarily incomplete. District Boards- 
have all been furnished with the necessary record books since January 
14, and two new districts have been formed. Thisis one of the new 
counties of the State, and but recently settled, yet the people are 
taking an interest in educational work. A High School has Deen 
established at Mancos, and a Graded School at Cortez, where a stone 
school-house of two rooms, well furnished, has been completed, and 
will be occupied the coming year. The Montezuma County Teachers’ 
Association held its second meeting at Cortez on the twenty- 
seventh and twenty-eighth of August, when the name was changed to 
the Montezuma County Educational Association. A constitution and 
by-laws were adopted, admitting to membership those who are inter- 
ested in education, and who subscribe to the constitution and by-laws. 

. —the aim being to admit all school officers and patrons who wish to 
become members. Arbor Day was not universally observed, because 
of lack of water and permanent location of school-houses. The 
Educational Association of this county will hold quarterly meetings. 
in different parts of the county, and suggest that the school law be 
so amended that itwill permit the County Superintendent to hold 
examinations on the adjournment, and at the same place in the county 
at which the Educatioual Association held its meeting. In this I 


heartily concur. E 
D. M. LONGENBOUGH. 


MESA COUNTY. 


It is about impossible to get reliable reports from the secretaries. 
Our greatest trouble with the teachers is, that the School Boards are 
inclined to hire transieut teachers. The School Boards are ready to 
pay good wages, and are now trying to increase the school months in 
a year, b 


, 'E T. FISHER. 


H 


D 
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OTERO COUNTY. oo 


When I came into &ffice, January 14, 1890, there were eight school 
districts with nine schools. Also, one Union District with Kiowa 
county. But, owing to a loss of part of the school funds, by the 
division with Bent county, three of the schools were closed. But two 
of them started up and continued for two months longer. Since that 
time I have organized four-new districts with the fifth now organi- 
zing. We employed fourteen teachers last year, while we will 
employ twenty-two or twenty-three the present school year. I have 
worked hard to waken a deeper interest in the school work, and I am 
encouraged to believe that good results will crown my efforts Ishall 
encourage the organizing of new districts where needed Others are 
spoken of. As I now view it, the school prospects of Otero county 


are encouraging. 
A. L. LYONS. 


OURAY COUNTY. 


The schools of Ouray county are awakening to the benefits of 
longer terms and a higher grade of teachers The average salary for 
the past year in rural districts is: male, $60.83; female, $67.50, bigh- 
est, male, $75.00; female, $100 oo, lowest, male, $50 00; female, $40 oo. 
Ouray has the only graded system—with High School course—in_ 
charge of Prof. G. H, Thrailkill and four assistants. District No. 6 has 
a valuation of a half million dollars~and a school population of one 
hundred and eleven. During the past year, by the energy of "Mr. 
Finney Jones, district treasurer, it has built and furnished two good 
school-houses—one at Ironton and one at Red Mountain—and main- 
tains a ten month's school out of a special tax levied by a vote of the 
electors, This district enjoys the novelty of being the highest-(alti- 
tude 11,000 to 13,500 feet) in the State, if not in the United States; 
as well as two of the best ‘school ma’ams” who each receive a salary 
of $100 per month. This year the assessed value of the county will 
exceed one and one quarter millions, an increase of over half a mill- 
ion, and all the schools have levied special tax to maintain a six to 
ten months term. All have adopted the course of study, No. 3 and 
No. 4 have tried the experiment of owning the text books, and no 
longer call 1t an experiment but a success. 


I would suggest that the secretaries be required to furnish a list of 
all warrants drawn, to accompany the annual report, and that the 
county treasurer report by number and amounts all warrants paid, 
as at present there is no satisfactory way to get at the outstanding 
indebtedness. P 


J ) 
PHILLIP H SO 
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PROWERS COUNTY. 7 

Our county was organized but little over a year ago with only 
thirteen districts in the county, and the nmmber has since been 
increased to twenty-one, which employ twenty-five teachers The 
progress made in educational work since the órganization of the 
county is"quite perceptible, and this is especially true of the Graded 
Schools at Lamar and Granada, Our School Boards are awakening to 
the necessity of furnishing maps, charts, globes and other necessary 
helps There is also a marked tendency on the part of the various 
School Boards to employ the most competent teachers that can be 
secured, and have in many instances increased the salary of teachers 
from five to fifteen dollars on the month, thereby causing an increased 
number of applicants for certificates as to-day's examination shows 
by the presence of twenty applicants for certificates. 


Since returning from the Institute, I have made a thorough can- 
vass of thé teachers of the county and find them loud in their 
demands for smaller Institute Districts. I am satisfied that had the 
district contained only five counties my county would have been ^ 
represented by eighteen or twenty teachers instead of only five 


GEO. T. FEAST. 


PARK COUNTY. 
. ` ALMA, COLO., Nov. 15, 1890. 
STATE SUPT. FRED DICK: 


DEAR SIR —Educational work in this county has progressed com- 
mendably during the past two years. 7 


Our people do not hesitate to supplement the General Fund by 
voting a liberal amount of special tax for the support of schools 


Several good school-houses have been built; others will be con- 
structed in the near future. 


We have tnany excellent teachers, and most of our School Direct- 
ors will engage only those of high standard. 


Yours truly, 


“a 


T. W. DUFFY, 
County Superintendent. 


PHILLIPS COUNTY.. 


HorvokE, COLO., Sept. 12, 1890. 


The schools of Phillips county 1 am glad to say are in a very good 
condition, considering the adverse circumstances under which we 
have labored Our limited means is all of which we complain The 
lack of which is al/ that retards our progress in shortening our terms 
of school, making 1t impossible in many districts to-provide as fully 


i 


i 
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as could be wished, the appliances so needfulin all schools. The 
! disposition on the part of the whole people and School Boards is not 
I can truly say excelled anywhere. Our people are wide awake in 
this-line, and are doig all they cau to advance the cause. We have 
now forty-two districts in the county, three being added the past 
year Our school term ranges from four months in the country to 
nine in our city school, many of the country schools having six and 
eight months. The schools have suffered from the lack of proper 
grading, and I, with the teachers of the county, hail with delight the 
State Manual and Course of Study, and I believe that much good 
will come from its use. 


We instituted in the county the past year Monthly Teachers’ 
Institutes, which have resulted in much good to the teachers, and has 
been the means of awakening a deeper interest on the part of the 
people. Our County Institute held a two weeks’ session in August, 
which was well attended by the teachers, 38 attending. By the 
generosity of our County Commissioners we were enabled to procure 
very capable instruction. Prof. Condit, of Delta county, being our 
principal instructor, assisted very ably by some of our home teachers. 


' "The;State Superintendent, Hon. Fred Dick, was with us one day and 


encouraged us with his presence, and kind words of encouragement. 
His lectire iu the evening on the needs of the rural school struck 
the key-note of our condition here. 
CHAS. B. TIMBERLAKE, 
County Superintendent. 
i 


bes ES 


i PUEBLO COUNTY. 

The financial statement is mainly made from the report of the 
County Treasurer, and the personal statistics are largely taken from 
the teachers’ reports. The number of private pupils is estimated. 
Quite a number of teachers in the city schools do not hold county 
certificates, and therefore the grade of these is not given. I know 
that this report is faulty, but the data furnished was even more faulty. 
Nearly all of‘ the schools of Pueblo county wil open during this 
month, and the terms will be about five per cent. longer than last 
year. Iam flooded with low grade teachers, but there has been more 
demand for teachers of a high grade than formerly. To secure uni- 
formity of text-books, to grade the country schools and to obtain a 
regular attendance will be my next month’s work. 

J. P. THURMOND. 


Rio BLANCO COUNTY. 

Although far from satisfactory, the work of the year in Rio Blanco 
county gives some encouragement. Two new and comfortable log 
school-houses have been built and furnished with improved automatic 
seats, maps, globes and dictionaries. An association of teachers and 
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school officers has been organized There 15 an increased demand for 
better teachers and an advance in the price offered foitalent. Tem- 
porary certificates are refused except in urgent cases, and the cheap 
work that drives out professional teachers is a thing of the past. 


The failure of teachers to make their reports in such manner as to 
enable the District Secretaries to compile their annual reports has 
caused trouble in some instances, and I beg to suggest that the law be 
amended to require teachers to submit their reports to the County 
Superintendent for inspection and endorsement before payment is 


made for the last month's service. 
C. W, FOREMAN. 


4 


RIO GRANDE COUNTY. 


As a natural consequence the schools of our county are increasing 
in number as the county becomes settled. There are, at this time, 
seventeen organized districts, containing twenty-six schools The 
MontezVista and Del Norte districts each have a High School depart- 
ment, which does much to increase the attendance and cause the 
pupils of the lower grades to want to remaiu in school each year until 
the term closes. With one exception, the several districts have 
comfortable houses for school purposes, and they are moderately well 
furnished with the latest improved apparatus. The teachers are up to 
the average iu text knowledge and skill in teaching, though not 
equal to the standard hoped to be reached soon A County Teáchers” 
Association was organized last year, with good result, and the work 
will be resumed the coming year. In the country districts au effort 
is being made to follow the conrse of stady adopted by the County 
Superintendents’ Convention. It is not intended to adopt it in full 
this year, but to get a start toward the final gradation of our district 
schools. Ñ 

JESSE STEPHENSON. 


ROUTT COUNTY. 


Teachers throughout the county have given general satisfaction. 
Scholars are bright, and school interest is onward and upward. Im- 
proving in grade of teachers The territory of each district 13 large, 
and some scholars canuot reach school privileges. Have had much 
trouble getting reports from all the setretaries Number ten was sent 
but never reached me, aud I had to “run down" the secretary and get 
data. My report is mainly correct, but what I had to base it on was 
not satisfactory. Assessed valuation of each district was not reported 
by any of the secretaries, and I could not get it of the Assessor. If 
wanted, I can get the assessed valuation of property in the county. 
We are cut off from Institutes by mountain ranges and ‘distance, and 
could not make one interesting yet bere, The extreme districts are 


two hnndred and thirty miles apart. To get to No. 12 I would have 
- RH 
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-one hundred to No. 11. No/railroad touches the county. Had nine 
good schools during the summer, and will have nine during the win- 
ter. Joint District No 3, Eagle and Routt, did not report to me. 
~ There are only four scholars in this county to that district, and perhaps 


‘the secretary reported to Mr. Dilts, of Eagle. Joint District No 4 
reported to me 


to travel one hundred and fifty miles, and seventy-five to No. 1, and 


J. A. CAMPBELL. 


a 


SAN JUAN COUNTY. 


— The only school in San Juan county is situated at Silverton, Colo., 
aud has been doing splendid educational work during the past year. 
Teachers are both first-class, able and industrious, and are doing good 
school work that will last. 

J. W. BROWN. 


SAN MIGUEL COUNTY | 


Two new districts have been organized, No. 5 only a week or so 
"before the end of the school year. It is probable that another district 
will be organized shortly. Itis expeated that three of the four dis- 
tricts will have nine months school this coming year. 

H. C. LAY. 


£A 


SAGUACHE COUNTY. 


The educational condition of this county was never better, nor the. 


outlook brighter for a successful school year. 


Modern School apparatus has been purchased; school-rooms have 
"been refitted and refurnished; school-houses have been built in several 
districts; other districts have added to their room, or repaired their 
"houses and, in fact, every step has been taken by School Boards to 
add to the school advantages or comfort of the children. 


Through hard and persistent work on the part of the Saguache 
School Board, a High School Course, open to all High School pupils 
in the county, has been added to the Saguache school. 


School Officers, Teachers and patrons all over the county are 


deeply and sincerely interested in the matter of education and feel 


the growing demand for more school advantages and advanced 
courses of instruction. 


However, there is in my mind one serious hindrance to the 


snaterial progress of the country schools, Z. e., ¿he continual changing 
of teachers. 


Many schools did not commence as soon as usual, owing to the 
scarcity of teachers in the county. 
- T. M. LYON. 


— — 
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SEDGWICK COUNTY. 


Schools in very good condition. Buildings not very good but itr 
as good repair as the districts are able to afford. Districts generally 
poor, hence small salaries, and in consequence of which, teachers,. 
many of them, carry low-grade certificates. Conspicuons lack of 
uniformity of text-books in some districts, also great need of more 


apparatus—maps, charts, etc. M cat 
E H. STEVENS. 


* 


SUMMIT COUNTY. 

With the strong, healthy impetus given us from the effect of the 
last two years of institute work, our teachers are all wide awake, and 
their influence is felt all over the county. At our institute this year- 
at Leadville, we had every teacher in the county present. I have 
concluded it best and decided not to grant any more permits to teach 
in the county, which has had a decided iifluence for good to our: 
teachers, giving them heart and courage to keep abreast of the times. 


WASHINGTON COUNTY. 


The schools of this (Washington) county are in as flourishing a 
condition as they well can be, considering the one discouraging 


. feature the most of them labor under, viz.: The smallness of attend- 
^ ance, many of the districts being almost depopulated, yet making 


noble efforts to retain their organizations. Four new districts have 
been organized this year, while two have gone back. «Other, and 
necessary districts, would have been formed, but could not because 
of that portion of the law requiring fifteen persons of school age to- 
be left in the old districts. During the coming year school will be 
maintained in all the present districts, with an increased length of 
term. At Akron the force of teachers will be increased over last year- 
by one, and the school-will be more thoroughly graded. There is a 
strong sentiment throughout tbe county in favor of the ownership of 
text-books by the districts, and the coming year all districts will 
probably adopt the plan. The county has been favored with a most 
excellent corps of teachers the past year, many of whom will be 
retained the coming year. The facts attest the character of the 
work. In behalf of my teachers, I would earnestly request that if 
any division of institute districts be made at the coming session of 
the Legislature, that one be created comprising the counties of Yuma, 
Washington and Morgan. This’ will make a district convenient for 
all its teachers as well as for many teaehers in eastern Arapahoe who- 
find it very inconvenient to attend the institutes in. that district. 

I E. M. FORBES. 


. 
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Yu MA COUNTY. ‘ 
. Our schools are improving and educational interest increasing. 
Our teachers, as a rule, realize the importance of the work in which. 
they are engaged, and are striving: to impr ove in scholarship and in 
methods of teaching. The school books, excep 


ries. I am making an effort to have the districts 
The Course of Study has been placed in.the hands o 
and we are making an effort to make the work uniform 
the county. We hold Teachers’ Association monthly d 
school year and most of the teachers take an active part. 


EXHIBIT I. 


County Superintendents of Schools, from January, 1890, 
d to January, 1892. 


COUNTY | NAME | POST-OFFICE 
Arapahoe ... A.D.Shepard. . . .. we ss Denger: 
Archuleta .... .. W P. Underwood. . + .. Pagosa Springs 
Baca...... +... | CharlesSmith. ....]| .. ..... Springfield 
Bent. ......... | BredFord........4]... Les Animas. 
Boulder E wu Casey... o. ... 2. ...5252. » Boulder 
Chaffee RES «Spars Lee Champion ..,. noo... oe Salida 
Cheyenne. ..... SCPeny....... eee eee o o Kit Carson 
Clear Creek .. d Henry Bowman . . à . . Idaho Springs. 
Conejos $ SR L.A Norland. .. . oe eee on n es  Alanmosa 
Costilla. , ....... | FredenckEtter ..... |... ... Fořt Garland 
Custer. ....... | Price Walters o UE S . . Silver Clift” 
Delta ..... «| PMconat . .../....... « Delta 
Dolores s. "ADU als DrF ROYS ....... eee onn t pcs o S S Rico 
Douglas .., ... P. H. Hammond ..../|........ Castle Rock 
Eagle ......... James Dilts ..... rn... ..... Red Cliff 
Hilbert... . ..| B.C Kahn .... .]|.. +...» rowan 
El Paso, ....... | Reuben Berry ...t.. + + » » Colorado Springs. 
Fremont, ....... | BG Woodford ..... | . +... .. Cañon City 
Garfield ........ | S. MeWhite,...... | esses eo.. New Castle 
Gilpin . ....... F.B McLeod . .. . . | ...... Central City 


15 $ 


~ 


ft 3x4.» 


OS 
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EXHIBIT I—Continued. 


D 


1 
COUNTY | NAME POST-OFFICE 


Grand ... ees s.s J. N. Pettengll .... e»... ... Grand Lake 
Charles Fueller  ....]| ... . ... Gunnison 
W.S. Elmendorf . ., | ..... . , Lake City 
Huerfano .......; Dr F D. Baid ....] ....... . Walsenburg 


Gunnison Nar 
i 
i 
i 
Jefferson. o...» .. | J.S Eagleton. . ? 2... .7..42 Golden 
A D 
H 
] 
! 


Hinsdale... .. . 


F.E Torbitt. .,....]|.-.... essa Eads 
D.S Hams....... sao. e. Burlington 
Dr.J J Crook . S codo .5. Leadville 


Kiowa see s 
Kit Carson... ... 
Xake...... e 
Chas A. Pike ..... +. 


La Plata ..... .- «se... Ammas City 


Larimer ...... à S T. Hamilton VAR Soon n +... Fort Collins 


Las Animas ......] Geo C. Shiels . ...]|.  ..... . Trinidad 
Lincoln ........ H. A Lowell ...... 
Logan .. «s+. 1 W B Wheeler ,. .. 
Mesa... ....... E T.EFsher....... 


POS Ys .... Hugo 
Montezuma ...... , D M Longenbough a 
| 


eet n ss... Sterling 
e^ Grand Junction 
e oe ee or n n o Cortez 
Montrose ...... , JJ Tobm ....... 25222525. Montrose 
Morgan .....5.. | W E Gamer.. ... d. 
Otero. ...... , , A. R Lyon zc o 4 
Ouray .. +... .. | P.M Shue Ne SS ; 
Park.. o.a.. o | T, M. Duffy . CHE Gi 
Phillips ........ C.B, Timberlake .... |. 


Pitkin ....... .0 EK.C'sumson...... 


e... Fort Morgan 
ess os La junta 
ave + . Portland 
5 s ey Alma 
e > Holyoke 
ee c eee 5 a, ASpen 


Rio Blanco. . .. ... C. W. Foreman .... 2.5.5.5 ^ Meeker 


Rio Grande ..... Jesse Stevenson . ... | ^... ... Monte Vista 


Routt .... . ..-: J-A Campbell .,... 
Saguache ..... 


Steamboat Springs 


D 
D 
D 


T M Lyons .. ... e. 2555 Saguache 


Dr J. W. Brown 2... Silverton 


en ea. Telluride 


i 

t 

i t 
“San Miguel . .. | H Clay... ae 

i 


Sedgwick ....... XE H.Steens...... 


CProwers ..... e. , Geo. T Feast ..... s.s s. 2. Granada 
"Pueblo... sew eee J. P. Thurmond IT SE EE a 21390 
se ee ae a Julesburg 


Summit ..... 2% Dr.B A Arbogast ... | .. -.. . . Breckenndge 

Washington ...... E.M Forbes ...... | .......... «Akron 

Weld..........| W C.Thomas .,...| ..... o.» +. Greeley 

"uti sc ewe 44 M W. Hover ...... 2... e Yuma 
T d 


= 


D 
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EXHIBIT I— Continued. 


City Superintendents and Principals of High Schools, 
1890-1891. 


4 


POST-OFFICE ADDRESS 
x 


! 

NAME | POSITION | 

Supermtendent ... | 22. e. Denver, No 1 
1 


Aaron Gove . . s 


H F Wegener .....-. Superintendent `. | » +.  . Denver, No.2 
€ V Parker... . , Superintendent ...] . » Denver, No, 17 
C L Emgstey . .. Superintendent ... "E" . > Boulder 
P. K. Pathsou. . . F Superintendent `. | E Colorado Springs 
J A, Smith ........ Superintendent ... j ...,.... -Central City 
E D. Graber .... . Superintendent ... | Sais . . Gunnison 
NW. Triplett . Berg Superintendent `. | EE m Golden 


© aa 5 5 . Fort Collins 
ius ... Trinidad 


WEEE Pueblo, No 1 


E L Byington .. -— Superintendent Se 
E C, Stevens ..... . | Supermitendent .. 
wT Eddingfield . » Superintendent . 

J.-S McClung. ... e Superintendent . . 


| 
| 
| 
| 


P°W.Search .... . Superintendent ..;.. . . Pueblo, No 20 
A B, Copeland .. Superintendent . "E . Greeley 
N H Clark . . .... Principal puis sf la RU -~ Las Animas 
J-L Harding.. ... Principal ....,. co. ..  . Longmont 
Mrs. Lucy Boling .... Principal... , .. .. > e.s o> o. Salida 
Mrs Emma Leake .... Principal . &-e dd we wien wt . Buena Vista 
W,B Suckling ... . Pnrncipal . .. 2... Georgetown 


J-M Seright .. .. . Principal .... .. .. . o Silver Plume 


A A tà AMA ennai 
D D " 
D 
D D 
» D 
D 
D 
D 
D 
D 


i 
W. A. Haggott. . . . ! Principal. . . » . Idaho Springs 
A.T.Bomier ... .. | Principal. .... Jesas’ - . Alamosa 
P.M, Condit ....... | Principal..., .. . Delta 
P. H. Davis . ie ea Principal... . Se + . . Castle Rock 
J P Jackson ... ... Principal. Sir ist + + . Colorado City 
J H Baker ....... Principal ..... is ,. Denver, No I 
H., L. Peet, ... .... Principal ....... |. +... . » Denver, No. 2 
CL Ram, e ee Principal eus FPES Denver, No. 17 
L. B. Grafton ....... Principal., .... .] ..... ....Mamtou 
0.S.Moles ........ | Principll......« 0.5 . Cañon City 
H.E Smith... ..... Principal. 2... 2 { -....... Cañon City 


CG M, Kiggins....-... Principal. ..... .. Glenwood Springs 
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NAME 


W.H. Hoff .. 


G.M McKay.... 


sa ee 


J. C. Logan ... ... 


Mrs G M. McKay ... 
Miss Adelaide Holdridge 


T.O Baker.. è 
A L Hamilton ... 
W.F. Bybee, .... 


J.-H., Allen ... 
G H.Thralkill. . . 


T. A.Burd...... 


John Sogard .... 
G. W. Red.. .. 


J.H Freeman ... 
Miss Luella Burgwin 


! 


J- G. Yeager... 

E L. Heweit .. . 
W.M. Kollock . . 
E. F. Nichols .... 


€ 
ten 
LJ 


J. A. Guttery ..... 


D 


D 


H. W, Zirkle ....... 


D 


Mrs, EH Fintel ..... 


|[ zommos f POSITION 


NE DIRE UNE 


Principat . 
Principal . 
Principal . 
Principal . 
Principal 
Principal. 
Principal. 
Principal 
Principal. 
Principal 
Principal. 
Principal . 
Principal . 
Principal . 


D 


D 


D 


. 


Principal . . 


Pnncipal . 
Principal . 
Principal 
Pnucipal 
Principal 
Principal . 
Principal . 
Principal 
Principal 


D 


D 


| POST-OFFICE ADDRESS 


ess, Black Hawk 


a 


> 


D 


D 


D 


D 


H 


D 


D 


D 


. Crested Butte 
sı « Lake City 
. “Walsenburg 
. . La Veta 
-.. Leadville 
+.» Durango 
+ . . Loveland 
«+». Sterling 


. Grand Junction 


. Montrose 
. -~ . Ouray 
. Fairplay 


.«.. » Holyoke 


X 


D 


2. . «Lamar 
. . Monte Vista 
. . . Del Norte 
e e « Saguache 
. Silverton 
«a. + Julesburg 
. Breckenridge 
.. + Florence 
-.. LaJunta 

. Rocky Ford. 


ee ew s.s. Meeker 
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EXHIBIT II. 


Questions for the Quarterly Examination of Teachers, Fourth 
Quarter, 1889; Prepared by the Superintendent of Public In” 
struction, Denver, Colorado. 


, PENMANSHIP. 
( Forty-five minutes ) 
1. Explain the meaning of the term slant 
2 What ought a teacher to know in order to teach writing in 
“the primary grades? 
3. What is a good business hand ? 
4. Write a receipt for money received to-day, in payment for 
goods sold September x, 1889 
"5. What knowledge of a letter do you require a child to have 
before teaching him to write it? 
6. Give your method of conducting a recitation in writing. 
7. Write the Capital letters in which the Capital stem occurs 
« 8, Desctibe a proper position of the body when writing. 
9. Analyze the letters that are one and one-fourth spaces high. 
Io. Write a suitable copy for a pupil fifteen years old. 


ARITHMETIC. 
( Two hours.) 


L Write in words, 6789001243 By what numbers, less than 1o is 
it divisible? How are they determined except by trial? 
2. How many square feet of stone flagging in a side walk that is 
4 feet wide, extending around a rectangular garden 150 feet long and 
125 feet wide? 
.$9. Find valte of 21—41 


9i Ken 

4. A yard 54 feet 8 inches, by 42 feet 6 inches, is to be paved 
with square tiles of equal size and as large as possible. What are the 
dimensions of each tile? 

5. The longitude of Rome is 12° 27’ East, of New York 74° o" 247 
West. What is the difference between the two places in geographic 
Tiles? 

6. A. sold goods for $295 oo and gained three times as much as 
“he would have lost had he sold them for $235.00. -What was his gain 
per cent? 

7. A person travels 4 miles the first hour and increases his speed 
24 mile each hour for 17 hours. How far does he travel? 


ae 


8. Asphere 9 inches in diameter is placed in a cubic box whose ' 


edge is 9 inches inside measurement. How much vacant space is 
left? 2 li , 


y 
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9. What rate per cent. of income will be received on U. S. 5's at 
108 and payable at par iu twenty years? 
Io, If y men reap 40 acres in 10 days, working 10 hours per day, 
how many hours per day must 12 men work to reap 50 acres in 15 
days? Solve by proportion. E 


READING. 
(Sixty minutes.) 


r. What objects are to be kept in view in teaching reading? 

2. When should difficult words be explained to pupils? 

3. How do you cultivate self-reliance in reading? 

4. Define articulation, inflection, rate. d 

5. What preparation is necessary, by the teacher, to properly 
conduct a recitation in the second reader? 

1-50. Read selections in the presence of the class and the 
examiner. 


UNITED STATES HISTORY. 
(Ninety minutes ) 

I. Name an important event in U. S. history with which one of 
the following names 1s associated: Menendez, Ponce de Leon, De 
Monts, Raleigh, Frobisher. 

2. Describe the form of government in |a Royal Province. 

3. What were * The United Colonies of New England," and 
what was their object? 

4. Did the Inter-Colonial wars exert any influence upon the 
organization of this government? If so, what? 

5. What led France to assist the U. S. in the Revolutionary war” 

6. Write a brief history of the American Flag. 

7. What events in the history of the U. S. have promoted the 
dévelopment of the great resources of this country? 

8. Name five important national questions, since the year 1800, 
upon which political parties have been divided. 

9. Name some of the advantages to the South, growing out of 
the Rebellion. 

10. What was the * Reconstruction Policy ? of President Johuson? 


i ORTHOGRAPHY. - 
( Thirty minutes,) , 
I, How many sounds has the letter E? Indicate them. 
2, Whatis an elementary Sound? . — A 
3. Define syllable, vowel, aspirate. ` i 
4. Write five compound words in which the hyphen is used, aud 


five in which it is not nsed. 

5 Indicate the correct pronunciation of combat, bombard, 
executive, dey, garrulous. E 

1-50. Spell correctly the words pronounced by the examiner. 
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PHYSIOLOGY. 
( Thirty minutes.) 

x. What is the difference between near sightedness and far-sight- 
edness ? ` 

2. How does exercise strengthen the bones? 

3 Where are the kidneys located and what is their function? 

4. How do the muscles compare in weight with the rest of the 
body, and in number with the bones? 

5. If the clothing of a pupil catch fire in the school room what 
would you do? 


SCHOOL LAW. D 
Forty-five minutes. ) 
L x Give the substance of the so-called “Compulsory Education ” 

act, passed by the last General Assembly. 

2. -When is Arbor Day in Colorado? _ 

3. For what purposes may a school district be bonded? 

4. Name at least five duties of a School Board. 

5. How are school districts classified ? How many Directors has 
each class? 


BOTANY. 2. 
( Thirty minutes.) 
1. Define the terms, species, genus, variety. 
. For what purposes are trees grafted? E 
. What are the functions of the cells of plants? 


2 

3 

4. Describe the parts of a mushroom, - 
S How do plants scatter their seeds? 


NATURAL .SCIENCES. 
( Ninety minutes ) 

X. Prove that the air presses in all directions, 

2. Give the three laws of motion. 

3. Plungea piece of wood into strong H2S O4. What can be 
learned from the experiment? f 

4. Name two important substances obtained from coal tar. 

5. What is meant by rain-fall? How does the amount of rain- 
fall compare with the amount of water evaporated on the land and on 

E the sea? 

6° What is twilight? : 

7. Name five kinds of building stone. i 

8. Explain what is meant by “Harvest Moon” and “Hunter’s 
Moon.” - 

9. Describe the position of the earth at the equinoxes and 
solstices, 

Io, What are the general characteristics of mammals? 


véi 


ete 
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EXERCISES IN READING AND SPELLING 


All day we sat in the heat, 

Take spiders spinning, 

Shtching full, fine and fleet, 

While the old Jew on his seat 

Sat greasily grinning, 

And there Tom said hus say, 

And prophesied Tyranny's death; 

And the tallow burnt all day, d 

And we stitched and stitched away > 
In the thick smoke of our breath, 
"Wearily, wearily, so wearily, d 
With hearts as heavy as lead, — 

But, “Patience! she's coming!" said he, 

s * “Cóurage, boys! Wait and see! 


Freedom’s ahead! a 
—Buchanan 


Our skipper—a good sailor though a brute— + 
Gave a long look over the vessel's side, 

Then to the steersman whispered half aside, 

“See that ox-eye out yonder? It looks queer.” 

The man replied, “The storm will soon be here. 

Hullo! All hands on deck! We'll be prepared! 

Stow royals! Reef the courses! Pass the word!” 

Vain' The squali broke ere we could shorten sail, 

"We lowered the topsails, but the raging gale 

Spun our old ship about. The captain roared 


His orders—lost 1n the great noise on board. 
—Coppee 


In the remotest double star which the telescope can divide for us, we see working 
the same familiar forces which govern the revolntion of the planets of our own 
system The spectrum analysis finds the vapors and the metals of earth in the 

aurora and yn the nucleus of a comet Similarly we have reason to belieye that in 
the past condition of the earth, or of the earth’s inhabitants, there were functious 
energizing of which we have no modern counterparts.— Froude, 


The grave-digging scene next engaged the attention of Partridge, who expressed 
much surprise at the number of sculls thrown upon the stage ^ To which Jones 
answered, “That it was one of the most famous burial-places about town.” “No 
wonder then,” cries Partridge, ““that the place 1s haunted. But Y never saw in my 
life a worse grave digger. I had a sexton when Iwas clerk that should have dug 
three graves while he is digging one. The fellow handles a spade asif it was the 
first time he had ever had one 1n his hand. Ay, Ay, you may sing You had rather 
sing than work, I believe” Upon Hamlet's taking up thescull, he cried out, “Well, 
it is strange to see how fearless some men are, i never could briug myself to touch 
anything belonging to a dead man on any account He seemed frightened enough 
too at the Ghost, I thought ”—Fielding., 


WORDS TO BE SPELLED. 


Telegraphy, avaricious, orthoepy, diaeresis, gazetteer, tonnage, 
tillable, plantain, tureen, drollery, withe, jocund, perjurer, phthisis, 
dessert, penguin, chaplain, gnostic, borough, bazaar. 


+ 


H 


DI 
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GRAMMAR. ` 
( Ninety minutes.) 

x. What are the principal parts of a verb? Why so called? 

2. Write five participles of the verb accuse, 

3. Write one sentence containing the pronouns I, you and he 
"used correctly. Give reason. 

4. When are the following adjectives susceptible of comparison ? 
-dead, straight, equal, square, perfect. 

5. What tense represents an action as finished at or before a - 
future time named? Give example. Um 

6. Diagram the followiug : 


Oh, what would I give, like a bird, to go 
Right on through the arch of the sunlit bow, 
And see how the water-drops are kissed, 
Into green and yellow and amethyst! 
Parse words in italics. 
What is the value of grammar as a mental dicipline? 
Write sentences illustrating Hyperbole, Simile, Personification, 
Correct the following and give reasons: 
Will you forget me; I who have always been your friend? 
Who are you working for? 
è I can not tell whether he has sold it or not. 
Our horse is very kind usually. 
I never read that book and never intend to 


THEORY AND PRACTICE _ F 
(Forty-five minutes.) 

I. Write a short argument for or against free text-books. 

2. Should pupils, not in class, be allowed to ask questions during 
recitations? Give reasons, 

3. What rules of order do you require to be observed at recess? 

4. Name three duties of the teacher to the Board of Directors. 

5 -What do you learn from those who have been your pupils? 

6. Define Pedagogics. 

7. How long ought a person to teach school? 

8. What measures do you adopt to promote the health of your 
pupils? 

9. Should a teacher have oversight of the” play-gronnd during 3 
recess? Give reasons. 

ro. Oughta teacher to use tobacco in any form? Give reasons, 


S GEOGRAPHY. 
( Forty-five minutes.) 


I. Name and bound the County inswhich you reside. What is. ` 


its County Seat. 
2. Name five Counties of Colorado in which the principal occu- 


pation a mining. 


OO wes 


` 
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3. Which is longer, a solar or a siderial day? Explain. 

4. Name and describe three rivers in Africa, three lakes i 
Europe, and three island3/of Asia. 

5. Bound Brazil. 

6. Atree on the equator to-day, casts a shadow in what direc- 
tion? Explain. i 

7. Name and locate “five capes; ce the Atlantic ad of the 
United States. 

8. What meridian separates the Eastern from the “Western: 
Hemisphere? 

9 Name the State in which President Harrison was born and 
describe its surface. 

Io. Give a topical plan for the study of the geography of the 


United States. 


EXHIBIT HI. 


Questions for the Examination of Applicants for State Diplomas. 
Denver, Colorado, June 24, 25, 26 and 27, 1890. 


READING. 


1. What is the standard tof correct pronunciation adopted by 
good readers? 

2. Define Emphasis. Givelfour guides for its use. 

3. Whatisthe '"nasalztone" and how may it be broken up? 

4. What are the advantages of class drill? 

5. Define Elocution, To?what extent should it be taught in the 
first eight grades of the public schools? e v 


ARITHMETIC, 


I. Define Least Common Multiple, Percentage, Iuvolution Men- 
suration, Duodecimal, 

2 Acubicalbin measuring 3 feet on an edge is § full of wheat. 
What is the wheat worth at 1.12% per cwt ? 

3. If I subtract 26.8946 from the product of 3.co2 by 9.0408 and 
divide the remainder by .0103608, what will be the result? (Two 
places). 

4. A telegram is sent withoutiloss of time, from Denver, at 11:30 
a. m., to New Orleans, Boson, ¡San Francisco and Paris, At what 
time should it be received in each city? Longitudejas follows: Den- 
ver, 104° W.; New Orleans,'go? W.; Boston, 71°, 3',f30”” W.; San 
Francisco, oe 24’, 407 W., Paris, 2°, 20’ E. 

5. If it requires 1 1b., 2 oz. of sugar to I 1b., 4 oz. of fruit in'mak- 
ing jam, what will the sugar costjat .08 per Ib. for 48 lbs. of frut? 
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6. Defiue Trade Discount, Equation of Payments, Proportion, 
Geometrical Progression, 

7. Prepare a problem in Compound Proportion and solve it. 

8. A merchant sold 4 of a lot of goods at 10% profit; X at 20% 
profit, and % at 15% profit. The remainder, on which he lost 5%, he 

* sold for $1 4272. Did he gain or lose, and how much? 

9. Aman bought a house and lot for $5,000 agreeing tb pay 6 per 
cent, interest, and to pay principal and interest in five equal annual 
installments, how much was the.annual payment? 

10, If I pay $3 the first month, $9 the second month, $27 the 
third month, and so on, how large a debt will I discharge in one year? — 


- 


ASTRONOMY. 
( Answer any eight.) i 
1. State two essential differences between a planet and a star, 
S 2 Show by a figure the meaning and practical value of stellar 
parallax. 
3. Define what is signified by “the proper motion of the stars.” 
4. State at least two theories which have been proposed to ex- 
plain the observed uniformity of solar heat. 
' 5, Why are the sun and the moon not eclipsed every month, the 
"T former at new, and tbe latter at full moon? 
6. Give brief accounts of modern planetary discoveries. 
7. Give the current theory of Saturn’s Rings; also state when 
and by whom the moons of Mars were discovered. 
8. Explain the common phenomenon of “shooting stars." 
9. Show by the aid of a figure, how you might compute your . 
latitude from the altitude, declination, aud hour-angle of a star. 
10. As applied to the planets, what is meant by the phrase: 
“apparent retrograde motion”*? 


S GEOLOGY AND MINERALOGY. 
( Answer any eight.) 


1. Sketch the various geological ages, giving a main characteris- 
tic of each, from azoic rocks to the age of man. ; 

2. What parts have fire and water respectively taken in the 
earth’s construction? - 

¿+ Trace the progress of organic life (plants and animals,) from 
its origin in primitive invertebrates to its completion in man. 

4. How are mountains uplifted and formed, and how sculptured 
to their present forms? a 

5. What proofs have we of the sea bottom having been elevated 
to the highest land ? 

6. How are fossils formed, and what are their principal uses in 
Geology? 

7. Iuto what classes are minerals divided, chemically speaking? 

8. Ao which of these classes do most Colorado ores belong? 
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49. What minerals constitute the ores of lead? 
1o. What are the characteristics of the gems, as distinguished 
from other minerals? 


PSYCHOLOGY. 
( Answer any eight.) 
X. Discuss the general relations of psychology to education. 
2. Sketch briefly the development of the humau mind aud its 
tendencies in lines of heredity. 
3. What are the Laws of Association, briefly stated, aüd how do 
we account for sudden apparent departures from these laws? 
4. Attention is what? Discuss it in degree, extent, relation to 
the will, etc. SÉ 
5 What is an actof knowledge aud on what i is it founded ? 
6. Discuss acts of knowledge based on representation in whole 
or in part. 
7. What is an idea, and how is it made of value to the world? 
8 Discuss the emotional in our natures and show why it is essen- 
tial to the good citizen 
9. What isthe will? Trace an action as the result of the will 
back to its inception. 
10. How may a study of psychology aid one in developing char- 
acter in pupils 


a 


GRAMMAR. 


“ Deerslayer knew too well the desperate nature of the struggle in 
which he was engaged, to lose oue of the precious moments. He 
also knew that his anly hope was to ruu in a straight line, for as soon 
as he began to turn, or double, the greater number of his pursuers 
would put escape out of the question. n 


i. Diagram or analyze the above. 

2. Write each verb with its object or complement. * 

3. Compare well, precious, straight, soon, greater. What part 
of speech is each of these words? 

4. Parse the words used as connectives. 

5. Give the syntax of the infinitive phrases. 

6. Write a sentence: a. Containing-a verb in the potential mode 
and past perfect tense; 5. Containing as used as a pronoun; c. Con- 
taining def used as an advert 

‘7. What modifications have pronouns? 

8, Write the possessive singular and plural of goose, executrix, 
priest, man-servant, wife. 

9' Name ten cases where a capital letter should be used. 

Io. Copy the following sentences, correcting aZ errors: 
I. the prince of wales is the Heir to the english Throne. 
2. You do not recite good 
3. We live at New York in a hotel. 
4. Have you ever met with this gentleman before? 
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| -I question if you afe right in your statement. 


5 
6. A long and short vowel occurs in this word. 
7. This is a magnificent slate pencil. 
8. The men, the horses, and the dogs which were engaged 
in the hunt rnshed into the open field. 
g. Some oue cried out as if they were in pain. 
10 The right hand is usually the strongest. 


a GEOGRAPHY. 


1. Define zone, Name the zones on the earth’s surface, giving 
location and width of each. “What determines the width? 

2. Name aud locate five groups of oceanic islands 

3. Name and locate the cities in the United States having a papak 
lation of 300,000 or more. 

4. Give directions for drawing a map of Kentucky. . 

5. "What may be learned from a knowledge of the rivers of a 
country? 

6. Locate the following and designate each as capital or metrop- 
olis. Lincoln, ‘Bismark, Olympia, Pierre, Helena, Portland, Cheyenne, 
Boise City, Carson, Prescott. 

7. How do you account for the good harbors on the Pacific coast 
of the Western Continent? t 

= 8, What form the commercial routes of Eastern Europe? 

g. From what European States is each of the following products 

exported: Wheat, wine, zinc, fish, lace? ` 
10. Is the greater portion of Africa north or south of the eqnator? | 
Where are its principal mountains? 


“SCHOOL LAW. 


I. How and from what sources is money derived for the support 
of the public schools” 

2. What are the dnties of each school director? NE 

3 Howis anew school district organized? 

4. When and for what purpose is the school census taken? 

5. Name five of tlie powers given by law to the directors of first 
and second-class districts, that are not given to directors of the third- 
class. 


" ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


(Answer any eight.) 
1. In what year did the Anglo-Saxons invade Britain? What 
poetry, if any, did they bring from the contiuent? What is most 
noteworthy in the mechanism of Teutonic verse? 


D 


a Describe the literature of the Anglo-Saxons, selecting a poet ` 


and a prose writer as the basis of your criticism. 
3. Show at length why the year 1066 is notable in the annals of 
the English language and literature, 
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4. What great poet wrote in the latter half of the fourteenth 
century? How does the mechanism of his verse differ from that of 
his predecessors? 

5 Of what blood was King Arthur? What printer issued the first 
edition of the “Death of Arthur"? What nineteenth century poet 
has drawn largely from it? 

6. Name a famous allegory of the fourteenth century ; another + 
of the sixteenth century; another of the seventeenth. 

7. What forms of public representation preceded the theatre? 
Describe them. Name a great dramatist that preceded Shakespeare. 
In what century were the theatres closed? Why? Who was the 
chief dramatist of the Restoration? , 

8. What is the chief epic poetn in the language? Give an 
account of its hero. Write a quotation from it, marking the scan- 
sion. What is the chief mock-heroic poem in English ? 

9. Name four famous elegies; two famous poems on music. 

10. To what class of poetry does the Shepherd’s Calendar belong? 
What are some of the peculiarities of its style? What new form of 
poetry has been cultivated by Browning? 


THEORY AND ART OF TEACHING. 


Give briefly your opinion on each of the following topics: 
Natural qualifications of a teacher. - 
School discipline 
The “New Education.” 
A liberal education. 
Kindergarten methods. . + 
What mental faculties are developed by the study of Arith- 
“metic? Of Geography? 
7 Name three advantages and three disadvantages of the 'Mark- 
ing System.” 
$. What basis for promolion do you recommend in graded 
schools? 
9. In what subjects can concert exercises be used profitably? 
aah Make a problem involving the method of finding the average 
d 


ARP fann 


attendance and solve it. 


CHEMISTRY. 


1. Discuss fully the formula H,O, 

2. Discuss the following equation: FeS--H,S0,-—FeSO,4-H,;S. 

3. The density of H being unity, what.is the density of NH e gas? 
> 4 The combining weight of Fe is 56, and of O, 16: what is the 

~ composition of 100 parts of Fe,O,? (Percentages of each). 

5. Describe the function of CO, in its relatión to animal and 
vegetable life. 

6. Name following compounds, and discuss their relations with 
one another: H,SO,; HESO,; K,SO,.- - 
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7. Explain the laws of expansion and contraction of gases as 
affected by variations in pressure and temperature. a 
8. Give some description of the element Phosphorus. 
9. Name the following four compounds: HNO,; HNO,: KNO,; 
KNO.. 
Io. Describe three forms of the element Carbon. 


1 


e 


ALGEBRA. 
( Answer-any eight.) 
a. Solve the equations: 
EE 
4X? +I3X+14 4X15 
2(x+1) — 2 n I I 
"icht bt X3  X—3 
3. X-IY=I, IIIY —9x —99. 
2. A certain number of two digits is multiplied by 4 and the 
-product is less by 3 than the number formed by inverting the digits; 
if the number be multiplied by 5, the tens digit in the product is 


greater by 1 and the units digit less by 2 fhan the units digit iu the 
original number; find the number. 


3. Solve the equations: 
l. 3XxX2—11X-—4-0. i 
2 vVXdi-skV-i. 
9. X"-EXy—2y*——44, Xy-+3y?=8o. 
4. Find two consecutive numbers such that the fourth and elev- 
.enth parts of the less together exceed by one the fifth and ninth 
parts of the greater. T 
5. Define Ratio. If a be less than A show that a:b is a less 
ration than a-+1:b+1. What is the least integer which must be 
added to the terms of the ratio 9:23 so as to make it greater than the 
ratio 7:11. 
6. The first terms of a proportion are 5 and 54; the sum of the 
“second and third termsfis 51; find them. 
7. Find the sum of z terms of a geometrical progression, of 
which first terms 2 and common ratio r. Sum: 
644-644 -—-2...to 29 terms (Arithmetic). > 
644-96 ------ to 7 terms (Geometrical), 7 
8. The common difference of an arithmetic progression is 2, and 
the square roots of the first, third and sixth terms are in arithmetic 
progression; find the series. . 
9. The sum of four numbers in geometrical progression is 170, 
sand the third exceeds the first by 30; find them, 
Io. Having given log 2=0. 3010300; 
log 3=0.4771213; 
; log 4.239==0 627263; x - E 
log 4.24=7.627366; find the value of 
21983 
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GEOMETRY. 
( Auswer any eight.) 
1. If two triangles have two sides of the one equal to two sides 
of the other, and the included angles unequal, the'triangle having 
the greater included angle has the greater third side. 

2. The sum of the three angles of a triangle is equal to two right 
angles. 

3. In any circumscribed quadrilateral, the sum of two, opposite 
sides is equal to the sum of the other two opposite sides. 

4. An angle formed by two secants intersecting without the 
circumference, is measured by one-half the difference of the inter- 
cepted arcs. 

5. Ifa tangent and a genit intersect, the tangent is a meam 
proportional between the secaut and its external segment. 

6. Parallelograms having equal bases and equal altitudes, are 
equivalent. 

7. The square of the hypotenuse of a right-angled triangle is. 
equal to the sum of squares described on the other two sides. 

8. If two straight lines are intersected by three parallel planes, 
their corresponding segments are proportional. 

9. A triangular pyramid is equal to one-third of a triangular 

d prism having the same base and altitude. 

IO. In two polar triangles each angle of one is measured by sup- 

plement of the side lying opposite to it in the other. 


a 
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PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 


I. Define Equator, Latitude and.Longitude, and explain what is 
understood by Standard Time. 

2. Explain the change of seasons, and the difference in their 
duration. Why does an inhabitant of Norway see the sun at 1 a. m.? 

3. Why does the snow line vary from an elevation of 4,200 feet 
in Russia, to 15,000 feet in America? What are glaciers, and where 


found? 
A. Mention the various volcanic phenomena manifested upon the 


earth. x 
5. Explain the origin and formation of the trade winds, and of 
the Gulf Stream. 


6. State the causes of the dry le of Colorado. 
7. Upon what do the climatic conditions of a place depend? 
8. Give the essential features and characteristics of the five races.. 
9. Explain the formation of the Simoons, Blizzards, or Cyclones, 
Fogs and Frosts. 
to. Give a brief account of the drainage area of the Missouri 


* river, 


e 
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UNITED" STATES HISTORY. 


1. Give brief history of the Massachusetts Bay Colony. 

2, Give history of the French and Indian war. 

3. What led to the Revolution? Name the Four Intolerable Acts. 

4. What were the Articles of Confederation? ` 

5. Give history of the formation of The Constitution. _ 

6. Name the principal events occurring during Jefferson’s admin-- 
istration. em 

7. What was the Monroe Doctrine? 

8. What was the origin of Nullification? 

9. What was the Dred Scott decision? 

10. When was silver demonetized? Remonetized, and why? 


CIVIL GOVERNMENT. 


I. Describe the method of election of President aná Vice-Presi- 
dent of the United States State the salary of each; the date when 
their duties begin and the method of being iuducted into office; the 
order of succession provided 1f there be vacancy. 

2. When does Congress assemble; who preside in the two Houses. 
and what are some of the chief committees and their duties? 

3. What is the substance of the last three amendments to the 
U. S. Constitution, and for what reason were they enacted ? 

4. How is the U. S. Constitution amended? ' 

5 Out of the nineteen articles in our State Constitution, name 
the titles of seven you consider most important. 

6 Howmany Senators in Colorado? How many Representatives? 
When do they convene? 

7. Name the officers of the Board of Education and state their 
duties. 

8. Where is the common school fund of our State obtained; what 
is the method of caring for it, and the disbursement of the portion 
designed for our schools. 

"o With reference to the limit of State taxátion, state the sub- 
stance of the clause in our State Constitution. 

1o. What is tlie order of succession in Colorado, if there is 
vacancy iu office of Goyernor? 

` { Answer eight of the above.) 


PHYSICS. 


I. State the three propositions known as "Newton's Laws of: 
Motion.” ’ 

2. State the proposition known'as the ““Parallelogram of Forces,” 
and illustrate the same with a diagram. 

3. Explain clearly the difference between weight and mass, ` 

4. Define specific gravity of a substance. Explain, with a numer- 


ical example, the method of finding specific gravity of a solid by- 
weighing in air and in water. 
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5. A mass of roo grammes is moving with a Yelp of 50 centi- 
metres per second. 

(a) What is its energy? 

(5) What is its momentum? 

(c) If the velocity of a body be doubled, in what ratio is its 
‘kinetic energy changed? 

(d) If a given charge of powder drives a bullet of given mass 
from a gun with a known velocity, in what ratio must the charge of 


' powder be increased to double the velocity of the bullet? |, 


6. Write not less than one page of foolscap on the general nature 
of (the objective phenomena causing the sensation of) sound, 

7. Explain the difference, as now understood, between the nature 
of heat proper and that of the so-called radiant heat. 

8. Explain, with a diagram, how an, image of an object is formed 
by a convex lens. 

9. Write at least one page explaining how it is shown that some 
substances (sodium, iron, calcium, hydrogen, etc ,) exist, in the state 
of vapot, iu the sun's atmosphere. 

10. (a) What is the immediate source of the energy which tats 
the current in a battery circuit? 

(b) What is a "secondary" battery? 

(co) State “Ohm’s Law” in an algebraic formula, giving also the 
meaning of the symbols used. 


R M ANATOMY ¡AND PHYSIOLOGY. 


1. You have for breakfast beefsteak, bread, butter, potatoes and 
a glass of milk. Explain fully the changes that take place in these 
“articles in the process of digestion. 

2. Mention the díseased conditions which result from moderate 
drinking aud from excessive drinking. 

3 Why is ventilation necessary? What ought to be the supply 
of pure air for each adult individual? "How may veutilation be earned 


out without draught? | 
4. What is the use of the blood and of its coloring matter? 


“Trace the course of the circulation, besinning and ending at the left 


auricle. 
5. Describe the structure of the skin, hair, nails and sweat glands. 


6. Describe the anatomy: of the alimentary canal, naming the 


function of each part. 

7. Describe the coagulation of the blood. Of what use is this 
property? 

8. What is absorption? Explain fully the mannér in which it 
takes place. 

9. Describe the structure of the brain and spinal cord. What is 
meant by sensory aud motor nerves? Illustrate the mode of working 


of the nervous system. 
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Io. What ate the general properties of muscle? What different 
functions do muscles fulfill in the body? What mechanical principle 
is involved in the motion of the fore-arm toward the arm? 


d LATIN. 
CESAR: Book I, Chapter 14: 
1.— Render the first seven lines into classical English 
2. What is the construction.of the passage from eo to putaret? 
Give the principal parts of every verb in the direct dis- d 
course. . 
What of these verbs, if any, would have been indicative 
mood? 
3. Decline co and quí. _ , 
Give synopsis, in third person singular, indicative and sub- 
junctive moods, of teneret. i 
Dechne aZzcuzus. 
Give construction of mendum, 
4-5. Give a concise account of Cæsars campaigns.in Gaul, 
ViRGIL: Book I: 
' 6. Divide into feet, lines 83, 84 and 85 ; 
7. Translate from line 157 to 169 inclusive. : 
Book II: a 
$ Translate from line 486 to 502. 
9-10. Giye a concise account of the wanderings of Æneas. " 


GERMAN. 


1. Decline together ein grosser Tisch. 

2. Decline together das nene Buch. 

3. Write in full the perfect and imperfect tenses, indicative mood, 
passive voice of any regular verb. 

4. Principal parts of German verbs meaning lo go, lo be, Zo com- 
mand, to write, lo let. 

5. Conjugate geben in the indicative present and future, and sub- 
junctive present, 

6 Translate into German: This man has become rich. The young 
stan has spent too much money. T kuow no such mar. In the winter 
the earth is covered with snow, 

7. Translate into English: Der Knabe, der die Uhr fand, ist 
thrlich.. Das Tuch, das ich wollle, 1st nicht hier zu haben. Der 
Adler ist ein starker Vogel. 

8. Oft hat mir mein Vater das Gedicht vorgelesen Wir werden 
bald in die Schule gehen mussen, Wir haben uberall gesucht und _. 
konnen das Bild nicht finden. 

9, Mein Bruder hiess Wilhelm, Der Mond wird erst um zehn x 
Uhr aufgehen, Sie sollten sich nicht darnber beklagen. A 

lo. Make original sentences containing: Wahlen, mag, herein- 
kommen, wit, gern, zeit, 
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EXHIBIT IV. 


CIRCULAR OF INFORMATION. 


OFFICE OF 
SUPERINTENDENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION, 
DENVER, COLO., January 13, 1890., 


To the County Superintendents of Schools: |» > 


GENTLEMEN:—As you are about to enter upon your 
work for the official term beginning January 14, it 
seems proper that I should call your attention to mat- 
ters of importance in promoting the educational interests 
of your respective counties aud of the State. d 


You, as leaders in the educational work of your re- 
spective counties, will be justly considered as advisors 
and authority in the consideration aud decision of these 
questions, and in adapting them to the multiplicity of 
conditions that are associated with your work. 


In naming the following as some of the matters to be 
considered by you, I do not assume to dictate as to your 
conclusions and official course in regard thereto, but 
trust that there may beto as great extent as possible 
definite and uniform action. 


First— There should be a larger number of County 
Teachers” Associations throughout the State. At 
present but sixteen of the fifty-five counties have such 
an organization. At least twenty more should organize 
during the coming year, while the smaller counties 
could, for the present, form associations consisting of 
teachers from two or more adjoining counties. 


Second—Each county should have an association of 
School Directors. Such an organization could be made 
very beneficial by the discussion of subjects similar to 
the following: The employment of Teachers; Systems 
of Grading; Adoption of Free Text-Books; Special 
Taxes; Cost and Plan of School Buildings; Rights of 
Teachers; and many others that would arise from time 
to time. 


Third—There should be a thórough and systematic 
grading of the schools of each county, with a plan of 
promotion and graduation, and a system of monthly 
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or quarterly reports, by the teacher to the County 
Superintendent, i 


Fourih—1 am strongly in favor of all necessary text- 
books béing owned by the district and furnished free to 
the pupils. In favor of the plan I offer the following 
poiuts: 


I. A gain on first cost of about 30 per cent. 


2. "The text-book will be used more carefully, hence 
will last longer. 


3. Allstudents will be supplied immediately upon 
entering school. : 


4. The distinction between rich and poor will be 
avoided. 


. The cost per pupil will be about 60 per cent. 
of the cost when individuals purchase the books. 


6. It will create a uniformity of supply both as to 
time and material. 


7. It will increase the attendance at school, 


Fifth—In school districts having a population of not 
less than 1,500 inhabitants, some measures should; be 
taken to establish one or more kindergarten depart- 
ments, to which should be admitted children from four 
years to seven years of age. If the tax-payers are 
averse to the support of schools for children under the 
legal school age then let the kindergarten methods be 
used in teaching children from six to eight years old. 


Stxth—A healthful public opinion should be culti- 
vated in support of high schools, and every incentive 
possible offered to students to induce them upon leaving 
the Grammar Schools to continue their studies at a 
High School within' their own or within an adjoining 
county. j 


Seventh—You should encourage the building of new 
school-houses wherever needed, and as far as possible 
should give personal attention to the plans, the erection 
and the furnishing. 


Fighth—There should be a determined but an intel- 
ligent effort made to cause compliance with the so-called 
Compulsory Education Law. 


A 
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Ninth—The Normal Institute to be held during the 
year 1890 should receive early attention. I suggest that 
a thorough canvass of each county be made to ascertain 
as nearly as possible the number of persons who will 
attend, and that you report the number to your respect- 
ive Executive Committees. Furthermore, that you 
advise your Directors to allow the teacher, whom- they 
employ for the school year of 1890-1891, at least one 
week’s wages for attendance at an Institute within the 
State. d 


Tenth—A. careful examination’ of the collection and 
payment of fines which go to make up the ‘‘penal 
fund,’ is desired. I now have in preparation a circular 
giving a complete list of the crimes that are punishable 
by fines which should be paid into this fund. When 
finished, a copy will be sent you. 


I would urge upon you the importance of giving your 
personal attention to the supervision of the schouls 
under your jurisdiction. Frequent visits to the schools; 
close inspection of the work done by each teacher; a 
careful examination of the books and accounts of school 
officers; a just discrimination between competency and 
assumption in the granting of certificates to teach, will 
add much to the efficiency of your schools. 


Respectfully, { 


FRED DICK, 
State Superintendent of Schools. 
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,CIRCULAR OF INFORMATION. ` 


OFFICE OF 
“SUPERINTENDENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION, 
DENVER, Cote, March 28, 1890, 


To County Superintendents of Schools: 


GENTLEMEN:—Your attention is hereby called to the 
opinion of Attorney-General, Sam W. JoNES, giving an 


_interpretation of section 3064 of the General Statutes 


of 1883, known as section 69 of the Colorado School 
Laws. ` 
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I have pne a list of crimes and offenses that are 
punishable by fine which, when collected, should be 
paid to the County Treasurer, and by him placed to the 
credit of the school fund of the county or district, as the 
law directs. 


Your attention is also called to that portion of said 
section 69, which reads as follows: 7 


“It shall be a special duty-of the County Superintendents of 

Schools to supervise and see that the provisions of this section are 

fully complied with, and report thereon tothe County Commissioners 
semi-annually, or oftener, if required by them.” 


I send you a sufficient number of ‘these circulars to 
enable you to place one copy in the hands of every 
Judge, County Commissioner, County ‘Treasurer, 
County Attorney, Police Justice, and Justice of the 
Peace, in your county, and request you to distribute 
them and to have a copy printed in your local papers. 

Respectfully, 
e, FRED DICE, 
Superintendent of Public Instruction. 


ATTORNEY-GENERAL’S OFFICE, 


n STATE OF COLORADO, | 
DENVER, Coro, January 27, 1890. 


HON. FRED DICE, 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
Denver, Colorado: 


D 


DEAR SIr:—You inquire of mewhat fines, penalties and forfeit- 
ures should be paid into the school fund, where no special provision 
is contained in the law imposing the fine, as to where it shall be paid. 
Section 3064 of the General Statutes of 1883, is particular and com- 
prehensive, and includes every conceivable case where fines or 
penalties are imposed under (De general laws. That section will 
therefore include all fines of every kind collected, except where a 
special act may otherwise provide. There are special provisions 
affecting this question, as sections 880, 1979, 2500 and 2797. There 

are ‘still other provisions that divide the fines between the SE 
fund and informers, as sections 848 and 1544. 


But a safe guide is, that nnder the general provisions of section 


3064, all fines, penalties and forfertures belong to the school fund, 


except where an act imposing a fine otherwise expressly directs. 


SAM W. JONES, E 
NES Attorney-General. 
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FROM GENERAL STATUTES OF 1882. 
= SE 


For procuring abortion. . . . ..<.o .. ......... «735 
“Maiming ..... a a e ne IB 
Assault to committ murder, rape, mayhem, robbery, larceny . . 741 
Assult and battery . . .. .... . + - EE 742 
False imprisonment . . . o. . 2... . . +... . . . . . .. 743 


Setting fire to buildings , .........-........ 750 
Altering marks or brands when value of property affected shall 

not amount to five dollars . . ... e AU E f... 757 
Larceny, etc, under twenty dollars . . . . . . . SUO o. 4 759 
Removiug landmark . , . s 4... "0 
„Attempt to bribe public officers . . .............. 792 


Iuhumanity of jailers —. ......-.... co... 794 
,, Willfally and unlawfully withholding or retaining records, etc., 

from successor in office. . . . .. be ir 795 
Resisting officer, or unlawful beating by officer IAEA 797 
Resisting with armed force. «a. .. . <<... pe: A 798 
-Obstructing messenger of State or United States. . . . . . . . 799 
Warden or officer suffering convict to be at large .... .. 803 
Conveying tools to prisoner . p + > oo ........ 804° 
Aiding escape from civil process . . . so> s earo rss 806 ` 
Officer Suffering escape of prisoner... ..--- ©... 808 


Officer refusing to receive or arrést persons charged with criminal 
HEC S M 


Conspiring to indict . . . 5... .. 0... .. la e 
Exercising office unlawfully . .. .. a EE x xoa re 
Embracery .. ..-....- NM E esto e 
Barratry . D GET Sete RN e ek: EE 
Judge or officer receiving reward ...... $0 äre a e BIE 
Taking illegal fees...  . ...-... b cr Sox 817 


~~ Officer taking reward for omíssion of GHEY ed 
Blackmail, 4.0 OS wi ee EE Y Eee a ae OLA 
Disturbance, brawls, fights, ete . . .. .... ... 82r 


Unlawful assembling eeu xke GM IG PU e: & 822-826 
Peace officer failing to act, . 0... . . +... .. e Bäi 
Abusive publications ... a +... +... +... .. 1. . +. S28 
25 T o GS ae, Mew rag 820 
Marrying husband or wife of another iow ow gr d . . 834837 
Keepinglewdhouse . . . 5. .5......... 2.22 839 


importas obscene Doubs, ele WIN ESR E as BAO 
Keeping gaming table, gambling, etc . . . . . .. . 845-848-851 
Selling liquors unlawfully... . .......-.. «+ +. 8§2-857 
Obstructing highways, polluting water-courses, etc . . . . . 858-859 
State officer bartering in warrants, scrip, etc. . . . . +... . . 864 
State or county treasurer refusing payment of warrant. . . . . 865 
Emitting notes for circulation ......- e... 866 , 
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EXHIBIT VI. 


— ARBOR DAY-APRIL 18, 1890. 


AN ACT TO ESTABLISH ARBOR DAY. 


Be ıt enacted by the General Assembly of the State of Colorados 

SECTION I. The third Friday in April of each year shall be set 
ápárt and known as “Arbor Day," to be observed by the people of 
this State in the planting of forest trees, for the benefit and adorm- 
ment of public and private grounds, places and ways, and^in suck 
other efforts and undertakings as shall be in harmony with the general 
character of the day so established; Provided, That the actual 
planting of trees may be done on the day designated; or at such other 
most convenient time as may best conform to local climatic condi- 
tions, such other time to be designated, and due notice thereof given, 
by the several County Superintendents of Schools for their respective 
counties. zi 


SEC. 2. The day, as above designated, shall be a holiday in all 
publie schools of the State, and school officers and teachers ars 
required to have the schools under their respective charge observe 
the day by planting of trees, or other appropriate exercises, 


SEC. 3. Annually, at the proper season, the Governor shall issue 
& proclamation, calling the attention of the people to the provisions 
of this act, and recommending and enjoining its due observance. The 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, and the respective County 
Superintendents of Schools, shall also promote, by all proper means, 
tlie observance of the day; and the said County Superintendents of 
Schools, shall make annual reports to the State Forest Commissioner 
of the action taken im this behalf in their respective counties. 


— PEZ 
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GOVERNOR'S PROCLAMATION. 


EXECUTIVE CHAMBER, n 
DENVER, Coro, March 19, 1890. 

Tn pursuance of the law passed by the last General Assembly that 
the third Friday of April of each year be set apart and kuown as 
“Arbor Day,” I hereby designate and proclaim Friday, the eighteenth 
day of April, 1890, to be observed as Arbor Day in Colorado, and I 
earnestly advise that the people regard it by planting trees/shrubs 
and vines in and about public grounds and private property. It is 
hoped that special attention will be given in our schools to the 
dissemination of knowledge respecting tree culture as affecting our 
climate, health and future prosperity; also, that interest be awakened, 
not only in the planting of trees, but in the care and preservation of 
our forests, by preventing their wanton and carless destruction. 


MM Tn testunony whereof, 1 have hereunto set my hand and 
SEAL caused the great seal of the State to be affixed, this nine- 


teenth day of March, in the year of our Lord one thousand 


eight hundred and ninety. : 
JOB A. COOPER. 
By the Governor: ~~ : 


James RICE, Secretary of State. 


SUPERINTENDENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION, 
DENVER, Coro., March 19, 189b 


The eighteenth day of April, 1890, will be observed 
as Arbor Day, in accordance with a special law passed 
by the last General Assembly, whereby the third Friday 
in April was made a legal holiday in all public schools 
of the State. 


The wisdom of this provision for the planting of trees 
in Colorado cannot be doubted. A general observance 
of the day by the public schools will result not only in 
beautifying the school grounds, public streets, and 
private property, but will be a means of giving instruc- 
tion to our young people along a line that will prove to 
be of great value to them as citizens of this State. Of 
the many points, to which their attention should De 


à 


called, I will suggest but a few: Sr 


OFFICE OF } 


What varieties of trees will best thrive in this 
climate? = 


How and when to plant trees? 


- 


D 
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The attractiveness and value of parks in towns and 
cities, 


The relation of forests to climate, rain-fall, formation 
of springs and streams, and to the prevention of floods. 


The cultivation of forests as a source of revenue. 
The propagation of trees and plants from the seed, 


It is appropriate that this work be assigned to our 
. young people; who will to a great extent, enjoy the 
benefits to be derived from the growth of the trees 
planted by their hands, or under the auspices of public 
schools of which they are members. 


I would impress upon every teacher the importance 
of observing the day in an appropriate manner. 


If any school grounds are already well filled with 
trees, let one or more trees be planted in the public park 
. orin any spot that is now or may hereafter become of 
publie interest. ^ E - 


The probability of a proper supply of water should 
always be taken into consideration in the planting of 
trees. - " 


I have taken the liberty to prepare a program of 
exercises suitable for the occasion and to make such 
references as I hope may be of assistance to both teach- 
ers and pupils in properly observing Arbor Day in 1890. 


Respectfully, 
FRED DICK, 
Supt. of Public Instructzon. 


PROGRAM. 


1. Reading of the ''Act to establish Arbor Day.” 

2. Devotional exercises š 

Reading of the Governor’s Proclamation. 

Reading of Circular by State Superintendent. E 
Song—Patriotic. 

Recitation ..... ...... t Song of Spring,” > 


puse 
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3. Essay, “ Description of a Celebrated Tree,” ( see subjects.) 
9. Selections from N. H. Egleston. 
o. Song. 
11. Reading—" The Tree of Liberty," . . . 2... . - .. Burns 
I2. Essay, (see subjects for research.) 
33. Thoughts from a paper read before the Colorado State Forestry 
Association, by RALPH MEEKER. 


14. Reotation—'' To a Pine Tree,” . . A ode z . Lowell 
IS. Recitation—'/ The Oak," . . ... 2... Lowell 
x6. Greenwood Greetings... . o.a nao va. CELL. Mace 


( This should be spoken by eight pupils, ohe acting as leader.) 
17. Song—‘ America,” = 
Planting of Trees 


THOUGHTS. 


From a Paper read before the Colorado State Forestry Association. 


BY RALPH MEEKER. . ? 

Tt has been said that the earth would be uninhabitable were it not 
for its trees However true or false this may be, it is a fact that no 
product of the soil enters so largely into the industries of the world 
as timber. The table on which we eat, the bed on which we sleep, 
the floor on which we walk, the roof that shelters us, the chest that 
contains the relics of a generation, the car on the railway, the ship 
on the ocean, the house, the barn, the plow, the reaper, the fence— 
in fact, nearly everything made with tools for the use of mankind is 
more or less indebted to our forests for its existence. 

In our own State of Colorado we see the mountains robbed of their 
green covering every year. Careless hunters and woodsmen leave 
their fires to blacken and deface the finest scenery in the world. 


A few years ago Clear Creek, Boulder and the other cations were 
filled with. forests. To-day their naked rocks present melancholy 
pictures of desolation. On the west side of the range it is different. 
There one imagines he is in another country. The scenery is the 
most beautiful in Colorado. Lofty trees cover the mountains, and 
the traveler can easily believe himself in the loveliest portion of 
Switzerland. 

Visitors to Colorado can not make any visible use of trees. They 
can not eat them or carry them away as souvenirs. They can only 
admire their beauty, and appreciate their usefulness in breaking the 
monotony of the landscape, and in shading the water-courses, The 
Great American Desert can be made as beautiful as any of the eastern 
countries. With alfalfa to keep the soil moist, comparatively little 
irrigation will be required to nourish trees. The groves of Greece, 
and those lovely wooded parks of. England, can be re-produced here 
4n Colorado. If the trees in Denver and Greeley were buried, real 
estate would depreciate ten per cent. 


aces X 


SONG OF SPRING, 


Laud the first spring daisies; è 
Chant aloud their praises, 

Send the children up 

To the Ingh hills top; 

Tax not the strength of their young hands 
To increase your lands Š 
Gather the primroses, i 

Make handfuls into posies, 

Take them to the httle girls who are at work in mils; 
Pluck the violets biue,— 


, Ah, pluck not a few. 
Knowest thou what good thoughts from Heaven the violet instills? 


D 


-Give the children holidays, 
(And let these be jolly days,) - 
Grant freedom to the children 1n this yoyous spring, 
Better men, hereafter, 

Shall we have, for laughter, : 
Freely shouted to the woods, til all the choss ring 
Send the children up 
To the high bis top, 

Or deep into the wood’s recesses, . 
To woo spring’s caresses. 


Ah, come and wog the spring, 


Last to the birds that sing, es 
Pluck the primroses, pluck the violets; 
Pluck the daisies, 

Sing their praises, 


Friendship with the flowers some noble thought begets 
Came forth and gather these sweet elves, 

{ More witching are they than the fays of old,) 

Come forth and gather them yourselves; 
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Learn of these gentle flowers whose worth is more than gold. 


Come forth on Sundays; 

Come forth on Mondays, 
Come forth on any day, 
Children, come forth to play:— 
Worship the God of nature in your childhood; 
Worship hun at your tasks with best endeavor, 
Worship him iu your sports, worship him ever, 
Worship him in the wildwood, 

‘Worship him amidst the flowers, 

In the greenwood bowers, 

Pluck the buttercups, and raise 

Your voices m his praise. ' 


—EDWARD YOUL. 
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NE GREENWOOD GREETINGS. 

' . “9 LEADER, 

1 The morning of the year 


Flushes again these Northern glades Awake! 
: O slumbering branches. The remembered cheer 
And comradeship of other Summers take 3 
On your mute faces, Answer me again, 
; And tell your Winter's dream of ecstasy or pain. 


^ 


MAPLES. POE 
“The night is over We have heard " 
The brook rejoicing in the breaking light, 
1 .  Therapture of the rain. 
1 i Over the lost arbutus found again; 
i The sod grows velvet green beneath our feet. 
t $2 Homeward the robins fiy, and hf is warm and sweet.” 


; PINE TREE. 
“I dreamed of lands where over leagues of ice 
The skaters joyous flew; of spectral lights 
Flaming along the skies in strange device, 
Of reindeer speeding through the glimmenng nights, 
The forest trembled with Odw's signs 
Of stormy pain, but all undaunted sung the Pines." 


THE ELM. 

4 S “Of Summer was my dream the long night through: 
Of sunset fires where myriad roses burned, 

t To give their duty back in morning dew; 

q : On interlacing boughs 

| Festooned in arches meet for lovers’ vows, 

X3 rU i And of the golden robin’s nest that clung 

‘ Close to my heart, which throbhed whene’re the birdlings sung.” 


! LEADER. 
: Rough headed Fir, 
Why dost thou beckon to the Juniper 
e With sgis of joy? 


FIR. 

t “I heard in my long dream 
E The mellow pipe, far blown, of jocund Par, 

2 4, Invisible by wood and valley stream. 

d Heis not dead, the god of dell and grove, 

And with him, ever glad, the Nymphs and Satyrs rove." 


d THE POPLAR TREES 


, E “ Heavy was our sleep, and dark with gloom 
. The dreaded vision of the mght. Of yore 
. 1 The fated Poplar grew unto its doom, 
And stricken, fell. Shaped from its shuddenng wood 
The Cross was fashioned. Now and evermore _ 
That woe returns, The stain of holy blood . 
i Our slumber haunts alway, 
a And every waking leaf still trembles with dismay ” 
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LEADER. x 


O Willow, thou dost dver earthward gaze, 
And sighs are all thy language 


THE WILLOW. 
“I feel again the flowery days 
Of a new year, but Spring, the fair and free, 
Can not bring back the beaütiful to me, 
There 1s a sound of tear-drops in the rain, 
Of mourning in the air. The lost come not again." 


THE CEDARS. 
“ We have not slept nor dreamed the livelong night 
In our dark mantles wrapped, we watched for light. 
We are faithful. In our spicy boughs 
The breath of Lebanon forever flows. 
Summer or Winter, Life or Death, may be, 
Hope gathers garlands green from off the Cedar tree.” 


1 


LEADER. 
** O kindred of the wood, 
Lift up your heads, for now the sunrise beams 
Scatter the mist of darkness and of dreams 
The world is made anew, and 1t 1s good. 
A thousand voices hegald Summer's day. 


à 


>: Let us drink deep from Life's fresh fountains while we may ” 


e” FRANCIS L. MACE 


> EXTRACT FROM FOREST TO FLOOR. 


p^ 


BY J. M. OXLEY. 


Among all the materials wherewith men erect unto themselves 
splendid edifices to dwel] in, stately ships to voyage by, or far- 
spreading iron roads to travel upon, none have a fairer, brighter 
history than the wood. Stone is blasted from hideous débris-strewn 
chasnis, in and out whose craggy recesses quarrymen labor like ants 
in some gigantic ant-heap; metal is torn from the bowels of the 
earth, where, steeped in gloom and oppression scarce endurable, the 
grimy miners pursue their unlovely toil; but wood, from the time the 
first stroke of the Iumberman’s fatal axe sends a shiver through 
all its shapely form as it rears its head aloft amidst the forest, 
until when sundered into yellow planks it awaits the joiner’s will, is 
hardly for an hour away from the glow of sunshine, the ripple of 
water, or the virgin purity of the snow. As bright and clean as the 
fresh-sawn boards themselves 1s the record that lies behind them, and 
in following them from forest to floor we have before us one of the 
most romantic, fascinating and manly occupatiéns in which the 
children of men can engage.— The Cosmopolitan. 
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“The trees are man’s best friends; but man has treated them as 
. his worst enemies. 


an pe 


“The history of our race may be said to be the history of warfare 
"pon the tree world. But while man has seemed to be the victor, his 
victories have brought upon him inevitable disasters. 


“The trees have not only been regarded by man as his lawful 
plunder, but he has even seemed to find a positive pleasure in their 
destruction. He has attached no value to them, except for (the satis- 
faction of his physical wants, to furnish him fuel and shelter and the, 
material of the industrial arts, and in satisfying these wants as they 
have arisen he has been reckless of the future. 
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“We have gone to the forests in a kind of freebooter style, 
P i cutting, and burning more. than we could cut, acting forthe most 

H H * + 8 
Pa part as though all the while in a frolic or fight, until now at length, 


after a century or two of thus sort of work, we are waking up to the 
facts that our once boundless woods are disappearing, and that we 
are likely to suffer no little loss thereby. 


“The cool unconcern in regard to the future shown in this is very 
noticeable. "After us, the deluge’ A corresponding feeling, though 
working on a much smadler scale, is seen in an advertisement, and of 
a class often appearing in our older States: ‘Brace up, young man. 
Yon have lived on your parents long enough. Buy this farm, cut off 
the wood, haul it to market, get your money for it, and pay for the 
farm. * * The owner estimates that there will be 500 cords of 
market wood.’ And so, all over the country, on the large scale and 
on the small, the axe is laid at the roots of the trees and our forests 
are disappearing. 
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^ Tn the town of Hampton, New Hampshire, for instance, we find, 

ip! ba as early as 1639, this record: ‘Woodwards chosen, and no man to 

fell wood (except on his own Jot) without assignment of them or two 

e of them.’ Other regulations were also made for cutting and using 

li wood. And here it may be remarked that this word *wood-ward”-— 

i the warden or guard of the wood—from which comes our common 

H surname Woodward, speaks emphatically of the importance which 

` the early settlers had been accustomed to see attached to the forests 

p in the mother country, and which prepared them to exercise some 
i care in the protection of those they found here, 


f , “Undisturbed by. man, the woods would maintain themselves. 
H The tree, falling in the forest by natural decay or from any other 
cause, would soon have its place filled by another, and so the succes- 

: sion of vegetable life would be maintained from age to age. But 
J when the trees are swept off in masses, whether by fire, or by the axe; 
whether by an army seeking strategic advantage or the means of 

annoying or impoverishing an enemy, or as the result of the cupidity 
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or carelessness of those intent upon pecuniary gain, the places thus 
denuded of trees often remain so. 


“Looked at in their economic character alone, the importance of 
the forests to any civilized country, and their bearing upon its welfare 
and prosperity, will be seen if we give the subject only a little atten- 
tion. It is stated on reliable authority that Great Britain imports 
every year forest products amounting in value to $100,000,000. If 


now we add to this large sum the probable value of similar importa- 


fa 


tions 1nto our own and other commercial Countries, we shall at once 
have some notion of the bearing which the products of the forests 
have upon the general welfare and comfort of mankind, and their 
bearing upon national prosperity. How large an element in the 
traffic of our own country, what an important source of industry, and 
therefore of thrift, to us, is its lumber product. 


“The census of 1870 gives as the reported preduct of lumber in the 
United Statess, 12,755,543,000 feet. This does not include laths or 
shingles The same census reports 63,928 establishments engaged in 
the manufacture of articles made of wood, employing 393,383 persons, 
and using materials worth $300,921,403 annually, besides 100,512 estab- 
lishments in which wood is an important part of the material used, as 
in the manufacture of carriages, furniture, sewing machines, agricul- 
ture implements, bridges, etc., employing 700,915 persons, and using 
thaterials worth $488,530,944. ‘The statistics of a single State—Mich- 
igan—give us for the year 1873 these remarkable figures: 3,231,470,894 
feet of jumber sawed, at a valuation of $39,850,156, to which are to 
be added more than $4,000,000 as the value of shingles, headings, 
staves, hoops, etc. 


“Such figures show us the value of the forests in connection with 
the traffic and varions industries which occupy man, and what a 
serious loss to a nation in this aspect the loss of its forests must be. 


“Humboldt-is reported as saying: ‘Men in all climates seem to 
bring upon future generations two calamities at once—a want of fuel 
and a scarcity of water.’ The two come alike from the destruction 
of the forests, as little consideration will show.” 


N. H. EGLESTON. 
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THE TREE OF LIBERTY. 


Heard ye oi the tree o France, 

I watnal what's the name o't; 
Around it ai the patriots dance, 

Wes Europe kens the fame ot, i 
Xt stands there ance the Bastile stood, 

A prison built by kings, man, 


When Superstition's hellish brood s 


Kept France in leadiug.strings, mau. 


1. Know not, 


Its virtues ai can tell, man, 
It raises man aboon the brute, 

It makes him ken hissel’, man. 
Gif ance the peasant takes a bite, 
He’s greater than a lord, man, 
And wi the beggar shares a mite 

Of a! he can afford, man. 


| This fruit 1s worth a’ Afric's wealth, 
po To comfort us ‘twas sent, man, ge ous cx 
To gie the sweetest blush o' healtb, x 
And make us a’ content, man d 
It clears the een, it cheers the heart, 
Makes high and low guid friends, man, 
i - And he who acts the traitor’s part 
D E It to perdition sends, man. 
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ji 3 Upo this tree there grows sic fruit, 
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: My blessing aye attend the chiel? 
Wha pitied Gallia's slaves, man, - 
And staw 3 a branch, spite o' the dei, 
Frae yont4 the western waves, man. 
Fair Virtue watered ıt wr care, 
j And now sees wi’ pride, man, 
| ` How weet it buds and blossoms there, 
} Its branches spreading wide, man 


"But vicious folks aye hate to see 
The works or virtue thrive, mau, — 
The courtly virmins bann’d the tree, 
And grat5 to see it thrive, man; 
Emg Louis thought to cut it down, 
When it was uncos! small, man; " 
For this the watchman craced his crown, 
Cut aff his head and a, man. 


A wicked crew, syne,? on a time, 
Did take a solemn atb, man, 
It ne'er should 'üourish to its prime, 
I wat* they pledged their faith, man 
Awa they gaed,® wi’ mock parade, = 
Like beagles hunting game, man, 
But soon grew weary o' the trade, 
And wish'd they'd been at hame, man. 


For Freedom, standing by the tree, 
Her sons did loudly ca’, man; 
She sang a song o liberty," 
Which pleased them ane and a’, man, 
— By her inspired, the new-born race 
Soon drew Le avénging steel, man, 
The hirelings ran—her foes gied!9 chase, 
And bang'di? the despot weel, man. 


Let Britain boast her hardy oak, . 
Her poplar and her pine, man, -* 
Auld Britain ance could crack her joke, 
And o’er her neighbors shine, man. 


2. Man. 4. From beyond. 6. Very. 8. Know. 
3. Stole. 5. Wept 7. Then. 9. Went. 
n Jo Gave 11, Beat. 
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But seek the forest.round and round, 
And soon,'twill be agreed, man, 
That sic a tree cannot be found 
: "Twixt London and the Tweed, man 


Without this tree, alack, this life 
1 Is but a vale o' woe, man; 
A scene oi sorrow, mixed wei strife, 
Nae real! joys we know, man, 
2 *We labor soon, we labor late, 
To feed the titled knavée, man; 
And a'*the comfort we're to get 
Is that ayont the grave, man 


"Wi! plenty o sic trees, I trow, i£ 
The warld wad five in peace, man, 
E The sword wad help to make a plough, 
The din o! war wad cease, man, 
T Like bréthren imm a common cause, 
We'd on each other;smile, man, 
And equal rights, and equal laws, 
Wad gladden every isle, man 


Wae worth the looni2 wha wadna eat i 
Sic halesome dainty cheer, man? 

I'd gie my shoon frae aff my feet, 

S To taste sic fruit, I swear, man 

Syne let us pray auld England may 
Sure plant this far-famed tree, man, 

And blithe we'll sign, and hal the day . " 
That gives us Liberty, man. 


TO A-PINE TREE. 


Far up on Katahdin thou towerest, 
Purple-blue with the distance and vast, 
l Like a clould o'er the lowlands thou lowerest, 
| That bangs poised on a lull in the blast, 
To its fall leaning awful. ER = 


In the storm, like a prophet o’er maddened, 
Thou singest and tossest thy branches; 

Thy heart with the terror is gladdened 
Thou forebodest the dread avalanches, 

When whole mountains swoop valeward. 


In thecalm thou o’er stretchest the valicys - 
With thine arms, as if blessings implonng, 
ý Like an old king led forth from his palace, 
When his people to battle are pouring 
! From the city beneath hım. 


at To the lumberer asleep 'neath thy glooming 
i Thou dost sing of wild billows in motion. 
Till he longs to be swung od their booming 
In the tents of the Arabs of ocean, 
Whose finned islés are their cattle. 
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è For the gale snatches thee for his lyre, 


With mad hand crashing melody frantic, 
While he poura forth his mighty desire 

Fo leap down on the eager Atlantic, 
Whose arms stretch to his playmate, 


The wild storm makes his lair in-thy branches, 
Preying thence on the continent under; 

Like a lion, crouched close on his haunches, 
There awaiteth his leap, the fierce thunder, 


Growhng low with impatience. e f 


Spite of winter thou keep’st thy green glory, — A 
Lusty father of Titans past number. 

The snow-flakes alone make thee hoary, 
Nesthng close to thy branches in slumber, 

And thee mantling with silence. 


Thou knowest the splendor of winter, 
Mid thy snow-silvered, hushed precipices, 
Hearing crags of green ice grogn and splinter, 
And then pluuge dawa the muffled abysses 
In the quiet of midnight. 


Thou alone knowest the glory of summer, 
Gazing down on thy broad seas of forest, 

On thy subjects that send a proud murmur 
Up to thee, to their Sachem, who towerest 


From thy bleak throne to heaven, 
—LOWELL 


THE OAK. 


What gnarled stretch, what depth of shade, i5 his, 
There needs no crown to mark the forest’s king, 
How in his leaves outshines full Summer's bliss 
Sun, storm, rain, dew, to him their tribute bring, 
Which he with such benignant royalty ` 
Accepts, as overpayeth whatislent; , a 
All nature seems his vassal proud to be, 
And cunning only for his ornament 


How towers he, too, amd the billowed snows, 
An unquelled exile from the Summers throne, 
Whose plain, uncisctured front more kingly shows, 
Now that the obscuring courier leaves are flown. 
Bis bough make music of the winter air, 7 
Jeweled with sleet like some cathedral front 
Where clinging'snow-flakes with quaint art repair 
The dints and furrows of time’s envious brunt 


How doth his patient strength the rude March wind 
Persuade to seem glad breaths of Summer breeze, 
And win the soil that fail would be unkind, 
To swell his revenues with proud increase. 
He 1s the gem ; and all the landscape wide 
(So doth his grandeur isolate the sense) 
Seems but the setting, worthless all beside, ^ 
An empty socket were he fallen thence. 
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So, from oft converse with hfe's wintry gales, ~ 


Should man learn iow to clasp with tougher roots 


The inspiring earth, how otherwise avails 
"The low-creating sap that sunward shoots? = 
So every year that falls with noiseless flake— 


Should fill old scars up on the stormward side, 


And make hoar age tevered for age’s sake, 


Not for traditions of youth’s teafy pride 


So, from the pinched soil of a churlish fate, 


True hearts compel the sap of sturdier growth, 


So between earth arid heaven stand simply great, 


That these shall seem but their attendants both; 


For nature's forces with obedient zeal 


Wait on the rooted faith and oaken will; 


As quickly pretender’s cheat they feel, 


And turn mad Pucks to flout and mock him still. 


‘Lord, all thy works are lessons; each contains 


A os 


Some emblem of man's all-containing soul; 


Shalt he make fruitless all thy glorious pains. 


Delving within thy grace an eyeless mole? 


Make we the least of thy Dodona-grove, 


Cause me some message of thy truth to bring, 


Speak but a word through me, nor let thy love 


Among my boughs disdain to perch and sing, 


—LOWELL. 


THE PALM TREE. > 


Is it the palm, the cocoa-palm, 

On the Indian sea, by the isles of balm? 

Or as it a ship in the breezeless calm? 

A ship whose keel is of palm beneath, 
Whose ribs of palm have & palm-bark sheath, 
And a rudder of palm it steereth with 


Branches of palm ate its spars and rails, 
Fibres of palm are in its woven Sauls, 
And the rope is of palm that idly tegus 
What does the good ship bear so well? 
The cocoanut with its stony shell, 

And the milky say of its inner cell 


What are its jars, so smooth and fine, 

But hollowed nuts, filled with ol and wine, 

And the cabbage that ripens under the line 

Who smokes his nargileh, cool and calm? 

The master, whose! cunning and skill could charm 
Cargo and ship fróm the bounteous palm. 


In the cabin he sits on a paltn-mat soft, 
From a beaker of palm his drink is quaffed, 
And a palm-thatch shields from the sun aloft. 
His dress ıs woven of palmy strands, `, 
And he holds a palm-leaf scroll in his hands, 
Traced with the Prophet’s wise commande. 


The turban folded about his head 


Was daintily wrought of the palm-leaf braid, 
And the fan that cools him of palm was made. 
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Of threads of palm was the carpet spun * 
Whereou he kneels when the day 1s done, 
And the foreheads of Islam are bowed as one 


To him the palm is a gift divine, 

Wherein all uses of man combine, — 

House, and raiment, and food, and wine. 
And, in the hour of his great release, 

His need of the palm shall only cease A 
With the shroud wherein he hieth in peace. 


“Allah i) Allah,” he sings his palm, E: 
On the Indían sea, by the isles of balm, do uk 
‘Thanks to Allah who gives the palm." 


a 


THE ORANGE TREE. 


Js there tree to match with thee, 
Flower-foisoned orange tree, 
Gleaming with the snowy splendor 
Of thy blossoin-bells, which render 
Such an insence offering 

As her priests might never, bring 
In the shrines of ancient Hellas 
To the altars of Queen Pallas? 


i Verily, O orange tree, 
There is none (o match with thee, 
Leaved in chill and sultry weather, 
Hung with flowers aud fruit together, : 
Well proportioned, smooth of bole, 4 
Doubly perfect as a whole, d 
And with trunk, leaf, frnit and flower 
Bach most perfect of its hour, 


—D, W. SLADEN 


THE BRAVE OLD OAK. - 


A song fo the oak, the brave old oak, 
Who hath ruled in the greenwood long, 

Here’s health and renown to his broad green crown, 
Aud his fifty arms so strong 


There's fear in his frown when the sun goes down, 
And the fire in the west fades out, 

And he showeth his might on a wild midnight, 
When the storms through his branches shout. 


Then here's to the oak,'the brave old oak, 
Who stands in his pride alone, - 

And still flonrish he, a hale green tree, 
When a hundred years are gone. 


In the days of old, when the spring with cold 
Had bnghtened his branches gray, 

Through the grass at hia feet crept maidens sweet, 
To gather the dew in May. 
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And on that day with the roebuck gay 
They frolicked with lovesome swains, 

They are gone, they are dead, in the church-yard laid, 
Then here's, etc. 


He saw the rare times when the Christmas chimes 
Were a merry sound to hear, ` 

When the squire’s wide hall and the cottage small 
Were filled with good English cheer. 


Now gold hath the sway we all obey, 
And a suthless king is he; 

But he never shall send our ancient friend 
To be tossed on the stormy sea. 


Then here’s, etc 
—HENRY F CHORLEY, 


My GARDEN. 


If I could put my woods into song, 
- And tell what's there enjoyed, 
All men would to my gardens throng, 
And leave the cities void. 


In my plot no tulips blow,— 

Snow-loving pines and oaks instead; 
And rank the savage maple grow 

From spring’s faint flush to autumn red. 


My garden is a forest ledge 
Which older forests bound; 

The banks slopes down to the blue lake edge, 
Then plunges to depths profound 


Here once the Deluge ploughed, 
Laid the terraces, one by one, 
Ebbing later whence it flowed, 
They bleach and dry in the sun” 


The sowers made haste to depart,— 

The wind and the birds which sowed it; 
“Not for fame, nor*by rules of art, 

Planted these, and tempests flowed it. 


Waters that wash my garden side 
Play not in nature’s lawful wed; è 
They heed not moon or solar tide,— 
Five years elapse from [flood to ebb 


Hither hasted, in old time, Jove, 
And every god,—none did refuse, 
And besure at last came Love, 
And after Love, the Muse. 


Keen ears can catch a sylable, 
As if one spake to another, 
In the hemlocks tall, untamable, 
And what the whispering grasses smother. 


Æolian harps in the pine 
Ring with the song of the Fates; 
Infant Bacchus in the vine,— 


nd Far distant yet his chorus waits ` 
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Canst thou copy in verse one chime 
Of the wood's bell and cry, 
Write in a book the morning's prime, 
Or match with words that tender sky? 


Wonderful verse of the gods, 
Of one import, of vared tone; 
They chant the bhss of their. abodes 
To man wmprisoned in his own. 


Ever the word of the gods resound, 

But the porches of man's ear y 
4 Seldom in this low Jee round ^ 
Are unsealed, that he may hear, 


Wandering voices in the air, 
Aud murmurs in the wold, 

Speak what I can not declare, 
Yet cau not all withhold. 


When shadows fell on the lake, 
The whirlwind m mpples wrote 
Airbells of fortnne that shine and break, 
S And omens above thought. 


But the meanings cleave to the lake, 
Can not be carried in book orurn, 
Go thy ways now, come later back: 
On waves and bedges stil) they burn 


These the fates of men forecasts, 
Of better men than live to-day; 
If who can read them come at fast, : 
Xe woll spell in the sculpture, 'Stay" 
EMERSON 


“Po the great tree-loving fraternity we belong. We love trees 
with universal aud unfeigted love, and all things that do grow under 
them, or around them—‘the whole leaf and root tribe’ Not alone 
where they are in their glory, but in whatever state they are—in leaf, 
or ruined with frost, or powdered with snow, or erystal-sheathed in 
ice, or in severe outline, stripped and bare against a November sky 
—we love them.” . i 


"I like best a forest of mingled trees, Ash, Maple, Oak, Beech, 
Hickory and Evergreens, with birches growing along the edges of 
the brook that carries itself through the roots and stones toward the 
willows that grow in yonder meadow. Itshould be deep and sombre 
in some directions, running off into shadowy recesses and coverts 
beyond ali footsteps. In such a wood there is endless variety. It 
will breathe as many voices to your fancy as might be brought from 
any organ beneath the pressure of some Handel's hands. By the way, 
Handel and Beethoven always remind me of forests. So do some 
poets, whose number are various as the infinity of vegetation, fiue as 
the choicest cnt leaves, strong and rugged in plades as the unbarked 
trunk and gnarled roots at the ground's surface. Is there any other 
place, except the seaside, where hours are so short and moments so 
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swift asin a forest? Where else, except in the rare communion of 
those friends much loved, do we awake from pleasure, whose calm 
flow is without a ripple, into surprise that whole hours are gone 
which we thought but just began—blossomed aud dropped, which we 
thought but just budding.”-—HENRY WARD BEECHER. 


SUBJECTS FOR RESEARCH. 
1. The Welwitschia, a Tree in Africa, 
2. The Japanese Tallow Tree. 
3. Chinese Dwarf Trees. ^ 
4. The “Baobab Tree." 
5. ‘The Tree of the Thousand Images. 
6. Eve’s Apple Tree. 
7. The Sandi or Cow Tree. 
8. The Upas Tree. 


Locate and describe a celebrated— 


1. Sycamore. 4. Weeping Willow. 
2. Ash. 5. Elm (at least three). 
3. Oak. 6. Apple tree. 


MISCELLANEOUS SELECTIONS AND REFERENCES. 


The Singing Leaves. . . . . . . . . .. . . Lowell 
Temple of Nature ......... . . Anonymous 
Lines MEE Whittier 
Planta Tree . . . no... . Lucy Larcom 
Woodman, Spare That Tree EI a MOTIS 
The Live Oak .. 5... :........ «Jackson 
Word Giant . . ............. Whittier 
The Ivy Green ...... «o... V. Dickens 
Forest Song. . . .. ..... .... . . Venable 
The Woodland Hallo . . . . . . . . . . Bloonyjield 


In addition to the above, have the pupils find appro- 
priate selections from the poems of Bryant, Longfellow, 
Thomson, Shakspeare, Cowper, Lowell, Burns, Spencer, 
Emerson, Also, extracts from the prose writings of ` 
Ruskin, Irving, Susan F. Cooper, Lossing, Whittier, 
Holmes and other authors. © 
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COMPLETENESS. 


Because it 1s fair, shall the rose-bud keep 
Its possible loveliness folded up? 4 

Would you have the pride of the forest sleep: 
For fear of spoiling the acorn-cup? » 


Nay. The bud hath dreams of the perfect flower, 
The acorn thrills with divine unrest; 

The bud must blossom when comes its hour— 
The acorn follow its high behest - 


True, they do perish. ‘Tis ever so 
This law unerriug all nature knows 
The bud and the acorn are stain, but lol 
The pride of the forest; and lo! the rose. 
—HARPERS’ MONTHLY, FEBRUARY, 188r. 


EXHIBIT VII. | 


State Manual and Course af Study for the Public Schools of Colorado, 
prepared by a committee of County Superintendents. Approved 
and published by the State Superintendent of. Public Instruction. 


PREFACE. 


To HON. FRED. DICK, 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
State of Colorado: 


The committee appointed by you on the twenty-seventK day of 
December, 1889, to prepare a Course of Study for the tural schools of 
Colorado, submit herewith their report 


In the preparation of this Course the committee have consulted 
the various manuals now 1n use in this State, and in otber States, and 
have kept in view the varied needs and conditions of the different 
localities. . 7 

In the minds of all fair-minded people there rests no longer any 
question in relation to the benefits that may be derived from the thor- 
ough clagsification of our rural schools. 


~ 


It is believed that this Course may be adapted to the schools of ` 


every county in the State. . 
J. S- EAGLETON, 


S, T. HAMILTON, 
P. H. HAMMOND, 
Committee. 
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COURSE OF STUDY. 


FIRST OR PRIMARY GRADE-FIRST YEAR. 
Text-Book—First reader. 
Apparatus—Slate, pencil, sponge, rule. 


WHAT TO TEACH. 
Reading—First reader. Teach the long and short sounds of vowels. 
Spelling —From reader. 
Penmanship—With reading, spelling and language 
Language— With the reading principally. 
Numbers—Combinations to ten and use of signs. 


— 


SECOND GRADE-SECOND YEAR. 


Text-Book—Second reader. ` 
Apparatus—Siate, pencil, sponge, rule. 


WHAT TO TEACH. 


Reading—Teach second reader and supplementary reading. Teach 
= elementary sounds as they. occur in the reader. 

Spelling-—From the reader. 

Penmanship—With reading and attention to principles. 

Language —Combined with other subjects. 

Numbers—Combinations from ten to one hundred. 


' THIRD GRADE-THIRD AND FOURTH YEARS. 


Text-Books—TH:iíd reader, copy-book, arithmetic and geography, 
Apparatus—Slate, pencil, sponge, pen, ink, rule. 


WHAT TO TEACH. 
feading—Third reader and supplementary reading, 
Spelling—Whth reader. 
Penmanship—Copy-book and board work. 
Language—Oral aud written, 

- Arithmetic—Elementary arithmetic. 
Geography—Elementary geography. 
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FOURTH GRADE-FIFTH AND SIXTH YEARS 

Text-Books—Fourth reader, copy-book, arithmetic, geography, 
language. 

Apparatus—Slate, pencil, sponge, rule, pen, ink. 

WHAT TO TEACH, 

Reading—Fourth reader and primary history as supplementary 

reading. 
` Spelling—With reader. . 

Penmanship—Copy-book,. + 

Language—Text-book, grammar. 

Aruhmetic—Complete arithmetic begun. 

Geography—Complete geography finished. 


y emm rm rrt ca m 


1 
¿ FIFTH GRADE-SEVENTH AND EIGHTH YEARS. 
Text-Books—Fifth reader, civil government, copy book, United 
States history, grammar, arithmetic, physiology. 
Apparatu,—Slate, peucil, pen, iuk, rule. 


WHAT TO TEACH. 
Reading—Fifth reader completed, civil government 
Spelling —With reading. 
Penmanship—Copy-book. 
Grammar—Text-book completed 
Arithmetic—Complete arithmetic finished ; 


History—Text-book completed. 
Phystology—Text-book completed. 


> 


COURSE OF STUDY. 


FIRST OR PRIMARY GRADE-FiRST YEAR. 


Text-Book— First reader. 
Apparatus— Slate, pencil, sponge, rule. 
WHAT TO TEACH. 
Reading— First reader. « Teach the long and the short sounds of 
vowels. 
Spelling—From reader. 
Penmanship—With reading, spelling and language 
Language—With the reading, principally. 
Numébers—Combinations to ten and use of signs. 


READING. 
Teach by phonic ‘and word method. Associate name wofds with 
the objects. Teach groups of words as early as possible; such groups 
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as a boy, the big rat, the boy and his dog ran. Use the black-board 
freely. . 

Remove embarrassment of young pupils by frequent and familiar 
conversations. Teach ideas first, then words, then sentences, * Insist 
"upon distinct articulation. Take the words from the readers to be 
used by the pupils. When the class shall have become familiar with 
one hundred new words, then take the text-book. First reader com- 
pleted ` 

PENMANSHIP. 

Rule slates on half of one side, Use long pencils and teach the 
correct manner of holding. Write all words learned. Each child 
should be taught to write his name and residence 


SEAT WORK—Write words in reading lessons. Build words and 

. sentences with letters on small blocks or pieces of paste-board. Put 

objects into combinations for number work; make tables, using proper 

signs A teacher should vary seat work, to prevent its becoming tire- 
some, but should always avoid aimless employment 


SPELLING. 
Teach spelling 1n connection with the reading, as soon as readers 
“are used. Use both oral and written exercises, ' . 
Pupils should be taught to spell by sound, and to indicate by 
diacritical marks. 


NUMBERS. 

'Teach all possible combinations and separations of numbers, from 
1to to Teach pupils to make neatly all figures used, and to write 
words representing the numbers Use in the work such objects as 
beans, pebbles, buttons and shoe pegs. Have pupils give original 
problems. Teach use of signs +, —, X, +=, =. Counting from 1 to 
100. Insist upon all written work being neat. Teach such Roman 
numerals as are found in reading lessons. 


LANGUAGE. 


Lead pupils to talk freely in all recitations. Ask questions requir- 
ing something more than “yes” and tno” for an answer, 

Read short stories, and have the pupils reproduce them orally. 

Lead pupils to tell what they see on the way to school, or to 
describe a plaything or pet. 

Correct all errors of speech, whenever made, without embarrassing 
pupils. 
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SECOND GRADE-SECOND YEAR. 
Text-Book—Second reader. 
Apparatus—Slate, pencil, sponge, rule. 


WHAT TO TEACH. 
Reading—Teach second reader and supplementary reading. Teach 
elementary sounds as they occur in the reader. 
Spelling—From the reader. . 
Penmanship-— With reading and attention to praep: 
Numbers—Combinations from 1o to too. zi 
Language—Combined with other subjects. 


READING. >. 
SECOND READER—Teach definition and correct pronunciation 
of all words, before attempting to read. 
Insist upon distinct articulation and natural expression. Have 
lessons reproduced, both orally and in writing. Teach name and use 
of pauses, Be sure pupils get the thought in reading. Have supple- 


mentary reading at least once a week. Have pupils commit short 
selections. 


SECOND READER—Completed 

SEAT WORK—Make tables in number work. Reproduce reading 
lessons. Copy words in spelling from the black-board. Study of 
reading lesson. Write original stories. 


PENMANSHIP. 
Call attention to principles Lead pupils to use them in forming 
letters on slates or on black-board. Insist upon proper and easy posi- 
tion. Aim at legibility, neatness and rapidity. 


SPELLING. 
Spell all unfamiliar words of the reading lessons Review fre- 
quently Give exercises in dictation from the reader. Use diacritical 


marks 
NUMBERS. 


Review first grade work rapidly. Continuejinstruction from 10 to 
100. Omit use of objects except in problems. Give daily drills in 
all combinations and separations. Do mental work as much as 
possible. Count by ze and 3's to 50, and by 5’s and 10's to 100. 


Do not allow counting on fingers. Write and read numbers to 


one million. 
LANGUAGE. q 
Combine language with other subjects. * Insist on the pupils 
speaking in complete statements. Teach use of capitals at beginning 
of sentences, in proper names, and the words I and O. Do not allow 
two pupils to give answers in exactly the same language. Write 
short letters to teacher, Fill elliptical expressions 
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THIRD GRADE-THIRD AND FOURTH YEARS. 
Text Books—Third reader, copy-book, arithmetic and geography. 
Apparatus—Slate, pencil, sponge, pen, ink, rule | 


WHAT TO TEACH. 
Keading— Third reader and supplementary reading. 
Speliing—With reader. 
Penmanship—Copy-book and board work. 
Language—Oral and written. 
Arithmetic—Elementary arithmetic. + 
Geography—Elementary geography. 


Q ? 


READING. 

Third reader finished. Require pupils frequently to give the sub- 
stance of their reading lesson in their own language.  Explam 
meaning of all new words. Hygiene with special reference to the 
effects of alcohol and narcotics upon the human system, should be 
taken up with this grade; therefore, in largelschools, where time is 
not sufficient for regular work in this branch, it may be introduced 
as supplementary reading. 


PENMANSHIP. 
The copy-book 1s introduced in this grade Continue the work by 
aid of principles, Have copies reproduced on black-board. Secure 
good position and accuracy. , 


SPELLING. 

Increase the work of written spelling. Have all proper names 
spelled as they occur in the reading lesson. Give spelling of words 
in classified groups, as the names of different articles used in the 
school room, the names of common auimals, the names of different 
fruits, etc. Continue the work with diacritical marks. 


ARITHMETIC. ! 
Elementary arithmetic finished. Give special attention to mental 
work. This grade includes the teaching of the Fundamental Princi- 
ples to Percentage. Give drill constantly for rapid work. That the 


pupils may apply what they know, give practical examples, such as 
are met with in business life. Make all analyses simple. 


LANGUAGE. 


x 

Continue the work from second grade. Give attention to use of 
singular and plural forms in writing. Teach the correct use of “be” 
in its different forms, also of “have,” and the possessive form of the 
noun. Teach the correct use of words haying the same sound. but 
different spelling, as right, write; to, too, two; there and their. Give 
special attention to use of capitals in writing and also to the proper 
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ending of sentences by teaching the different forms of sentences, 
Have pupils write frequently original sentences of these four forms. 

Teach the use of the comma in a series and 1n direct address. 
Teach use of the perzod in abbreviations, such as Mr., Dr., Colo, and 
with initials. Give the use of the comma in contractions, as “I’m” 
stands for “I am," “don’t” for ‘do not". Teach the use of quotation 
marks. Give letter-writing considerable attention. Teach the proper 
form before the pupils write a letter. 

Much attention should be given to writing short stories; whether 
“by the aid of pictures or as a reproduction. From the first insist on 
such work being done in the proper form subject at top, indentation 
for paragraph, use of hyphen when netessary at end of line, capitals, 
terminal marks, and pupil's name below. 


GEOGRAPHY. 

Teach direction—east, west, north, south. Use these terms in 
describing objects in school-room and on school-ground. Teach the 
distance of near places and the probable distance of those more 
remote, using terms: inch, foot, yard, rod, mile 

Develop the idea of a map by representing the school-room on 
the black-board. Use the scale of one inch to the foot Draw map 
of school-grounds, then of the country 

Develop meaning before teaching definitions of hill, mountain, 
streams of water, etc A globe should be had if possible. Aim in 
these lessons to give a clear outline image of the earth’s surface, 
continents and oceans. 

When teaching the State, first draw outline map and then locate 
the important places, teaching something about each of these places 
and important facts about the State im general. Work on the United 
States should be taken up next and followed to close of frst year. 
Complete the work in book by close of second year. 


E 


* 
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FOURTH GRADE-FIFTH AND SIXTH YEARS. 
' Text-Books—Fourth reader, copy-book, arithmetic, geography, 
lànguage. m 
Apparatus—Slate, pencil, sponge, rule, pen, ink. 


WHAT to TEACH. 

Reading—Fourth reader, and primary history as supplementary 
readiug. 

Spelling —With reader. i 

Penmanship—Copy-book, 

Language—Text-book, grammar. 

Arithmetic—Complete arithmetic begun. 

Geography—Complete geography finished 


K 
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READING. 


Give attention to articulation, pronunciatiou, emphasis, inflection 

and pauses, but make the ¿houghf in the lesson of most importance. 

' To enable the pupil to become possessed of the thought, a system of 
questioning is often necessary. 

Call for the meaning of all new words and then have them used 
in original sentences Encourage pupils to look up biographical 
allusions, and to make free use of the dictionary. 

The Primary History should be used as a supplementary reader in 
this grade. fb x — 

Locate important cities, routes of marching armies and great 
battle-fields, but make a reading not a history lesson 


J 


D 


PENMANSHIP. 
See third grade. Require letter analysis. 


SPELLING. 


Teach the generalrnlesforspelling "Teach meaning of diphthongs 
and triphthongs, silent letters and their uses, Teach primitive, deriva- 
tive and compound words Give special attention in this grade to 
the analysis of words, first having taught the meaning of the most 
common prefixes and suffixes Every teacher should have some 
good work on “Word Analysis." Give drill in oral as well as written 

«Spelling 
ARITHMETIC. 

Pupils should be able to apply practically the knowledge acquired 
in this grade, hence give them much supplementary work in practical 
business problems, both mental and wntten. Lead pupils not only, 
to state what they do but why they do it. The pupil will have had 
much drill in mechanical operations, and he should now be able to 
apply principles Give special attention to principles and definitions, 
the meaning first having been developed. Make factoring important. 
Teach greatest common divisor and least common multiple thor- 
oughly Give thorough drill in both common and decimal fractions, 
making the similarities and differences plain Make them understand 
‘pointing off" in division of decimals by giving reasons. Spend 
some time with “bills,” having various kinds of bills made out—bills 
of purchase, bills of sale, bills for work done. Make denominate 
numbers practical, especially 1n measurement of surfaces. 


LANGUAGE. 
Develop definition of language Talk with pupils about the origin 
of language—that spoken language existed before written language. 
Lead pupils to understand that the latter is a means of representing 
the former. Give an account of the earliest efforts to communicate 
thought by means of picture writing Teach the essential parts of a 
sentence with their modifiers. Teach pupils to distinguish and beint 
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i out nouns. Use objects in room. Teach the other parts of speech 
i with sufficient drill to have them recognized readily Give drill on. 
4] proper use of verbs often used incorrectly, such as lie, lay, teach, 
Íp learn. Continue the work on letter wnting and reproduction. In 
T the study of essential definitions, see that pupils understand them 
before trying to commit them, but have such thoroughly learned. 


Pay strict attention to use of capital letters and the single rules of 
punctuation. Use some good form of diagram when giving the work. 


a 
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t on sentences. x 

i GEOGRAPHY. P 

if Complete geography finished. Begin the work by a review of 

! third grade work. Then study each continent separately, aud include 

1 map drawing. Study the geography of Colorado thoroughly, naming 

i and locating counties. Before finishing this study, some special 
instruction should be given upon the mathematical work, motions of 

earth, circles, inclination of axis of earth, and the consequences. 

e Places of special interest and importance should have points of inter- 

: est enlarged upon by teacher, and outside information given, both by 

3 i teacher and pupils. Make geography real—not simply remembered. 

4 as marks on a map. 

Y 
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: FIFTH GRADE-SEVENTH AND EIGHTH YEARS. 
Text-Books—Fifth reader, civil government, copy-book, United 
States history, grammar, arithmetic, physiology. 
Apparatus—Slate, pencil, pen, ink, rule, 


n “WHAT TO TEACH. 

_Reading—Fifth reader completed. Civil government. 

Spelling—With reading 

Penmanship—Copy book - 

Grammar—Text-book completed. 

Arithmetic—Complete arithmetic finished. 

History —Text-book completed. 

Physiology—Text-book completed 


A 
! 


READING. 7 


S FIFTH READER—Also give selections from the best American 
and English authors. Read civil Bovernment, and the Constitution 
of the United States and of the State of Colorado. Require oral and 
written abstracts of lessons. 


PENMANSHIP.  - 
“As in fourth grade. " 
; SPELLING. 
ee fourth grade. Spell words used iu the reading for the day, 
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ARITHMETIC. 

Before beginning percentage, give review lessons in decimal frac- 
tions. Solution of problems in percentage should be based upon 
analyses fannliar to pupils in operations in common and decimal frac- 
tions. Do not use the formula until the principle is well understood. 
Insist on the work's being accurate and neatly arranged, each neces- 
sary step being indicated. Apply the principles of percentage to 
profit and loss, commission, taxes, stocks, insurance, interest, discount 
and exchange. Make the writing of business firms prominent, Drill 
pupils on different forms of notes, receipts, bank drafts and checks. 

Give practical problems to apply in the work of involution, evolu- 
tion and mensuration. Give much supplementary work in connection 
with daily lessons. Review of entire book. 


GRAMMAR. » 
Complete according to outlmes of the author. Require clear 
analysis, both oral and by means of diagram. Accept only good 
letter-writing and good composition work in this grade. 


HISTORY. ` 
. Use the topic method largely and fix the most important facts of 
history by frequent reviews. Do not allow pupils to uge the exact 
words of the book when reciting. Encourage pupils to bring in as 


much extra information from other histories as possible. Have pupils 
make the diagrams and tables in history, not copy them. 


PHYSIOLOGY. 


Complete the book. Teach this branch by topic. Finish a topic 
before leaving it though it may require several lessons. Give much' 
attention to the laws of health and the care of the body. Teach with 

* pupils for models rather than with so frequent use of maps and charts. 
Review often. 


M e 
DAILY PROGRAMME. ` 
TIME, GRADE 5—STUDY | GRADE |—STUDY GRADE $-STUDY | GRADE 2—STUDY GRADE 1—Stupy RECITATION 

— | —— 

9.00— 9,05 €. "P era FEM .. +. +... ` > ne . ... ` Opening 
9.05- 9.20 | Recite . | Recte . PED Arithmetic ,... Reading PE Reading > +- «| Physiology . 4 and 5 
9.20— 9.30 | Arithmetic. . +] Arithmetic ... ,|Arnthmetic , ..| Reading . . ..| Recite +» 5| Reading . . it 
9.30— 9:45 | Arithmetic . | Arithmetic .... | Artthmetic , . . . | Recite ^. o, .| Seat work. ,. .| Reading . . 2 
9.45—10.05 | Arithmetic . ‘ Arithmetic ..., | Recite 0. . peat work , Seat work . , Arithmetic... 3 
10.05—19.25 | Orthography . ..| Reate .. . . | Seatwork,....,|Seat works... -| Numbers , ...| Arithmetic. , 4 
10,25—10 50 | Recile .. . , | Orthography +. +, 5| Seat work, « (Numbers , . .] Numbers ., . Anthmetc . +S 
I0.50—11.00 | Recess . .7 Recess Recess , + | Recess  . +.» e a | Recess o... ... » + a Recess 
11,00—31 10 | Reading .| Reading , Reading . «| Numbers .... Reate .. DÉI Numbers. . +1 
11.10—11.20 | Reading... . . Reading... . . Readimg.... .. | Recte, .. . -| Seat work, , ,. Numbers .. 2 
11.20—11.30 | Recre . Recile D Reading. Seat work .. . Seat work . e Orthography 4:5 
11 30—11 45 | Reading . , | Reading .o. | Recste . „> + | Seat work, , -| Reading . a «| Reading `~ 3 
11.45—12 00 | Reading e o| Kee | o. Geography ... |Reading.... . : Reading . Reading & USH 4 
12,00— 1,00 | Jniermission Intermission Intermission `. a | Intermisstot , ,, . «| Intermission ¿lo ~- Jntermission 
100— 1.20 '| Reale? . | Geography ... Geography ` . , .{ Reading . . | Readitig . , Sup, Reading .. S 
1.20— 1.35 | Writing... Writing .. , | Writing . ©? Wnüng »... Wnüng +) Writing .x,2,3,4,5 
1.35 145 | U S History . Geography . . Geography ,.. Reading . . . AReé .. €. Reading §... 1 
1.45~ 2,00 | U.S History . | Geography .. , | Geography .. , Recile +e + «| Seat work ^» «| Reading 2 
2.90— 2.15 4 U S History .. .| Grammar ... .¡Recite , +} Seat work . ...| Review .., ...| Geography . 3 
2.35— 2.30 | Grammar . , «| Reale .. s... Seat work, .. Review . . . Review | ... .| Geography . . 4 
2.30— 2,40 | Recess PEN Recess e. «| MEMS 2... . . Recess . sa o| Ke... . P . + Recess 
2.40— 245 | Grammar .. .| Grammar* , . , , ,| Seat work nl Review .. . | Reale... . ...] Review, . 1 
2.45 $05 | Recite , +} Grammar .., Language. ....| Review .. e, Seat work ...| U.S. History 5 
3.05— 3.15. | Grammar . . .| Grammar, . .| Lauguage e.. Necue . oe Seat work .» «| Review, 2 
3.15— 3.25 | Physiology . . | Physiology Reate , a . | Seat work , . «| Seat work. . .| Language . 3 
3.25~ 3 40 | Physiology . , | Recite >» + | Beat work... Seat work, . ..| Reading .‘.., Grammar .. 4 
3.40— 4.00. | Recue . oe ee Physiology ..,. | Seat work Reading, * Readipg..... | Grammar . 8 

x I 
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RULES AND REGULATIONS. 


First—Each teacher will be required to have a copy of the Course 
of Study, at all times, in the school-room. 

Second —Teachers are expected to conform to the rules and regula- 
tions, and the plan of this Course of Study, and to see that the pro- 
visions therein set forth are properly carried out. -~ 

Third—EXAMINATIONS. At the close of each month of the 
; School term, teachers shall require the pupils of the third, fourth and 
'fifth grades to take written examinations or reviews on the work 
done the preceding month, in which they shall be marked on a scale 
of 100 per cent The result of the examination shall be recorded 
. upon cards furnished by the County Superintendent The cards 
shall be sent to the parents for their examination and signature and 
returned to the teacher The teacher is also required to forward 
statement of examination by grades, enrollment, average daily 
attendance, and such other information as may be required, to the 
County Supermtendent and Secretary of District, upon blauks fur- 
nished by the County Superintendent 

Fourth—At the close of the school term, or year, the average 
standing in each branch studied, the number of days present, as 
shown bythe Daily Register and by Report Cards, shall be recorded in 
the Annual Register by the teacher and filed with the Secretary of 

^ the District. 

fyfth—EXAMINATIONS FOR PROMOTION The County Superin- 
tendent of each county will prepare a uniform test of questions for 
the third and fourth grades who are preparing to complete the work 
He wil also furnish class or grade certificates to be given pupils who 
complete the work in any grade No pupil should be promoted to a 
higher grade unless he makes an average of seventy-five, nothiug 
below sixty; Provided, That a teacher may promote a pupil with his 
class after passing a part of the examination, on condition that he 
make up the studies be failed in and pass an examination at some 
future time ` 


Sixih—PFiNAL EXAMINATIONS The County Superintendent of 
each county shall prepare a uniform [ist of questions for pupils pre- 
paring to complete the course These examinations shall be con- 
ducted by the teacher and the papers forwarded to the County Super- 
intendent to be graded by him. Pupils completing the conrse are 
required to make au average of eighty, no branch below seventy. 
Those who pass will receive a certificate from the County Superin- 
tendent that they have completed the course. No pupil shall receive 
a certificate who has not finished the complete course. 

Seventh—Asraugements will be made whereby pupils who have 
completed the Course of Study may be admitted to the High Schools 
of their counties without examination. 
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SUGGESTIONS TO TEACHERS. 


First—It is expected that all the work outlined in the Course of 
Study will be done as ontlined, but teachers are expected to leave 
their mark in the result. Teachers are not expected to surrender 
-their individuality. The Course of Study is simply intended to help 
—to guide—and your success will,as heretofore, depend upon Hie 
-1ngenuity and energy that you display. 

Second —Read the Course of Study with particular Tefefence to 
what is required of each grade, and with reference to the amount of 
thought and activity on your part that is necessary to complete the 
-work required. There is no “Royal Kc to learning. Teach by 
example that “Work Wins.” 

Third—If any of the work outlined in the Course of Study is not 
-thoroughly understood by you, do not hesitate to ask for information. 
The County Superintendent will gladly write to yon or visit yout 
school, if necessary, in order to render you assistance. 

Fourth—Ascertain in which grade of the Course each pupil has 
most of his work and classify himin that grade. If he has not all 
his studies in this grade, mark the number of the grade in which 
such other studies are found under the headings for these respective 
studies. For example, if a pupil is classified in the Fourth Grade, 
but has Arithmetic in the Fifth Grade, mark 5 above the figures indi- 
.cating the pupil's standing, and in ink of a difterent color, in Arith- 
metic column opposite his name in the Register. 

Fifth—The first classification of any school is most difficult, and 
should be made with much care. Succeeding teachers will not change 
-the classification left by their predecessors without good reasons. 

Sixíh—The classification as left by each teacher, in the Annual 
Register, should show the s/a/us of each pupil at the close of the 
term, each being classified in the grade in which he has just finished. 

Seventh—A pupil changing from one school to another in this 
State, should receivé from his teacher a certificate of his standing, 
which will enable the teacher whose school he enters, to classify him 
without examination. D 


Lighth—Do not ask children to go counter to the expressed desire 
of their parents In case a pupil wants to be excused from the per- 
formance'of the work outlined in the Course of Study, talk the mat- 

-ter over with the parents, and, if possible, convince them of their 
mistake in permitting the child to omit any portion of the work. If 
the parent presents a reason which seems to you valid, refer him to 

-the School Board, as they alone have power to excuse. The work in 
"Physiology with special reference to the effects of narcotics and stim- 

-ulants on the human system can not be omitted, even by the School 
„Board. 
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Ninth—Parents should visit the schools, but if they do not, their 
negligence 22 zo manner excuses teachers from visiting parents, 
Prove to them that you are really interested in the progress of their 
children and you will have their sympathy and support. Many mis- 
understandings may be avoided by visits to parents. 


Tenth—In al your labors with pupil and parent, be kind, courte- 
ous and just. “System, self-possession, energy and kindness on the 
part of the teacher are the best disciplinary agents." 


i : 

Zleventh—At all times furnish. plenty of work for your pupils. 
Do not mistake 1unocÉnt amusement for work. Profitable and con- 
stant occupation is the true preventive of disorderly conduct. 


Twelfth—Ornament your school-room with pictures aud flowers 
and make it as attractive to pupils as possible. 


Thirteenth—Every teacher should own and read two or more good 
works on teaching. No teacher has any right to learn methods at 
the expense of the pupil. 


Fourteenth—In dismissing your school or in calling classes, use à 
Signal, aud thus avoid confusion and save time. 


Fifteenih—It is a mistake to detain pupils in the school-róom as a 
punishment 


> 


_ Sixteenth—Never allow your pupils to use forms for their work, 
“that you would not use yourself. Your ideas of how work should be 
done are shown to parents and to others by your pupils! work, 


Seventeenth—Do not teach a single branch at a time, but teach all 
the branches at all times, 7. e., never lose sight of language, history, 
orthography, etc , in any recitation. 

Eighteenth—Ask your questions in such a way that the pupi 
cannot mistake your meaning, and require a complete statement 
an answer. 


Nineteenth—Tell Ze and develop much. Teach your pupils 
think. Itis what a pupil does for himself that benefits him, 


Twentieth— Too much attention cannot be paid to articulation; a 
word tuispronounced 1s almost certain to be misspelled. 


Twenty-firsé—Do not allow your pupils to “guess.” Good results 
are not obtained by urging a pupil to try-to tell what he is positive he 
does not know. 


Twenty-second—Teachers should have monthly reviews or exami- 
nations, and a record of the standing of the pupils in each grade 
should be kept by the teacher. Each district will be furnished with 


an Aunual Register, and at the close of the last term in the school year _ 


the standing of pupils in their respective grades should be made in 
the register. 
22 
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. Twehly-third —1f any grade has not completed the work for the 
year, state in your “Remarks” How much has been completed. By 
making a record of the standing of the different grades, succeeding 
teachers can, by examining the Annual Register, go to work without 
the usual review or examination consequent upon a change of 
teachers. 


Twenly-fouri& —In order that the record, as shown'by the Register, 
may have any value, we insist that all work passed over be done thor- 
oughly. No ¿rue teacher will try to mislead the parents, or "her suc- 
cessor, by hastening over the work. It is hoffed that this Course of 
Study and record of the standing of pupils will do away with this 
constant beginning at the ''first of the book” at the beginning of each 

erm, thereby discouraging both pupils and parents. If the subjects 
ire properly presented, and the pupils are given sufficient tinie on 
tach subject, there will be no necessity for this annual experiment. 
Do not be in a hurry in the beginning. Lead the pupilto know token 
ne knows a subject and when he does not know it. 


Twenty-Rfih —]n presenting this outline, the manner of doing the 
work has been left almost entirely to thé teacher. The suggestions 
meade are to be regarded only as such. Teachers are/at liberty to use 
any or all methods they can. The only requirement is that the work 


be done thoroughly. S 
J. S EAGLETON, 


S. T. HAMILTON, 
P. H. HAMMOND, 
Committee. 
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REPORT OF THE PROCEEDINGS 
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Colorado State Teachers Association, 


j * 
HELD IN 


DENVER, DECEMBER 26-28, 1889. 


i 


FIFTEENTH ANNUAL SESSION—WHAT WAS SAID AND DONE. 


The Fifteenth Annual Session of the Colorado State Teachers’ á 
Association was held at the High School building, in District No, 1, 
Denver, on Thursday, Friday and Saturday, December 26, 27, 28, A. 
D. 1889. Very full arrangements bad been made by the executive 
committee of the association, Messrs. Fred Dick, J. P. Jackson and 
W. T. Edding&eld, of the college and High School section, Messrs. 
W. H. Smiley, S. A. Jones and W. Triplett. President Hanus had 
valso been quietly and efficiently at work, x 


Before the opening hour, Superintendent Gove’s office and the 
Directors’ room adjoining, perhaps as elegant and convenient as any 
public school offices in Amenca, were swarming with the leading 
educators of the State. There were Byington, of Boulder; Lyle, of 
Fort Collins; Copeland, of Greeley; Jackson, of Colorado City; 
DeLong, Dennett and Garduer, of the State University ; Eddingfield, 
of Aspen; Suckling, of Georgetown; Triplett, of Golden; Stevens 
and Finn, of Central City; County Superintendent, Hamilton, of 
Fort Collins; and Professors Hanus, Knapp, Goss, Greenlee and 
others, of Denver. Other supermtendents and principals that our 
pencil failed to catch, kept coming and going. All were alert and = 
- interested. ae 


The sessions were held in the assembly-room over the public 
library, the finest room yet occupied by the association, which was a 
placed at their service, together with all other parts of&he building 
by the School Board. 


OPENING SESSION. 
It was a little past 2 p. m. when President Hanus called the > 
association to order. Some three hundred persons were present. 


The Secretary, Miss Maud Bell, being SE Mr. Andrew W, 3 
Elder was elected Secretary pro lempore. | 


a 
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Without further preliminaries the regular work of the session was 
taken up. Um 


City School Systems—By Superintendent J. S McClung of Pueblo. 


This paper was ably written and well presented. It advocated. 
the desirability of having each branch of study taught by a specialist, 
who should have the entire training of the child in that branch 


Here are a few paragraphs of the paper which will serve to outline 
the argument. 4 


- 


" First—The objections It is said that the teachers now employed in city 
schools are, as a class, earnest, faithful, painstaking aud intelligent, that we can 
not expect to secure better talentin the specialist than we now have in the general 
teacher. With this statement I folly agree, but the intention is simply to put the 
tenchers we now have into positions where they can do their work more effectively, 
to give them an opportunity to do that kind of work for which they have a 
special aptitude 


** Yt is further suggested that by the present plan, each teacher has her pupils. 
in her own care for the entire session; she watches them at their studies; she 
knows who studies faithfully and who is negligent, she can adjust their lessons to 
their abilities and wants better than several teachers could do, because she is- 
acquainted with their efforts in all the studies pursued, she takes a broader view 
of all that enters into their school life; she has opportunity to know more of their 
home surroundings, of their physical health, their struggles and trials, and she can. 
therefore give them that sympathy and encouragement which children at school 
many times need. 


"Another objection is that friction and unpleasant feeling are hable to exist 
among the teachers, that through jealousy or selfishness each one will try to push 
her own work, even to the disadvantage of the interests of other teachers I have 
referred to what seems to me to be semeof the leading objections to special teachers. 
in city schools I believe that where the plan is given a fair trial these objections. 
will entirely disappear, or will at least be found of httle amportance when com- 
pared with the advantages to be gained. ES 


* Some of these advantages I wish topoint out It will be found, I think, that 
the teaching will be more systematic, more thorough, and more in accordance with 
the laws of mental growth. School systems, like all other systems of human con- 
trivance, have varying degrees of excellence. All teachers in grades below the 
High School, teach anthmetic or numbers in some form. Pupils pursue the study 
for a year with one teacher, learn her ways and;methods and then change to 
another whose ways and methods are somewhat different Their line of advance 
is for a time broken and unsettled, and by the time they are fairly started with 
their new instructor they are changed again, and when they have finished their 
Grammar School course, whatof the results obtained? Do they see behind them a 
broad and fevel way whose obstacles have been overcome—whose crooked places 
have been made straight, because they have been guided by one who had a single- 
ness of purpose—who saw upon the whole line from end to end and went straight 
to the mark wythout deviation? Not at all. Rather they see the discohnected parts. 
of a study that they have struggled with for eight years under the tuition of eight 
instructors, each of whom made it her care to do just the work assigned to her 
without much concern for related parts Whether we do scientific teaching or not, 
there is such a thing as scientific teaching. Each particular topic, heweyer simple, 
demands careful attention on the part of the teacher that it be presented at justthe 
right point in the pupil's advancement, and that only so.much be presented as he 
can understand and master Further, ıt should be presented ın a proper manner, 
The interest of the learner must be awakened and his curiosity aroused in order 
that his attention may be fixed and his mind impressed with a correct aud vivid 


D 
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-picture of the matter to be learned. Until we get children into the habit of clear 
and exact thinking, we have not done for them all that good teaching requires 
‘The mere memorizing of words does not usually lead to much vigorous thinking 


“Tt is hardly necessary that I call attention to the fact that in every department 
of human industry where there is a demand for skill of either hand or brain, ox 
"both combined, there 1s an increasing demand for specialists, or persons whose 
natural abihties and special training 1n some one direction has fitted them to act as 
«experts in their particular vocation. What society needs to-day is not minds so 
«capacious that they can take im all the diameters of human thought. Society 
needs rather common people who can do a few things and do them well ” 


DISCUSSION. 

The discussion was led by Superintendent Byington, of Boulder, — 
who was inclined to consider the system highly desirable, if practical. 
He had tried it on a small scale, in only two rooms, with indifferent 
“success. He was not prepared to either condemn or advocate it, but 
‘Saw very clearly its ideal advantages He thought Superintendents 
in small cities were in many cases hampered by reason of having to 
teach a considerable part of the time. The supervision of three 
buildings, with fifteen teachers, for instance, would seem to be enough 
to take up one man’s time, wherever the district could afford it. 


Superintendent C. V. Parker, of North Denver, took up the discus- 
sion, and spoke of the great importance of city schools, owing to the 
-concentration of population and wealth “As the School Board, so is 
the school.” In Colorado, politics does not enter into school elec- 
tions, as it unfortuuately does in many eastern cities He would 
.gladly learn as much as possible in regard to teaching by specialists 
in the PubliczSchools, but saw many difficulties in the way of the suc- 
«cessful working of the system. S 


Superintendent Copeland, of Greeley, asked if Superintendent 
McClung had any plan to propose by which to introduce the system. 


Superintendent McClung had not prepared any definite plan. 


$ 


The Teachers Ideal County Superintendent—By Superintendent 
"W. B. Suckling, of Georgetown. 


Superintendent Suckling said that he had only taught one year in 
‘Colorado, and had served under but one County Superintendent, that 
sof Clear Creek county, who was a good officer. He thought a County 

Superintendent should be an educated man, and believed that new 
counties required the services of men of special tact and judgment. 


Asking to be permitted to digress from the subject, he took up the 
«subject of special training for teachers. Normal Schools, as supple- 
mentary to a thorough academic course, he believed in; as substitutes 
for it, they were dangerous. “Method” was too much abused by 


hose who, in orderlto teach everything methodically, went over and: 


-over again, after a silly fashion, things that the pupils already knew. 


~ 
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DISCUSSION.,, 


The discussion was led by County Superintendent S. T. Hamilton, 
of Larimer county, and participated ın by Messrs. Eddingfield, of 
Aspen; ex-Superintendent McCreery of Larimer county; Dillenback, 
of the School Journal, and County Superintendent Shepard, of Arap- 
ahoe county. The necessity of a thorough knowledge of the School 
Laws was emphasized by Superintendent Shepard, who thought that. 
the Superintendent could do his best work through securing the active- 
co-operation of School Boards. » 

MUSIC. 4 

At the close of the discussion, Prof. W. J. Whiteman, teacher of 
music in the schools of District No 2 (West Denver) brought in a. 
class of thirty second- and third-grade pupils, who sang several selec- 
tions in so delightful a manner that the Association. applauded them 
again and again. The sweetness of their voices and the perfection of 
their training were equally admired. Little Misses Emma Scott and 
Winney Kenney led in a duet and chorus; and a Solo and chorus was. 
given, Emma Scott singing the solo. The selections were “Beautiful 
and Winding River," and “Merrily Sings the Lark.” 

! : N. E. A. COMMITTEE. 

On motion of State Superintendent Dick, the President was author- 

ized to appoint a committee of seven, to arrange all matters connected. 


with the representation of Colorado at the National Educationah 
Association at St. Paul, next summer. 
RECEPTION. - ` 8 
Prof. W. E.-Knapp, chairman of the Reception Committee, was 
introduced, and announced that a reception would be given to the 
members of the Association, in this building, on Friday evening, by 
the people of Denver. 


[4 Li 


. THURSDAY—EVENING SESSION. 

At the opening of the session, President Hanus anounced the fot- 
lowing committees: 

Nominations—Eirst Judicial District, J. S. Eagleton, of Golden; 
Second, Miss Emily A Hayward, of Denver, Third, Miss A. L. Nut- 
ter, of Pueblo; Fourth, Mr. Grafton, of Manitou; Fifth, Mr. James. 
Dilts; Sixth, J. M Stevens, of Saguache; Seventh, P. M. Condit, of 
Deita; Ninth, Miss Holloway, of Aspen. 

Resolutions—James H. Baker, Denver; J. S. McClung, Pueblo; 
Miss Lillian Bartlett, Colorado Springs; Lee Champion, Salida; I. M. 
DeLong, Boulder. 7 

School Law—A. D. Shepard, Denver; Reuben Berrey, Colorado. 
Springs; E. C. Stevens, Central City; P. W. Search, Pueblo; C. L.. 
Ingorsoll, Fort Collins, 
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Finance—L. C. Greenlee, Denver; S. D. Carroll, Crested Butte; 
William Eisenman, Miss M. Launden, North Denver; J. W. Newbern, 
Silver Plume, — 


National Associatton—Hon. Fred Dick, Trinidad; Supt. Aaron 
Gove, Denver; Prof I. C Dennett, Boulder; Supt. C. V. Parker, 
Denver; Supt. J. S McClung, Pueblo; Principal S. A. Jones, Colorado 
Springs, Supt. H. F. Wegener, Denver; Prof. Jos. C. Shattuck, Den- 
ver; Herbert Gnggs, Denver. 


THE PRESIDENT'S ADDRESS. 


The President of the Association, Prof. Paul H. Hanus, Principal 
of the Denver High’ School, District No. 2, delivered’ an able and 
scholarly address, which was listened to with earnest attention 
throughout. We subjoin a few extracts which will serve to shew the 
quality of the paper. 


| THE SCHOOLMASTER AND THE COMMUNITY. 


“Here I am at last,” said Raphael Aben Ezra to himself, “fairly 
and safely landed at the very bottom of the bottomless; disporting 
myself on the firm floor of the primeval nothing and finding my new 
element like boys when they begin to swim, not so impracticable 
after all. No man, angel or demon can this day cast it in my teeth 
that I am weak enough to believe or disbelieve any phenomenon or 
” theory in or concerning heaven or earth or even that any such heaven, 
earth, phenomenon or theory exists, or otherwise I trust that isa 
sufficiently exhaustive statement of my opinions.” 


If the speech of Kiugsley's Raphael Aben Ezra had been meant 
in sober earnest instead of being an expression of grim and only half . 
meant irony, it would almost serve to mark that prevalent absence 
of convictions and common abandon to the influence of the hour 
which characterize our unthinking age. The times are characterized 
by action, not by thought. Commerce, with its requirements and its 
tyrannical sway, demands all the energy, all the attention, all the 
time Men Rave superficial opinions but no convictions Such 
opinions are readily formed when the means for diffusing mformation 
are so good and so extensive as they now are, and men have not the 
inclination nor the time to read more than the finance and commerci 
column of the daily papers, barely time enough to cut the leaves ol 
magazines and reviews with.a hasty glance at the table of contents 
Men have come to do without much thought. Thinking tires them 
except such thinking as yields positive financial returns. The fact i 
the thinking of our forefathers that has resulted in the intellectual 
and social freedom of to-day, has so exalted the individual that he 
has become a kind of god—a god to bow before and worship. The 
individual now is everything, and organized society is useful only to _ 
still further exalt the individual. There never was a time when 
"everyone for himself” was so completely the watchword of human- 
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ity, and when the hindmost was so willingly consigned to the devil 
Ata time like this, when a man no longer counts distance over land 
or sea a barrier to his social or commercial intercourse; when the tel- 
egraph, that wonder of our childhood, is already gettiug old-fashioned, 
aud men hundreds of miles apart converse familiarly with one another; 
when we talk hopefully of speaking, not over a wire at all, but 
almost literally on a ray of hght; when monarchies become republics 
in a day; wheu even the most free, enlightened aud best government 
is not good enough, and men are already “looking backward” upon 
the present age and its social and political achievements as crude and 
unsatisfactory; when that mighty potentate, the dollar, in order to be 
powerful must be counted by millions iustead of thousands, when men 
live and move and form a part of such marvelous and diversified 
activities they take no time for thought and see value only in action 


Nevertheless, back of all this pushing and straining after material 
benefits, other values are recognized and provision is made for their 
preservation. The great public school system is willingly maintained 
at au enormous expense so that men may know how to live as well 
as how to get a living. The imheritance of the past, blended with 
the progress of to day, with its lessons for the present and its forecast 
of the future, are therein cherished and transmitted to successive 
generations. Men never recognized so clearly as now that the power 
to control and direct “is always either in or passing into the hands of 
whatever is strongest in society;* it is sometimes thought question- 
able which is the stronger, wealth or intelligence, but it is pretty 
generally acknowledged that the only power able to cope with money 
is universal intelligence. Hence the community educates both for 
self-preservation and for the greatest happiness of the individual. 
Upon us then as teachers devolves the important responsibility of 
standing for thought, for the moral and intellectual development of 
the young in particular, and for every elevating influence that we can 
command in general. True, primarily, we are to furnish such training 
as enables every individual to take care of himself—to read, write 
and compute his gains or losses. 


This is the work,of the primary and grammar schools and of the 
manual training, which I doubt not will soon be supplementary to the, 
work of all the higher grades. But the high schools and acadennes, 
the colleges and universities, maintained by public or private means, 
show that our profession stahds for more than the bread and butter— 
necessities of life—important as they are It is our function to stim- 
ulate thought. This view of our profession, if really controlling, 
would help us and the community both at once. How much think- 
ing not connected with this rontine is done by us? Nothing so stim- 
ulates intellectual life as intellectual life. Many of us lack this great 
need. A ceaseless round of duties seems to determine the lot of 
many a conscientious, earnest man or woman, too much absorbed in 
the devotion to the labor demanded of them to seek relief in some 
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absorbing intellectual interest or even diversion But such a course 
does not stimulate to activity; it is paralyzing. There Ís no intellec- 
tual or spiritual contagion about the patient, drudging human hack. 
A man must come fresh from the discovery of Nature’s secrets, or of 
some truth heretofore hidden from him. He must be full of some 
idea in order to impart well the parficular thing in hand, to see in it 
only preparation for the fuller intellectual activity aud the more 
; complete development to come by and by To what shall a man turn- 
for such iuspiration? 


` 


as 


* * * * * * Ka Se * 
After all, there are but two sources of inspiration—Nature and 
Man. Both yield their treasures of encouragement, of hope, of joy- 
ful stimulus and perfect communion, only upon close acquaintance 
and careful cultivation. No man can hope to comprehend one of 
Nature's secrets without humbling himself and working so earnestly 
that when revelation comes he appreciates aud values it.’ It is not 
given to the every-day man to discover for himself, to extend the 
boundaries of human knowledge; but his may be the joy of following 
with patient, ever-increasing interest the path that others have trod 
and of knowing some one thing well, The’ barrenness of mind so 
common, and the absorbing interest in the petty details of life, can 
not characterize him who works patiently in some domain of science 
or of abstract thought It happens that the threads of knowledge 
are so interwoven that the pursuit of any one carries the investigator 
over, under and around so many others that every experience and 
every new fact soon fits in well with the rest, and a man is kept per- 
petually fresh, always expectant. A EM z 
* E * x * * * 
Many adverse criticisms to which the public schools are subject 
would be seen to be quite unfounded if there was more vital contact 
between the people and the teachers. As already intimated, the 
causes for such unfounded opinions of the work of the schools and 
the apparent lack of hearty co-operation result very largely from the * 
* practical isolation from contact with the people” everywhere prev- 
alent. How to reach the community, then, is the one important 
question pressing for solution. We meet in annual convention with 
eàrnest purpose to get from contact with each other the newest and 
best that can be applied to our work We present our ideas of peda- 
gogical excellence to each other. "We approve, condemn, amend or 
endorse with discriminating attention all that is presented. We do 
all shese things among ourselves, with the community outside. A 
Teachers’ Association—think what purely negative associations the 
- terms must convey to the general public. If, then, we owe the com- 
munity faithful service in the intellectual and spiritual development | ` 
of the young, and are charged with being remiss, we have a right to 
retort upon them. Come and see. Come into our conventions and 
learn phat our ideas are. Then come into our schools and become 


E 
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acquainted with what we do. The school-master's ideal is the highest: 
development of the individual. This means a mind with every 
faculty alert, prepared to be impressed with and decide upon the 
truth in whatever form it is presented, and au accompanying teudency- 
to act upon conviction, sensibilities alive with generous sympathy, 

but never losing their value in effervescent gush, a soul responsive to 
all beauty in nature and 1n art, a keen appreciation of worthy motives 
and noble endeavor, the capability of forming and cherishing ambi- 

tion whose realization implies no misfortune to others, ideals that are 

above mere social display aud financial supremacy, and, above ali, à 

settled determination to be useful in some capacity and to count oue 

in every worthy activity. 


To the task of developing such a character we will bend allour 
energies, seek iuspiration from every available source and hold the 
community responsible for intelligent co-operation. 


FRIDAY—MORNING SESSION. 


The College and High School Section held its session Friday morn- 
ing, Prof. J. Raymond Brackett, of the State University, presiding. 


D 


PRESIDENT BRACKETT'S ADDRESS. - 

This paper was principally devoted to urging the great importance 

of a systematic plan of secondary instruction. In this State there 
are but sixty-one students pursning a full college course. In many 
other States the proportion is much greater. In Rhode Island, with 
about the same population there are nearly four times as many in. 
college. In Kansas, the proportion 1s as seven to five in this State, 
In Vermont county grammar schools fill the want, and in New York 
276 academies have been established, with 1,400 teachers. In Maine 
every boy can prepare for college near his own home-at well regulated 
high schools The success of our higher inshtutions of learning will 
depend upon the establishment of high schools or academies through- 
out the State with coutses arranged with a view to fit pupils for admis- 
sion to college. Taking a lesson from the experience of these older 
States, is it too much to say that we hope withiu a year to see fifty 
schools of the grammar grade established, and Boulder, Denver and 

Colorado Springs endowed with a sufficiency of schools capable of 
giving the most extensive preparation for college? It would be 
better, fat better, to expend the State's money on this than on the 
erection of a State Capitol—the enlargement of the University at 
Boulder, the University of Denyer, or Colorado;College at Colorado 
Springs. Colorado can not afford to disregard the demands' for this. 


f "higher education. 
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English in the High School—Paper by Miss Atta L. Nutter, Prin- 
cipal of the High School, South Pueblo. 


-It is impossible within the space at our command to give an ade- 
quate idea of what all seemed to accept as an able and instructive 
exposition of well-matured views upon this important subject. 


Teachers at large are crazed upon the subject of didactics. The 
fact is deplorable, since methods depend largely upon the teacher 
who applies them. It makes the most servile imitators. In the study 
of Literature as one branch of English, the first question is, “What. 
shall we study?" and the last, “How shall it be studied?" To no 
class of writings ought the term of “literature” be applied except 
such as have the power to stir the heart. Books of travel, high class 


novels, etc., may entertain aud even improve the pupils, but their , 


taste cannot be taken as a criterion of what it is the most advanta- 
geous for them toread. The taste acquired by long experience is the 
only literary thermometer. Let the pupil weigh and judge literature 
as he does the mathematical sciences. We only teach English when 
we are increasing the powers of critiéal analysis and thus cultivate 
the mind There are also the zesthetic and moral sides of the literary 
studies. Refined and cultivated associates in books are silent factors 
in the formation of character. We hope to see in the future a course 
in English literature in the High Schools, as definitely and carefully 
- planned as the present courses ın mathematics and the classics. 


¿What authors shall be studied, is the first question. An attempt. 
to learn too many authors dissipates the energies of-the pupils. My 


question is, what nuniber shall the pupil from fourteen to eighteen. 
years of age study? Iam im doubt as to the number, but I am sure 


that each author should stand as a:center to the period which he rep. ` 


resents and form the basis for more elaborate studies of the same 
period. Not old literature like Chaucer, but Irving and our own 
immortal poets may properly form the basis of the first study. They 
must necessarily at first be technical and delve deep into the con- 
struction of the sentences. Purity, propriety and precision of expres- 
| sion are to be acquired by this method of study. The scholar must 
be supplied with accurate directions as to the points to be studied. 
Memonzing of the best passages is an important factor. A literal 
translation of the author's diction into the pupil's own affords good 
practice,- The interest excited in the author's personality and history 
should be satisfied promptly. This will lead on to a study of the 
period in which that author livéd—its religious trend—the connec- 
tion between its literary and political history; and all the features- 
which give it individuality. Collateral reading must not be negiected. 


Study of standard texts, collateral reading and the supplementary 
reading of abstracts and the writing of essays are the leading factors. 
of a course in English. 
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The Study of Composition—Paper by Miss E. A, Hayward, teacher 
in the North Denver High School. 


The object of this study, the reader said, isto acquire the faculty 
of speaking and writing the native tongue with force and accuracy, 
He who revels in English in its richness knows how great is the moral 
power and intellectual force which an acquaintance with its construc- 
tion gives. No one is a good speaker, converser or writer who is not 
first able to express himself logically and accurately. Composition - 
en ibles the pupil to comprehend and reproduce the great work of the 
past. A teacher who attempts composition, an important part of the 
course, is confronted at once by the tremendous difficulty that there 
is not time for it. Teach composition daily. We cannot hope to 
teach English any more than Greek and Latin without constaut 
practice in literary form and expression. "The critical faculty which 
usually runs wild in children is susceptible of the most extensive 
development. Some exercise in composition should be had every 
day. Cultivate the habit 1n pupils of each reading his own produc- 
tion critically The proper selection and arrangement of words, 
clearness, absence of ambiguity, force, finish and polish, are all 
points to be looked at by the composer. The vocabulary of young 
people is very small. This makes the task of composition very irk- 
some. An effort must be made to increase the vocabulary in earch 
tind. Narration, description, biography and argument are the four 
heads usually given by the books as departments of composition. To 
these add transcription aud reproduction, etc. 


~The moral element of composition is not its most unimportant 
side. Properly direct the child's thoughts by giving him a: correct 
idea of the world as expressed in its literature. Composition follows 
literature m the second course, It is literature of the next genera- 
tion. I see unestimable advantages in the proper study of Greek - 
and Latin as jaids to the formation of a characteristic and forcible 
style of composition. . * 


Superintendent J. M. Stevens, of Saguache, discussed briefly the 
papers by Miss Nutter and Miss Hayward. He thought that the 
pupil should fasten in his mind a short synopsis of, or outline of the 
times in which an author lived, and his contemporaries, before pro- 
ceeding'tozstudy the author. Pupils should rather study authors than 
«vhat has been said about authors, ahd should be enconraged to form 
"and express their own opinions. ` 
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. How can High Schools and Colleges aid each other?—Paper p H. 
E. Gordon, principal of Tillotson Academy, Trinidad. 


This paper was read by Mr. W. S. Jackson, in the absencé of the ‘ 
writer. : The following covers some of the points presented : 
A vast amount of misconception existed in the West as to the 
dividing line between High Schools and Colleges The State Colleges, 
such as the University, combine both. It is time, outside of this, 
however, to provide for the most perfect co-operation of High Schools, | 
Grammar Schools, etc, and' the Colleges. Co-operation which . | 
amounts to the Colleges receiving the certificates of the High Schools 
‘as warrants of admission. What can be done by both is the holding b 
aof such mutual conferences between the two as the present, where i 
the independent wants of both can be studied. Secondly, special 
conferences—mid-winter and mid-summer, the first for discussion, the 
second for special courses of lectures, One of the necessities 1s a 
uniform standard of admission^to our Colleges. Third, the estab- | 
lishment of normal classes among the teachers. Fourth, the adopton ~ ! 
of the University system. Lectures to the High School students by i 
College bred men on special subjects, and the appointment of a State 
agent who shall circulate among the High Schools aud Academies, 
infusing enthusiasm and warmth into the schools, will do much to 
bring the High Schools up to the standard required by the Colleges. 
It will be a glorious consummation when we have a National Univer- 
sity at Washington, a State University in every State, and public 
High Schools all bound together as an organic whole. Over all a 
Department of Education and a Cabinet officer directing the whole 
vast scheme of education. The time has come when the National ; 
Government should take a wider and more patriotic view of the 
problem of National Education. Ignorance must be conquered and 
ilhteracy destroyed. 
, . DISCUSSION. | 
| 
1 


Superintendent Dick thought Colorado was deeply interested in 
this subject. There had been no connecting link between the High 
Schools and Universities of the State. There should be an organi- 
zation formed of the Principals of High Schools, Superintendents of 
City Schools and Faculties of State Colleges for the purpose of fitting 
them more accurately to each other and preventing the successful 
compfetion of the ainis of the emissaries of the Eastern Colleges in . 


v 


* the State to endeavor to draw away young Coloradoans to Eastern 


Colleges. 

Mr. Boyd, of Greeley, thought the plan adopted by the University 
of Michigan a good one, consisting in the selection of a committee M 
from the faculty to.investigate the standards of the various High ` 
Schools with the aim of admitting students on certificates. n 


, Professor Gardiner said the University at Boulder would be glad 
to adopt the system of admission to the State Institution by certifi- : t 
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: s cate. They would be very: glad to do away with the preparatory 
E school. But it was impossible at present. Even the graduates of the 
4 Denver High School were not prepared for the freshman class. The 
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thing is only possible by a raising of the standard of the High 
Schools. He ttiought Superintendent Dick's idea of association of 
faculty and high school teachers most excellent. The standard of 
“the Colleges must be raised at the same time with the High Schools 
"by dropping the Preparatory Schools from the latter Colorado, as it 
‘is now, stands below its neighbor, Nebraska. REF: 
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President Slocum, of Colorado College, thought the system at 
present in vogue was imperfect from a lack of defimteness. Breadth— 
was necessary, but definiteness and uniformity were ati]l more neces, 
sary. The students came to Colorado College with a great variety of 
preparation—some better in mathematics, some in other branches. 
As a resort for a staudard the faculty had been obliged to make the 
standard and course the same as Yale. 
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Professor Hanus said the reason there were no relations between 
` the West Denver High School and the Colleges of the State was that 
all his efforts to establish such a relation had failed of a response. ~ 


Professor Baker, Priucipal of the East Denver High School, did 
not see why the requirements of the State University should exceed 
‘ the preparation given by the Denver High School: He thought it , 
} strange that the Colorado State institution should wish to make its 
! requirements higher than those of the older Eastern institutions for 
H which this High School gave ample preparation. 
s 
d 


Professor Baker, of Denver, introduced the following, which was 
a unanimously carried: That a committee be appointed by the chair- 

man of the College and High School section to ascertain the views 
(PD of the various Colleges and High Schools wm Colorado as to what 
d should constitute a College Preparatory Course for ‘Colorado, That 
li ‘ such a committee be empowered to invite a conference of leading 
i College and High School men if it seemed desirable, that the com- 
mittee report ot the next regular session of the Association. 


D 


The following were appointed as a committee: Supt. Fred Dick, 
Dr. Jas. W. Bell, Prof. H. A. Howe, Prof. A. E. Blount, Prest. W, F. 
Slocum, Prof. J. H. Baker, and Principal P. W. Search, of Pueblo. 


Prof T. O. Baker, of Durango, took somewhat violent exceptions ` 
Xo the statement of Professor Gardiner that the High Schools of 
i Nebrasba were better than those of Colorado, and not only denied 
ir the assertion, but read tlie Professor a sever& lecture for having 
i made it. 
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OFFICERS OF THE COLLEGE AND HIGH SCHOOL SECTION. . 


The following report of the Committee on Officers for the ensuing 
~year, was announced: * 


President—W. D, Sheldon, of Colorado College. 

Vice-Presideut—C. L, Cannon, Jr., of Denver. 

Executive Committee—Prof. H. A. Howe and Miss Harvey, of 
-Deuver; and Prof. C. S. Palmer, of Boulder. 

Secretary aud Treasurer—Muss A, L. Nutter, of Pueblo. 


a 


^ 


Errors in Mathematic Text- Books.—Paper by Professor Florain 
-«Cajori, of Colorado College. 


Prof Cajori's paper was in lieu of one o Mathematics in our High 
Schools by Prof. Stolbrand, of the State Agricultural College, who 
was unablé to be present. It dealt principally with higher mathe- 
matics, and was a scholarly criticism of some of the errors that mer. 
Still be found in standard works. 


FRIDAY—AFTERNOON SESSION. 


The Association was called to order by President Hanus, and in 
the absence of Miss Maud Bell, secretary, Prof. Byington was called 
to the secretary’s desk. 


BI 
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Mrs. Pollard's Synthetic Method of Teaching Reading—Paper by 
Miss Lillian Bartlett, of the Colorado Springs High School. 


Miss Bartlett’s paper was rather in the nature of a history of Mrs. 
Pollard's work than a description of the method. She showed how 
the method had originated and what a strong hold it had obtained in ` 
Iowa and in some other places where ıt had been tried. Teachers 
were invited to procure Mrs. Pollard's books dnd look into the matter. 
Several letters were read from prominent teachers eens the 

method. F 


Mrs. Martha Pease, of the Delgany School, Denver, who led the 
-discüssion, had examined the plan but had not tried it practically. It 
seemed to her to be the best thing she had ever seen for teaching 
reading. a 


Ex-Supt. McCreery, of Larimer county, told of the excellent 
results he had seen obtained by first teaching the pupil by the pho- - 
netic system, with the phonetic alphabet. 
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institute Work—Paper by W. F. Jamison, Principal of the Buena 
Vista schools. 

This was an excellent paper upon a live subject, and showed con- 
vincingly the great advantages of the District Institutes provided for 
in this State. The subject 1s one that commends itself strongly to 
the Association. 

- MUSIC. 


Prof. Whiteman again introduced a bevy of pupils from the West 
Denver Schools, taken from the second-grade of the Lógau and 
Franklin Schools, who sang '“Patter, Patter, on the Pane,'^delight- 
fully. ` 

DISCUSSION. 


Miss Adeline Holdridge, of the Leadville schools, who led the 
discussion of Mr. Jamison’s paper, endorsed the paper heartily, and 
after.eloquently presenting the necessity of the Association, and the 


inspiration to be derived from it, saying that to work without inspira- 
tion is drudgery, predicted that the establishment of District Insti- 
tutes was destined to mark an era in this State. 


Mr. J. W. Newburn, of Silver Plume, spoke *briefly in the same 
spirit, urging the importance of Institute work. 


\ 


Elementary Science—Paper by Prof. Regis Chauvenet, President 
of the State School of Mines, Golden, Colo. 


It would be hard to describe this paper, but its lesson was unmis- 
takable: That elementary instruction in the Sciences, both in public 
and private schools, is not as thorough as it ought to be. He greatly 
interested the audience by a graphic account of how one boy got into 
the School of Mines because he showed himself to'be well grounded 
in mental arithmetic, although untanght in many other branches. 
The inference was that the boy had learned the habit of thoroughness, 
and therefore carried it into whatever he undertook. The Professor 
wished to see mental work, and plenty of it, with as few formulated 
rules as possible; object, to compel strictly original analysis, the only 
kind or permanent value. Secondly, vary forms, that is, statements, 
to the greatest possible extent, without giving methods at the same 
time. 

The present difficulty seemed to be the attempt to crowd too much 
into a limited space of time—to dump everything into a short school 
course. 


’Rithmetic, spelling, "hist'ry, g’ometry, Se 
Mental philosophy, Latin and Greek, 

Grammar and chemistry, plane trigonometry, 
Physics and painting, to each give a week. 
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Tell "em of logic, the art aud the nature, 
> Teach composition, and “how to keep school,” Ss 
Give ’em a touch of polite hterature, 

"Make 'em learn proper deportment by rule, 


German, zoology, sperical 'stronomy, ' * 
Botany, algebra, p'liticat 'conomy, 
Tare ‘medieval and Butler's “Analogy,” 
Dancing, and “how to keep house,” mineralogy. 
Make 'eni spout poetry (called elocution), 
Dip in each science that calls for solution, 
Book-keeping, drawing, French and concbology, 
Rhetoric, ethics, and pataeontology. 
- Languages (as they are spoke ), and geology, 
Morals, sesthetics, hygiene, entomology, 
Tonic sol-fa-ing, penmanship, phonics, yz 
Needle-work, cookery, Lorsette's mnemonics. 
Art, calisthenics, and Euglish orthography, 
Syntax and prosody, music, geography, - 
Everything goes in the great Yankee Nation, 
i One thing omitted, and that’s education 
Superintendent A. B. Copelapd took up the discussion, very 
"briefly, however, as the hour was growing late. 


Miss Holloway’s paper was postponed till next day. 


a RECEPTION. 


The reception tendered to the Association, on Friday, in the High 
School building, by the citizens of Denver, adorns one of the bright 
"pages of the history of the organization. 


'Ihe details were arranged by Prof. W. E. Enapp, of the Franklin 
School, chairman of a committee of nine, being three ‘from each 
school district in Denver, assisted by W. D. Todd and Col. W. G. 
Sprague, of the Chamber of Commerce, State Superintendent Dick, 
Superintendents Gove, Wegener and Parker, together with Mr. J. D. 
Dillenback, aiding and abetting, 


i 
The reception was attended by abont seven hundred people— 
school-masters and school-ma'ams and citizens who came to welcome 
them. ` 


The program included welcoming speeches and responses, music, 
Social intercourse and refreshments consisting of ice-cream and cake. 
A few found opportunity to dance to the music of an excellent 
«orchestra, 


After an opening selection by the orchestra, Miss Harriet Bickford 
sang "Love is a Dream,” eliciting merited applause. 

Chairman Knapp, after a few introductory remarks, which pre- 
pared the audience for what was to follow, introduced Gov. Job A. 
«Cooper, who spoke as follows: : 
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t THE GOVERNOR’S ADDRESS, 
Mr Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen: a 


It has been my privilege during an active business life to frequently rub up» 
against the princes and magnates of the business world, and it has caused no- 
special efibarrassment. Y have even shaken hands with Presidents, Senators and 
the like, without manifesting palpitation, but to-night my boyhood tremor is upon. 
me Iam in the august presence of the school teacher I have not outlived the 
reverence—no, nor the fear—I never can outlive the reverence toward the teacher 
which has clung fo me from the old log school-house days, which, under.the walls. 
of my loved Alma Mater, I humbly reached out my hand for my sheepskin, walked 
backwards to my seat, and left my college days and associations With revered. 
teachers as oue descends from a summut. . . 

And soit is with no common amount of deference I welcome the teachers of 
the State of Colorado to their capital city, Idoso as a private salutes his general, 
and well may 1, for the destiny, the honor of the State lies far more in the custody 
of its teachers than of its executive head. I congratulate you upon the dignity of 
your labors and the extent of your field, and I beg leave to make but one sugges- 
tion as to your responsibilities. There are in the primary schools of our country 
over 8,000,000 pupils. These come from all lands, are descended from all nation- 
alites, inheriting with the blighting ideas of outgrown governments, the dis- 
content which oppression has fostered. Shall these diverse elements corrupt,. 
undermine and destroy our country, or shall these millions of future citizens 
become ats loyal, liberty-loving supporters? The answer is in your hands. If those 
in your care be taught the rights and duties of citizenship, the love of country, 
loyalty to its principles and its institutions, there »s little to fear for the future of 
our beloved land. Let the possibilities of our vast country be held up before their 


imagination ; let the air of the school-room be American ; let its walls be decorated, 


with the red, white and blue; if need be, let us have less of Cicero and Virgil: at 
all cost let us have more of Washington and Lincoln; more of the Constitution and. 
history of the United States; let the names of our American heroes and statesmen 

be made familiar and their virtues will soon be revered and emulated. Anarchy, 

somalism and corruption must be crowded back by intelhgent, enthusiastic 
“patnotism. 


Again I bid you a most cordial welcome 
MAYOR LONDONER'S WELCOME. 


Hon. Wolfe Londoner, Mayor of Denver, was next introduced and 
made one of his characteristic happy speeches, which increased the- 
interest aud good feeling already awakened by the genial addtess of 
the Governor. 


H. B. CHAMBERLAIN'S ADDRESS. 


Hon. H. B Chamberlain, President of the Chamber of Commerce 
and Board of Trade, spoke as follows: 


Ladies and Gentlemen: a 


It isa pleasure and honor, representing the Denver Chamber of Commerce aid” 
Board of Trade, to tender you the cordial and appreciative greetings of the business. 
meu of the city. 

One of the potent factors in the growth of Colorado and of Denver particularly, 
is the exceptional character of ts public school system, The most valuable part of 
any community is found in those persons whose first mquiry i is, “What kind of 
schools does your city furnish?" That city is most enterprising which is able to. 
answer with assurance, “Come and look for yourselves The greater advantages a 
city has in this direction, the stronger are the inducements for strangers to locate im 
it, be they poor or rich 
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The increase m the number of children of school age in our State during the 
past year is but an index of the general growth, being from 76,212 11 1888 to gr,oeo 
in 1889 Happily, the number of school children enrolled shows an equal adyance, 
for in 1888 there were the names of 50,765 children on theschool rolls, while this year 
there are upwards of 60,000, taught by some 2,000 cultured and devoted men and 
women. The value of school property has made a still greater advance, rising from 
$3,235,000 1n 1888 to upwards of $4,000,000 in 1889 It may be interesting also to note 
that the cost per capita for those who attended school last year was $30, while the 
value of school property fer capita lor those who attended is $77 65, the largest 
average of any State in the Union. ~- 


The school property would give every man, woman and child in the State $12.20 
each if equally divided 


One scholar attends the public schools for every four and one-half persons in the 
United States, while in Colorado one scholar attends the public schools for every 
four persons. When we consider the immense sparsely settled territory in the 
State, and the fact that so large a proportion of our population consists of unmarried 
men and men who live here temporarily exiled from their fannlies, this must be 
admitted to be a most remarkable showing for the school attendance of the State 


To you 15 committed a noble task, that of moulding plastic hfe and character, 
You lay the basis of the power and the pleasure with which, in after years, the 
work of this great State will be discharged. In this land of intellectual force and 
activity your students will not with you complete their education, but, to use the 
words of St, Paul, in a secular sense, they will ‘lay up a good foundation for tbem- 
Selves against the time to come.” 


In the broad American sense only the ground planof an education as laid 15 our 
schools—the under courses of the future building, and At should be lad deep and 
firm, The years our children spend with you are profitably used just in the extent 
that habits of mental industry are formed and love for truth created. 


You have our youth under your care and influence m the years m which more 
can be done toward enlarging the resources and increasing the proportions of their 
mental character and power than in any of the years after they shall have taken 
up the business activities of life They will not be able to repair defects in the lower 
tiers of the edifice after the rafters are up and the roof is on, Errors in the build- 
ing of the mental house are beyond all possibility of repair in after years, when it 
18 discovered that the walls are too thin to sustain the weight they must bear. 


Thomas Starr King has said that two volumes should always be pouring their 
influence into the nature of every student, namely. ‘‘The New Testament and the 
records of his native land. Religion and patriotism must stream into every fibre 
of his brain, mto every duct of ms blood ” 


May I leave with you the words of an American patriot and scholar for years, 
the head of the oldest University of New England ‘Human happiness hath no 
perfect security but freedom, freedom none but virtue, virtue none but knowledge, 
neither freedom, nor virtue, nor knowledge has any vigor or immortal hope except 
n the principles of the Christian fath and the sanction of the Christian religion." 


REV. SAMUEL A. ELLIOT'S ADDRESS. 
Rev. Samuel A. Elliot, pastor of the Unity Church, Denver, 


welcomed the teachers on behalf of the churches of the city. Among 
other things, he said: 
I greet the teachers in the name of the churches of Denver. 


Your mission and work ja so similar to that of the church that I am glad the 
preachers can svelcome you as allies, ` 
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You are chosen for high privileges and great responsibilities, You have the 
power of awakening in your scholars’ minds new senses of enjoyment You can 
train their powers of observation and build up their characters in beauty and 


strength. 

Stimulate them to earnest purposes and endeavors, It is yours to fit the youth 
of our State for “truth for men and men for truth," 

Prepare the soil of life, Sow the seed in this soil to bring forth usefulness and 
praise-worthy ambition, Upon such privileges I heartily felicitate you 


Again I welcome you, bidding you hold your loyalty a sacred trust’ "^ 


ADDRESS OF MR. HENRY JAMES OF THE DENVER “REPUBLICAN.” - 
Mr. James began by disclaiming any ability to speak at all, but 
went on to make a very elegant and elaborate speech, cordially wel- 
coming the teachers and eloquently defending the press. He gavé a 
graphic description of the ceaseless and often thankless toil of the 
newspaper reporter, and asked for a considerate judgment upon those 
points wherein he might fail, professionally or personally. The 
press, nat less than the schools, 1s an educator. 


RESPONSES. 2 
^" Responses to these welcoming addresses were made by the follow- 
ing gentlemen, members of the Association; 

Prof P. H. Hanus, president of the Association 

Dr. H. M. Hale, president of the State University. 

Dr. W. F. Slocum, president of the Colorado College. 

Hon. Fred Dick, State Superintendent of Public Instruction. 

Supt. Aaron Gove, ex-president of the National Educational 
Association. 


It was late before the assembly broke up, and the halls and cotri- 
dors were thronged with gossiping groups, whó made their way to the 
refreshment room as occasion offered. It was nota warm night, but 
forty gallons of 1ce cream were dished out, for all stayed to participate. 


SATURDAY—MORNING. 


The session was opened by a song hy the pupils of the seventh 
and eighth grades of the Whittier school, East Denver, some fifty in 
number. Owing to sickness, Professor Griggs, superintendent of the 
teaching of singing in this district, was unable to conduct the exer- 
cises and furnish the music that he had planned for the occasion. 


The class sang beautifully. 


"m 


What the State Has a Right to Expect from the Work of the Paó- 
tic Schools--Paper by J. M. Butler, Superintendent of the Trinidad 


Schools. 
In the absence ot Professor Butler, this paper was read by Mr. 


Zirkle, of Black Hawk. 
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‘Messrs, E. D. Graber, of Gunnison; and T. O. Baker, of Duraugo, 
took part in the discussion. 


Both the paper and the discussiou of it would repay an extended. 
notice would space permit. 


Drawing—By Miss Isabel Holloway, Assistant Principal of the 
Aspen High School. 


Miss Holloway’s remarks were illustrated by a great number of 
charts and designs, and were of such character as to beof great value 
to teachers who may wish to introduce inu S. without having made 
special preparation for that work. 


DISCUSSION. 


Mr. F. H. Collins, supervisor of drawing in the East Denver 
schools, took up the subject in a masterly manner, with all the vigor 
and enthusiasm of a specialist, declaring that the stady of drawings 
is useless, unless it brings practical results. Young pupils in Pans 
are taught to draw so well that the leading artists find it worth their 
while to examine and criticise the work. Drawing iu our public 
schools has seldpm been conducted 1n such a manner ag to accomplish 
valuable results, but all pupils can learn to draw. 


Old and New Fields in the Kindergarten.—Paper by Miss Alice 
Cook, of Fort Collins. 


Miss Cook said that, as the Fort Collins Kindergarten was the 
one in the State supported by public money, she would have much 
pleasure in reporting their experience with connecting the work with 
the Public Schools. The second year’s work, she said, includes some 
primary work, as there is a limit to the usefulness of the Kindergar- 
ten work, and school life is too Short to waste any time. Good results 
have been obtained. The very restlessness of the child 1s turned to his 
good. Thought is awakened, and dormant faculties brought into action. 
Whether a child hears well or ill will havea great effect on his future. 
She thought that mo other kind of training could take the place 
of the Kindergarten in preparing for school work. When they reach 
the primary grade they have an idea of comparative value—to do by 
knowing and to know by doing. A lasting and broad foundation 1s 
laid for mathematics, Concentration of mind, control of muscle and 
dexterity of hand are gained. Teachers are often surprised that their 
pupils do so well in language. They find, on investigation, that they 
are working on one grand system, beginning 1n the Kindergarten. 
She traced the use of Froebel’s system ¡through the stages of mind 
development. Correct habits, she said, should be formed in the first ~ 
year—application, carefulness and neatness. Kindergarten children 
lose their awkwardness and timidity. If primary teachers were only 
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capahle of supplying the connecting link between the school aud the 


Kindergarten, the growth of thé system would be phenomenal, as it 
contains all that is best in the American educational system. 


A couple of short papers prepared ‘by teachers in the Fort Collins 
schools on the same subject, were read by Miss Kingsbury. They 
treated of observations made in the course of actual work in the Kin- 
dergarten, and analyzed the steps by which the minds of the pupils 
have been led to knowledge. The course of teaching was almost 
identical with that spoken of by Miss Holloway. She spoke also of 
the growth of language and history, incidentally brought about 
through the necessary descriptions, With the introduction of music 
came gentleness and kindness. Unconsciously the child is taught, in 
Kindergarten work, to control himself, and thus acquires those quah- 
ties needed to make a good citizen. The various directions which are 
taken by this traming were brought out, and numerdus suggestions 
were made. It was not thought that it is desirable to have the child 
make much effort to read the thoughts of others before having many 
of his own. Froebel is the master whose" instructions are implicitly 
adhered to. š 


Š DISCUSSION 


Mrs J. B. McGinty, of Delta, led in the discussion. She spoke of 
the horse Kindergarten of Senator Stanford. A baby race track has 
been established with the most important results. She pointed out 
that all good institutions have passed through a period of doubt and 
protection. The Kindergarten is emerging from this. It teaches all 
that will make solid the nation; it teaches men to respect the rights 
of.others. She thought that increased intellectual activity in the 
laborer was the solution of the social problem. This was Deng 
aimed at. ,The.child's invividuality was developed. A purpose is 
given to his thoughts. More development is made in the first five 
years of life. If the mind is let ruu to neglect, until the child enters 
the public schools the loss can never be made up. When the Legis- 
latures understand the importance of this change which has been 
wrought they will willingly give a share of the State funds to carry 
on the work The days written of by Charles Dickens are gone for- 
ever. Wackford Squeers 1s no more and children are no longer hit 
on the head with a spoon by way of persuasion. 


Mrs. Jacobs, of Denver, said that ip her charitable work it had 
been found that many little ones were being neglected and that some- 
thing had to be done to save our own children in the future. She 
thought the State made a great mistake in not taking up and encour- 
aging the Kindergarten work, especially for the poor. The rich can 
help themselves. She thought it was a great privilege to have the 
training of youth, so that if women have nota vote they may have 
their children vote as they desire. She then entered upon the ques- 
tion of free Kindergartens in this city. Holding up a curious looking 
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, nondescript woolen animal she told its story. AY poor woman, 
" deserted by her husband, had made such toys and kept the wolf from 
the door. It was her early traning of hand and eye in Germany 
that enabled her to be self-sustaining. Mrs. Jacobs drew from this a 
amoral that all could learn a lesson from this poor woman. Education 
is the preparation for life, and the Kindergarten should send children 
ito the Public Schools with their eyes open. She defined 1ts end, and 


* -said that the matter might be summed up in turning out healthy, 


«strong children, kind, loving, helpful to each other. It has also an 
important office in saving children ftom the dangers of civilization 
until they are old enough to understand them. Mrs. Jacobs spoke 
-eloquently at considerable length on this subject and was frequently 
“interrupted by applause. Free activity, she said, is an essential ele- 
ment of the Kindergarten home, She quoted the opinion of writers 
that the Kindergarten would in less than twenty years grow to be the 
basé of all educational work. The grandest, holiest work is the right 
education of a little child—the upbuilding of character Until the 
thirteenth year the same training is necessary for both sexes and all 
«Classes, without exception. If this were done the technical teacher 
at that age would find his work much facilitated. Manual trainiug is 
only one of the elements. Froebel has shown better than any that a 
child cannot be harmoniously developed by talking about duty; he 
must do it. He has left to us the work of carrying his system te 


. older pupils One cannot legislate for genius. We caunot think 


what is useful for this child or that child, but only what is equally 
useful for all. She spoke of her surprise in learning that France is 
far ahead even of Germany and the United States in her schools. 
The Austro-Russian and Franco-German war opened the eyes of the 
world to the fact that the educated man is the best soldier. The ten- 
-dency of the time is more and more to bring Kindergarten methods 
into the primary schools. The soul of a child is not a sheet of paper; 
itis a living energy, to be quickened. She asked that the women of 
“the Association cry Kindergarten from morn until night. Each child 
should have-a fair chance for industrial aud moral training, which is 
"the aim aud end of Kiudergarten work. 


SATURDAY—AFTERNOON SESSION. 


In the absence of Miss Bell, Professor Hanus called upon Professor 
“Byington to act as secretary pro tem. 


Professor I. C. Dennett, chairman "of the committee appointed at 
"the last session to report upon ''The Best Method of Teaching 
English Grammar," reported that no action bad been taken by the 
committee, principally because no funds had been provided to pay 
"the traveling expenses which seemed necessary in order to a careful 
investigation of the subject. 
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After considerable discussion, Superintendent Gove moved that the- 
committee be continued, and that tbe Association defray such neces-* 
sary expenses for stationery, postage and printing as they may incur, 


Superintendent Eddingfield moved to amend by allowing the com-- 


. mittee fifty dollars for expenses. ' 


The amendment was lost and the original motion prevailed. 


Professor Whiteman here introduced a chorus of girls from the; 
High School, District No. 2, Denver, who sang a selection and were: 


Called out again by a hearty encore. gx 


os 


ELECTION OF OFFICERS, 
The Committee on Nominations reported as follows: 


To PAUL H. HANUS, 
President of the 
Colorado State Teachers Association: 


Your Committee upon Nominations respectfully submit the fol- 
lowing. 

for President—Fred Dick. 

For Vice-President—W. T. Eddiugfield. 

For Secrelary—Miss Lillian Bartlett. 

For Treasurer—Joseph C. Shattuck. 

For Executive Committee—W. E. Knapp, P. W. Search, E. G. 
Lyle. > 


The report was received and unanimously adopted. 


RESOLUTIONS. 


Prof, J. H. Baker presented the following: 


Resolved, That the thanks of this Association are due and be- 
hereby extended to the railroads of the State for reduced rates and. 
for courtesies shown the members of the Association; to the hotels 
of the city for reduced rates; to the Board of Education.of District 
No 1, for the use of the High School building for the sessions of the 
Association ; to the press of the State, and especially of this city, for 
kind notices and for complete and able reports of proceedings , to: 
the management of District No. 2 for excellent music furnished by 

, pupils of the schools of that District; to the many citizens of Denver 
who aided in the reception given to the teachers of the State; to the 
committee having in charge the arrangements of the same, and to the- 

* officials who by their presence and interest have added fresh encour- 
agement to the work of the teachers; to the President, Executive 
Committee and other officers of the Association who have contributed. 
so much to the success of the present session. 


- Resolved, That the Association approve of the action in the College 
and High School section to secure uniformity in College preparatory 
work in Colorado s 


Resolved, That it be the expressed opinion of the Association that 
true Kindergarten methods have a niost philosophical basis, and that. 
the spirit of these methods should be introduced into the lower grades- 
of the Public Schools. 
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. Resolved, That the Association recognize in the fresh impulse 
given to institute work in the State a most valuable factor 1n the 
* ` progress of school interests. 


Resolved, That this Association most heartily endorse the recent 
legislation in this State concerning compulsory education. That we 
urge all wlio may be concerned with the execution of the law to- 
carry out in good faith its various provisions; that it be the senti- 

- ment of this Association that in gue time even further legislation 
will be desirable—legislation tending to recognize more fully the 
responsibility of society and State for the condition of any child who, 
through no fault of his, is reared in ignorance, idleness and vice. 


Respectfully submitted, 
JAMES H BAKER, Chairman. 
JAMES S. McCLUNG, 
LILLIAN BARTLETT, 
LEE CHAMPION, 


IRA M. DELONG, 


Committee. 
Adopted. 


The report of the Finance Committee was accepted and adopted, 
auditing bills to the amount of $60.03. 


The Treasurer's report showed a balance on hand pf $175.50. 
LIFE MEMBERS. 


* — The Treasurer made a statement showing that the following per- 

«sons having paid dues for fifteen consecutive years, have thereby 
become life members of the association, according to the by-laws, viz: 
Horace M. Hale, Aaron Gove, J. H. Baker, David Boyd and Joseph. 
C. Shattuck, On motion they were so declared by the association, 


SCHOOL LAWS 
County Superintendent A. D Shephard, chairman of the com- * 
mittee on School Law, stated that he had no report to make, but 


requested that all who had suggestions to make to send them to the 
committee during the year. 


Professor W E. Knapp, chairman of the new Executive Com- 
tuittee, asked for suggestions as to the time of holding the meeting" 
next year, and as to the length of the programme. 

By Professor Shattuck : 


Resolved, That it 1s the sense of this Association that the pro- 
amme for our Annual Sessions should leave time for ample 
iscussion of the papers presented. 


Adopted. 
It was moved and seconded that the secretary be instructed to 


publish the proceedings and papers of this session of the Association. 
in pamphlet form. S ; ` 


- 


— 
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Sec considerable discussion the motion was lost. | 
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Mr. J. D. Dillenback, on behalf of the School Journal stated that 
‘he would print a full account of the proceedings, but could not print 
-all the papers. 

It was moved by Professor Shattuck, and seconded by Superinten- 
dent Gove, that a-committee be appointed to get together the con- 
stitution, by-laws, rules of order and amendments to the constitution 
in form for publication. e 


An amendment was offered that they be printed in pamphlet form 
at the expense of the Association, and that the Treasurer ánd Mr. 
Dillenback be a committee to attend to the matter, “ 

Lost. ] 

The original motion was then carried and the Treasurer made 

Buch committee. 7 
EDUCATIONAI, VALUE OF EXAMINATIONS. 

Paper by A. J. Fynu, principal of High School, Central City. 

This paper was of exceptional value. It was discussed by Messrs. 
J. H. Baker, T. O. Baker, Condit, Jackson, Beggs and Hanus. 


At the close of the discussion the Association adjourned. 
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. The University of Colorado. 


BOULDER, COLO., Nov. 15, 1890, 
HON. FRED DICK, 4 

. Superintendent af Pablic Instruction: & 

SIR:—I have the honor to submit the following report for the 
biennial term ending September 30, 1890. 

HORACE M. HALE, 
President. 

The Constitution of the State provides for the establishment of a 
University and for its maintenance in such manner as may be pro- 
wided by Jaw. 

By virtue of the Constitutional provision the General Assembly 
has enacted that the object of the University shall be ‘‘to provide 
the best and most efficient means of imparting to young men and 
women, on equal terms, a liberal education and thorough knowledge 
of the different branches of hterature, the arts and sciences, with 
their varied applications." Furthermore. “The University shall 


include a classical, philosophical, normal, scientific, law, and such- 


other depattments, with such courses of instruction and elective 
studies as the Board of Regents may determine, and a department of 
the physical sciences. * * * Nothing in this section shall be so 
construed as to require the Regents to establish the several depart- 
ments, other than the normal and preparatory, until such time as in 
their judgment the wants and necessities of the people require it.” 


By virtue of the foregoing provisions, there are now mairitained 
the following departments: The Department of Philosophy and the 
Arts, Medical, Normal and Preparatory Departments 


"Now that a State Normal School has been established, it is recom- 
mended that normal work be discontinued here. Perhaps at a later 
day it will be advisable to institute a Chair of Pedagogy in the 
University and offer an advanced course in pedagogies that will lead 
to the degree B. P. 


The attendance at the University has steadily increased. In 
1888-"89 it was 130; in 1889-90, 151, and in 189091 (up to the date 
of this report) 167. The largest per cent. of increase has been in 
the Collegiate Department. In this department, including special 
students pursuing college studies, there are now 48; candidates for 
degrees, 37. The senior class (1891) numbers 9. There will graduate 
from the Medical Department, 5. 
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. Present members of the Faculty, with salary of each: 
HORACE M HALE, LL. D 


mu , E 2,500 


ds 


MARY RIPPON ...o otro. «a reae oo» sa aa, 14000 
Professor of German aud French, 


ISAAC C DENNETT, PH.D... ..... 2... Sees 
Professor of Latın 


J. RAYMOND BRACKETT, PH.D... fe te ee +... 2,000 
Professor of Comparative and English Literature 


e ses a 


President 


es. 2,000 


JAMES H KIMBALL, M D cd S E NK Boo 
Professor of Principles and Practice of Medicine, Materia Medica and 
Therapeutics 


H. W. McLAUTHLIN, M.D... ..... ..«... ee 4 es 600 
Professor of Obstetrics and Diseases of Women and Children. 


GEORGE CLEARY, M D. $e xe NUS wo NEEN Ne 500- 
Professor of Opthalmology, Otology anà Laryngology. 
W. J. WAGGENER, A.M. ...... 2. ee «Lo... ©aa 2,000 
Professor of Natural non 
L M. GIFFIN, M. D... ....... Kc ES 600: 


Professor of Anatomy and Physiology. 
CHARLES SKEELE-PALMER, PH, D., enee 1,900 
ul = Professor of Chemistry 
IRA M, DELONG, M D.. EEN 14800 
Professor of Mathematics. 
JOHN GARDINER, B. Se, cles eee nnn n n nns 1,700 
Professor of Biology and Histology. 
CHARLES RICHARD, M Dg U.S A. PP dien Bea AE , 550 


Professor of Surgery 
MAURICE E. DUNHAM, A. M. . ... ze wa y a ee 014000 
: Professor of Greek. 


J. M. NORTH, A. M, LL.B.. ....-» «4 4-2. rn t n t ng 100 
Lecturer on Medical Jurisprudence, , . ’ 


- p 


H. O, DODGE, M Disc. 64s) 7x9 xoxo oo]. EE ER E 250 
Lecturer on Pathology and Clmical Medicine. 


H. B. WHITNEY, M Di... «<... ecce. ... tss t te go 
Lecturer on Phisical Diagnosis. 


G. B. BLAKE, M. D. a a ke SONS a Fees 
Demonstrator of Auatomy 


CHARLES H. FARNSWORTH ...... esse eses 6 a995 459 
Instructor in Music. 


CHARLES CAVERNO ....... na en t s n n t£ n n n n unn e AP 
Lecturér on Psycology and Ethics. 


CHARLES E. LOWREY, PH. D... eccle oss. 720 


branan. — S a 
HERBERT E. COBB, A. M. +1... «+»... «1. . Room, board and 600 


CAROLINE M. HYDE, B 8. ...<.....«..«. «Room, board and 675 


The janitor is paid $55 a month. 
The teamater 15 paid $45 a month. 


E 
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Report of the money expended for building and running expenses 
between the first day of October, 1888, and the first day of October, 


1890" 


Teachers’ salaries (exclusive of Medical Faculty} 


Janitor and janitor's supplies .. os. .. 
Fuelandoil ......... . . +... 
Furniture. E E wns e 
Postage, stationery and printing. . . .. 
Advertising. ...... ee eee one 
Expense of keeping horses and wagons... 
Sundry expenses . 


ate wee eee 


> 


D 


D 


D 


D 


` 


s.» s 


. 


= + $32,145 43 


. » 


ae 


.». 


. 


Department of Mineralogy, Geology and Chemistry, including 
apparatus and supplies .,.... o. . ..ooooo..»so 


Biology (specimens and supplies) ...... 
Department of Latin. -—— 


à ess o» 


Literature ee +. +... >’ 
Labrary ..o.o ooo o... e 
Periodicals and readiug-room E 


D 


M 
D 
D 


D 


. e 


Department of Physics (apparatus and supplies) 
Medical Department, including salaries .. . , 
Maps, Greek aud Mathematics ..,....+.. 
Repairs and care of buildings and grounds ...... 
Expenses of examinations held throughout this State, 
Regents, per diem and mileage... ee a ee eee 


Payments made on Woodbury Hall .... 
Totals. 2449 oed 


>... 


D 


Enlarging ladies’ dormitory... . 1-26 02000 


ane ee 


E 


H 


D 


. TREASURER'S REPORT. 


oer 


D 


a 


tas. 


From October 1, 1888, to October 1, 1890 


RECEIPTS. 
Batante cash on hand October 1, 1888 . . 


Cr a ss. 


Received from State Treasurer, general fund .... 
Received from State Treasurer, land income fund. . 
Received from State Treasurer, special fund... 
Received from H M, Hale, president, fees and tuition . 
Received from Professor Palmer, chemicals furnished to studente " 
Received from Professor Gardiner, material furnished to students. 


D 


D 


- 


D 


H 
D 
H 
D 


41155 74 
17,535 45 


$85,964 28 


A. GIFFIN, 


D 
D 
D 
D 


D 


e. 


. >- 


. 


Secrelary. | 


« $16,507 90 
. €9,800 no 


34 30 


Totali. e bU UR vue Ru EE E e eo GE 
DISBURSEMENTS. 


Disbursements as per vouchers. Von eo aov e n m gn cn o v n o v $35,993 15 — 
Cash on hand October 1, 1890. , e eens 5,709 47 


H Total...’ 


se m som e <n2. os n v on er eee we s a » $91,792 62 


CHAS.-G. BUCKINGHAM, 


D 


Treasurer. 


TA 
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LIBRARIAN'S REPORT. 


——— 


From October 1, 1888, to October 1, 1890. 


INVENTORY OF BOOKS 
October 1, 1890,— 
Volumes, general library ...... ac orno oo... «. SS 5170 
Public documents. s.s... et EE 
Periodicals, bindery. e ser 93 


Totál uge ea ele aaa CN, es 0,910 


3 


October 1, 1888,— 
Volumes, general hbrary. . . . i 3,259 Increase, . . . . . 1,902 
Public documents. . . . . 1,450 Increase... 
Periodicals, bindery... . 108 Decrease... . . . 15 


Totals . . . . . . . 4,817 Increase... . . . 2,093 
PRESENTATIONS. - 


- Volumes, general library. 


Lake, Mrs. Mary .......4 oo. 0 
Gardiner, Prof. John .. 1... ee. ee eee eee 7 
4 
9 


| Brackett, Prof. J Raymond. ....... bo rends 
Miscellaneous, one each, eee ee E 
————- >" a 
Public documents 
Sue, ES 24.454 9 xo Vo ER 
Phillips, Ivers... «o seers essc. 23 
~ Teller, Hon. H.M .....ooo........ 20 
Miscellaneous . SÉ ———— PE 


Total. s. 3 Siete: Wi BL do ton y 9 es 143 


ACCESSIONS. 


The appropriations for the library during the two years have beer 
$3,100. The general library has received most valuable accessions. 
Almost every department of investigation has ,been.enriched 'with 
choice and rare additions, aggregating nineteen hundred volumes. 


To the good judgment of the members of the Faculty and to the 
diligence of the retiring Librarian, Professor J. Raymond Brackett, 
the library is especially indebted for the judicious expenditure of the 
appropriations. — 

Mention of a few typical volumes in each department may be of 
interest as examples of the high character and value of the accessions: _ 


Philosophy—The works of Erdmann, Caird, Lotze, rare editions 
of Cudworth, and Bacon. 


Sociology—Laveleye, Rae, Denslow, Cairnes and the like. 


Education—Arnold, Compayré, Rosenkranz, Rosmini. : 


Philology—The dictionaries of Murray, Hamilton, Lucas, the 
scarce copies of Baretti, Pineda, Facciolati, and the Hickesius Anglo- 
Saxon Thesaurus. , 
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Mathematics—The works of Barrows, De Morgan, Newton, Thom- 
son, Price, histories of Gow and Ball, texts of Chrystal, Cremona, 
Newcomb, Taylor, Todhunter. 


Astronomy—Chauvenet, Langley, Newcomb. 
Geodesy—Carhart, Clarke, Doolittle, Gore, Johnson. i 


Physics—The works of Jamin, Wollner, Mascart, Maxwell, Pres- 
cott, Reuleaux, Schellen, Thompson, Vogel. 


Chemistry—A complete set of Berichte der Chemischen Gesell. 
schaft and of the American Chemical Journal, histories of Kopp and 
Meyer, Watt's Dictionary, the works of Roscoe, Muir, Beilstein, 
Kolbe, rare editions of the works of Boyle and Lavoisier. 


Minerology—Rosenbusch, Hussak, Kobell. 
Geology—Lyell, Prestwich, Croll, Wright. 
Palezontology—Dawson, Schmidt, Zittel, 
Biolagy—Howes, Huxley, Sedgwick. 7 
Botany—De Bary, Goebel, Sachs, Strasburger, Vines and Wolle. 
Zoology—Balfour, Claus, Foster, Fowler, Gamgee, Gegenbaur. 

f Physiology—Foster, McKendrick. 


Ari—The histories of D’Agincourt,, Knight, Perrot, Reber, 
Winckelmann, Woltmann, works of Correggio, Doré, Flaxman, the 
rare and costly volumes of Montfaucon, Gouffier. 


Architecture—Works of Fergusson, Parker's, Glossary, Penrose’s. 
Athenian, Tayfor's, Rome, Chipiez, Allen’s Cathedrals, the valuable 
folios of Stuart and Revett. 


Rketoric—Gerber, Shaftesbury, rare editions of Boyd, Kames and. 
Rollins. 


English Literature——Anthologies of Anderson, Chambers, Gil- 
fillan, Bullen, rare Shakespeariana, Critical Collections of Burns, 
Coleridge, Arnold, Eliot and others. 


German Lilerature—TYhe histories of Gervinus, Goedeke, Hedge, 
Leixner, Menzel, Goethe and Schiller collections. 


French Literature—Works of Moliere, Volney, Chateaubriand, 
Michelet. 


Jialian Literature—Dantes of Moore aud Plumptre, Case’s rare 
La Galetee. 


Spanish Literature—Choice editions of Calderon and Lopez de 
Vegas. : 


- 


Latin Lilerature—Virgil, the costly iis: of; ; Thornton, Pine 
¿Aud Foulis, the superb Horace of Orellius. 


| 
| 
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Greek Literature—The histories of Mure, Mueller and Donaldson, 
the Tauchnitz Collection of Classic Greek Prose, Muir's, Flaxman’s, 
Homer. e 


Minor Literature—The works of Jones, Arnold, Fitzgerald, 
‘Bowring 


Archeology—Salviucci's Bullettino, Aine’s Herculanum et Pompei. 


History—The works of Rawlinson, the Rome of Arnold, Duruy, 
Ihne, Long; the Greece of Durny, Felton, Thirlwall; Macauley's 
England; Laing's Heimskringla; Winsor's Critical History of the 
United States. 

. PERIODICALS. 

The Forum, Andover, Century, Deutsche Rundschau, Edinburgh 
Classical Review, American Journal of Mathematics, and thirty other 
critical reviews of similar character, are regularly received aud kept 
-on file. 

Tne general and technical periodicals are the most ayailable 
*sources of current information on all subjects and are much used. 
The convenience of the student comniunity demands that files be 
continuous, and that volumes when complete be bound without delay. 


CARD CATALOGUE. 


The Board of Regents has wisely ordered the construction of a 
card catalogue by subjects, title and author, on the most approved 
library plans. When completed to date, the usefulness of tbe library 
for students and for the public will be enhanced many fold. 


The seminary method of study, so essential for the development 
of that true University spirit of independent research, is scarcely 
“possible without a judiciously constructed catalogue of the University 


` Library. 


LIBRARY PRIVILEGES. 


The Library is open for consultation continuously from 8:15 a. m. 
to 4.30 p. m. every day, except Sunday. This is tWice'the number 
of hours per week mentioned iu the last report The opening of the 
Library on Saturdays now supplies the students with facilities for 
study and investigation. at a time when they are most likely to avail 
themselves of their privileges. All persons connected with the 
University have the privilege of drawing books from the Library for 
a limited period. = 

LIBRARY ROOMS. 

Three rooms are now assigned to the Library on the second floor 
of the main building. The shelving capacity has been doubled since 
the last report, and is now all occupied. 


Next to the completion of the card catalogue, the greatest need 
-of the Library is a separate fire-proof building, centrally located, and 
of architectural design to admit of enlargement. This_is nécessary 
for the safe deposit and the convenient use of the valuable and 


growing collection of books. 
CHARLES E. LOWREY, 
Librarian. 


Li 
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DEPARTMENT OF MEDICINE. 


D 


All members of the Faculty connected with the Department of 
“Medicine have, for some years, endeavored to bring about the general 
adoption, by the medical schools of the United States, of a longer 
:attendance upon lectures and also a more rigid preliminary examina- 
"tion in order to determine the candidate's fitness for medical study. 
A representative from this school was'sent to the meeting of the 
Association of Medical Schools, held in Nashville, Tenn., in June of 
the present year, with instructions to assist in securing these ends. 
“The result of this meeting is 1n some degree satisfactory, the Associa- 
‘tion having agreed to adopt the three years’ standard. The prelim- 
inary examination upon history, physics, grammar and arithmetic is, 
however, as conducted in many schools, of little value, it being 
superficial and, in many instances, altogether neglecfed, although 
notice of such examination appears in the annual catalogues. 


Additions have annually been made to the Faculty, now number- 
ing twelve, and it is hoped that lectures upon special subjects may 
be added from year to year. 


A laboratory for histological study, with microscopes and a large 
collection of normal and morbid tissues in slides, was last year opened 
«for students, who have gladly availed themselves of the privilege. A 
‘feature of this work is, that instruction being given in section-cutting 
and mounting, each student i$ enabled to secure for himself a valua- 


ble collection of material. About sixty volumes, almost entirely | 


made up from the freshest medical literature, form the nucleus of a 
library. 
JH KIMBALL, M. D., 
Ee 


i . REMARKS. 


Since the last report, important improvements have been made 
‘upon the campus. Woodbury Hall, a-dormitory for male students, 
‘has just been completed at a total cost, including steam heating and 
-electric lighting, of twenty-five thousand dollars. The building is of 
gray sandstone, with red sandstone trimmings It is three stories 
in height above the basement, and contains bath rooms and all the 
modern conveniences. The rooms are in suites of three each—a sitting 
room 12 feet by. 14 feet, flanked on each side by a bed room Io feet by 
12 feet. The bed rooms are supplied with double iron bedsteads 
having woven wire mattresses, Each suite affor® ample room for 
four students. There are twelve suites. 


Cottage No. 1, known as the young ladies’ dormitory and general 
dining hall, has been remodeled and enlarged to double its original 
capacity, both in rooms and table accommodations. The cost, includ- 


* 
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ing new furnishings, cooking range, etc. was a little in excess of four 
thousand dollars. The fact that it is now entirely occupied'is con- 
viucing proof that not only was the enlargement a necessity, but that 
at an early day a new dormitory for young ladies must be provided. 
equal in capacity and comfort to Woodbury Hall. 


Several hundred trees have been planted and roadways graded.. 
Upon the library $3,645 50 has been expended; by this expenditure 
the library has been enriched by many choice and rare imported 
volumes, selected with great care by the different members of the 
faculty; as to some of these selections, reference is ‘made to the- 
report of the libranan. The aim of every officer of the University is. 
to make Buckingham Library advance toward superiority as rapidly 
as the finances.of the University will permit. Already is felt the: 
want of more room ; this must bé provided or its growth checked. 


There has been purchased for the Physical Laboratory, during the 
past two years, apparatus costing $2,657.87; for the departments of 
Mineralogy, Geology and Chemistry, $2,175.27 has been expended; 
for the department of Biology, $846 65, and for the Latin, Greek and. 
Mathematical departments, an aggregate of $1,469. 


By reference to the Secretary’s report, it will appear that nearly, 
or quite, one-half of the total expenditures during the two years, has 
been for permanent improvements and apparatus. It must be appar- 
ent that only by rigid econonty and careful management on the part. 
of the Board of Regents, of the limited income of the University, 
could all this have been accomplished. It should be borne in mind 
¿hat the University receives no direct aid from the United States Gov- 
ernment, as do some of the State educational institutions Also, that 
the nature, variety and extent of the instruction here offered necessi- 
tates a much larger faculty. 


The University of Colorado has fairly passed the infantile stage, 
and has entered into that of vigorous youth; if reasonable oppor- 
tunity be given, that of virile manhood will ultimately be attained. 
,For this consumntation, adequate nourishment must be provided. 
Colorado is able, and should be willing, to provide ali that may be 
needed. Large and flourishing manufactories are made so by the 
expenditure of capital. Popular and prosperons hotels first provide 
means that will conduce to the health and comfort of their guests, 
and patronage follows. Mercantile establishments that succeed have 
the desired goods to offer before they expect customers The prínci- 
ples that govern in business affairs will govern here. In this age of 
munificently endgwed educational institutions, no school cau reason- 
ably hope for success that cannot offer attractions at least approxi- 
mating those offered by its near neighbors. It is not in harmony with 
the true American idea, for a prosperous people to withhold the 
means necessary for the generous support of its educational institu- 
tions. Colorado has attained a National reputation for the excellence 
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of her public schools; her recent rapid growth isin no small measnre 
to be attributed to this reputation. She is worthy of it, and is able to 
maintain 1t. 


Already is felt a serious Tack of room in the main buildiug. The 
college fraternities have vacated their Tooms, the same being needed 
for class-rooms, and yet two of our teachers are without a local hab- 
itation Not a room, excepting the chapel, is capacious enough to 
seat the largest class.. This condition of things demands immediate 
attention. An academic hall should-soon be erected commensuraté 
to the growth of the University. One hundred thousand dollars a 
year for the next ten years, placed at the disposal of the Board of 

S Regents, will scarcely suffice for the purpose of keeping this institu-, 
tion abreast of the times and of the rapid growth of the State, not to 
mention the maintenance of a decent respectability when compared 
with similar schools in neighboring States and with private institutions 


We respectfulty call the attention of the General Assembly in this 
matter, trusting that needed relief will be afforded, without which it 
will be impossible “to provide the best tand most efficient means of 
imparting to young men and women a liberal education and thorough 
knowledge of literature, the arts and sciences with their varied 
applications.” 


If it be borne in mind that one single school-house of the score or 
More in the metropolis of the State, cost more money than all of the 
State educational buildings combined, the pertinence of these sug- 
gestions will not be seriously questioned. 
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Report of the State Normal School. 


GREELEY, COLORADO. 
HON. FRED DICK, : 
Superintendent of Public Instruction. 


SIR:—I have the honor to submit the following brief e of the 
State Normal School of Colorado: 


me HISTORY. 

A system of schools, as conceived by the people of the United 
States, is the creation of modern times, almost of the present century.— 
The past furmshes examples of the various elements of such a 
system. The school for the children of the common people, the 
high schools of Eton and Rugby, the medizval universities, but no 
organic whole, each of whose parts exists for all, and all for each, 
cau be found. The idea that to each child belongs as his inalienable 
right the opportunity of coming into possession of the whole heritage 
of the past, by the most advantageous meaus, is a recent development 
of the law of freedom. A ladder by which the child may climb to 
the highest, a chain having every link of equal strength, and ali 
strong, an organic unity in a whole system of scliools, not as a gift 
of daniy; but in recognition of the rights of every child, no agency 
ever undertook to construct till the modern State formulated the 
present system of State schools And no States have so fully realized 
the essential ideal of freedom involved in the undertaking as the 
Western States of America. Here we find, as nowhere else, the 
highest ideals of citizenship mvolved in the conception of public 
education. The elements entering into such a system are: First, the 
great substratum of the common school; second, the high schools; 
third, the State University; fourth, such special schools as the State 
finds needful in the development of all the phases of its life. These 
are the links in the chain, the rounds of the educational ladder. 
Each is as strong as all—the whole 1s as weak as any one of them, 
The educational superstructure can not be reared upon any foundation 
of defective common schools; the high schools can not flourish if 
they are unfed with stndents from the lower grades; the colleges will 
languish if they have no preparatory schools to inspire the youth to 
higher coures of study; and sorte of them will rise higher than the 
men and women who are set as the teachers of these schools. 


What the teachers of a State are, her schools will be. Fine 
houses, costly apparatus, well furnished laboratories, large libraries 
are all of little worth compared with the living teacher. Money 
anay be poured out like water upon all the material conditions of the 
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school with no results of any consequence; but every good teacher 
brings to the State what no money can measure. He gives to the 
children those notions of right living, of right thinking, of right feel- 
ing, of an exalted citizenship worthy of a great State, the sum total 
of which is that man and that woman who alone can confer honor 
upon the State. No money expended for public education can, in the 
very nature of the case, yield such large returns as that for providing 
teachers for the schools. By virtue of the act creating the Normal 
School, the State recognizes. this fact, and makes the school the foun- 
tain whence must issue the conserving -power of the whole school 
system, ' 

The boy goes to college for himself, and 1n realizing a high ideal 
for himself, he thus realizes a high citizenship for the State; but the 
young man goes to the Normal School to become a servant of the 
State He binds himself to her to go forth to realize for the State 
the highest form of her most important institution. He reaches his 
own highest realization in the highest function of citizenship. He 
gives to the State his thonght, his ideals, his labor. It is no objection 
to this truth that he receives a living thereby, for money can, in no 
way, measure the value of ideas and example, 


The relation of the Normal School to the system of Public Schools 
is thus vital. The system cannot long exist without it. Teachers 
must be had; and the best teachers must be trained for their work as 


=the physician is trained, for his profession. The idea of the Normal 


School 1s 1uherent in the conception of a system of schools, No 
more can society depend upon, the hap-hazard means of supplying 


teachers through the agency of General Schools, than it can hope to * 


keep up the standard of law or medicine in the same way.  The- 
Normal School thus comes to complete an otherwise imperfect whole. 


1 Bor the body is not one member, but many, aud the eye cannot 
say unto the hand I have no need of thee, nor, again, the head to the 
feet, I have no need of you. Nay, much more, those members of the 
body which seem to be more feeble are necessary, and those members 
of the body, which we think to be less honorable, upon these we 
bestow more abundant honor; and our uncomely parts have more 
abuudant comelness, for our comely parts have uo need; but God 
hath tempered the body together, having given more abundant honor 
to the part which lacked, that there should be no schism in the body; 
but that the members should have the same care one for another; and 
whether one member suffer, all should suffer with it; or one member 
be honored, all the members rejoice with 1t.” 


With a view of giving this completeness to the school system of 
the State, the friends of the public schools ask for a State Normal 
School ‘That it came in response to such a demand, is proven by the 
manner in which it has been receiyed throughout the State. Since 
comíng into Colorado, in August, I have traveled extensively through- 
out the State, visiting each of,the District Institutes, and nowhere ^ 
have I found au adverse Sentiment toward such an institution; on the 
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other hand, as its representative, 1 have met only the most cordial 
feception from men of every vocation—especially the leading educa- 
tors of the State. Everybody seems to say, it is high time Colorado 
should take her placé in the front rank of States in this respect, as. 
she has already done in so many other things. This great Common- 
wealth, with her mountains of gold and silver, of coal and iron, of 
lead and marble; with her boundless acres of rich soil, with her 
enlightened citizenship, cannot afford to rank second in anything 
that goes to make the greatness of States; nor will anything less than 
the best satisfy the demand for an institution designed to rival the 
leading schools of America. The young men and women of: the 
State have a right to expect at home as good opportunities for prepa- 
ration for teaching as they can find 1n other States. The State must 
meet their demand or they will seek such advantages elsewherc, and 
the State will lose them from her schools. 


The act of the last General Assembly creating the school, brings 
the State into line with New York, Pennsylvania, Michigan, Wiscon- 
sin, Minnesota, Illinois, California and other States in which the 
Public School System has reached its highest efficiency, The Normal 
Schools in those States to-day are felt throughout the entire country; 
they give tone to the Public School sentiment everywhere, and raise 
the grade of teaching in every State. Colorado, in no small degree, 
is indebted to them for the very high character already attained by her 
schools, many of her leading educators being representatives of their 
Normal Schools. 


It now only remains for the General Assembly to make such pro- 
vision for the financial support of the Normal School of Colorado a» 
will meet its necessities and enable it to fulfill the purpose of its crea- 
tion. The public sentiment demanding it already exists. The other 
condition of its growth is the financial one. No other proof of the 
fact of the school's meeting an existing want is needed, than a refer- 
ence to the statistics included in this report. Well near a hundred 
teachers are already in training—an unprecedently large number for 
an institution less than two months old, the school having opened its 
doors for students October 6, 1890. Inquiries concerning the school 
are numerous from every quarter of the State, while city and county 
Superintendents, Principals of schools, and the State press every- 
where send in cordial words of approval: , 


NEEDS OF THE SCHOOL. 


The immediate needs of the school are: 

Fersi—A. sufficient sum of money to complete-the east wing of the 
building, the present quarters occupied by the school. This will 
require fifteen thousand dollars. ? 


Second —A small sum to begin the improvement of the grounds, 
The campus is the generous gift of men holding property at Greeley. 
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It consists of forty acres of fine land adjoining the town site on the 
south. Like most Colorado land, it was a dry cactus slope, but it lies 
"below a water privilege, and has besides the large water main of the 
city system running along its western boundary. It can be made into 
one of the finest parks in the country. What is now imperatively 
needed 1s money to begin its subjugation, tofence it, and toset out some 
"trees, that the surroundings of the school may be consistent with the 
culture we would see developed in the teachers of the State. A sum 
-of five thousand dollars will suffice for this purpose. 


Third—It isto be hoped that the State Normal School, as the 
source of supply for the teachers of the State, may ultimately be 
placed upon the basis of a permanent income by taxation or other- 
"wise. At present, its current expenses must be met by appropriations. 
“The number and grade of the teachers necessary to give the school its 
rightful rank, wil! make the cost of its maintenance correspondingly 
greater. As high a degree of scholarship, and as wide an experience, 
as is demanded for college work, must be secured for the faculty of 
the Normal School. Men and women who are to teach teachers how 
-to teach, and who must be masters of the science of education, as 
"well as the branches to be taught, are the only ones capable of giving 

-,character to the institution, and of realizing the purpose of the law. 
Provision for a reasonablezgrowth 1n the library and apparatus is like- 
«wise an important matter. In order to meet these various expenses, 

“the school will need at least twenty thousand dollars a year. 


Fourth—In view of the fact that the school already fills the east 
"wing full, and the further fact that the General Assembly will not 
convene again for two years, a sum sufficient to build the basement 
of the remainder of the building, on the plan approved by the State 
Board of Education, should be provided this coming winter, so that it 
-may be in readiness for the superstructure two years hence, without 
the necessity of delay. The school will be, greatly cramped in its 
present room in any case, the accommodations being limited to a hun- 
dred pupils—a number likely to be reached by the close of January 

_next. But the Board of Trustees, recognizing the great demands upon 
the resources of a new State, in providing for its various institutions, 
has limited all of its requests to the immediate necessities of the 
school. To put 1n the basement, as suggested, would cost ten thous- 
aud dollars. E 

THE BUILDING. 


The building as projected, is two hundred and forty feet in length, 


-consisting of two wings and a center. The walls are of red pressed - 


«Golden brick, trimmed with red sandstone. It is thoroughly ventil- 
ated, heated with steam, furnished with water and sewerage, well 
lighted and conveniently planned. It will contain a large assembly 


room, president's office, trustees’ room, library, laboratory, museum, ` 


gymnasium and class-room. When finished it will be one of the 


A 
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finest Normal School buildings in the United States, - The east wing 
is nearly complete. This will afford five rooms on the second floor 
for immediate use, those on the first floor still remaining unplastered. 
The basement rooms will be utilized as they are for laboratory" 


purposes. : 
THE COST. R 


Thus far the State of Colorado isindebted to the city of Greeley, 
and the county of Weld, and to the public-spirited citizens of Greeley 
for every dollar invested in the school. The State has come into: 
possession of a most valuable property at no cost to the ‘State what- 
ever. Great credit is due to the liberal-minded people of this com- 
munity for their self-sacrificing spirit." 


They secured a donation of forty acres of land that is worth to-day 
twenty thousand dollars. To this they added fifteen thousand dollars- 
in cash. Besides this, they advanced for the State ten thousand 
dollars to carry ot the building, and another ten thousand dollars to- 
pay the running expenses for 1890, and to supply the school with 
apparatus, books and furniture. The present value of the property,- 
thus so generonsly given, is not less than sixty thousand dollars. 


~ 


t 


FACULTY AND COURSE OF STUDY. 


There are at present five teachers-employed in the Normal Schoo? 
proper; five others are engaged in the model schools. The president 
of the school has charge of the instruction in the science and history 
of education. Paul H. Hanus has the department of pedagogy. 


Mary D. Reid, mathematics ; Margaret Morris, English and history —" 


and John D Whiteman, vocal music. The critic teachers in the- 
model schools are Miss-Carrie J. German, of the first and second: 
grades; Jessie Dresser, third and fourth grades, Maud C. Clark, 
seventh grade; Ella Russell, eighth grade; and Mrs Edna E Craig, 
nínth grade. 


* 


The course of study, aboye the model schools, contemplates three- 
classes of students. First-Those who have had little chance for 
schooling, but who give promise of becoming teachers These con-- 
stitute the preparatory academic classes. , They pay a small tuitiotr 
fee. Second—Those who have reached the rank of a second-grade 
county certificate, and who, 1n the course of three years, may be 
made into thorough teachers. ‘hz7d—Those who have completed a 
college course or a liberal high school course, and are thus qualified 


.to complete a course in methods and practice teaching in-one year. 


It is very gratifying to report to you a sufficient number of the latter 
class for the first year to form a graduating class. 


The general arrangement of the coutse of study is shown in the: 
following outline: 


DH 


y 
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. + 


H + 


1—THE PROFESSIONAL COURSE OF GNE YEAR. prs 
1. A review of the elementary branches as data in thought. 
2. Methods and the art of teaching. - 
3. Psychology. 
4. The History and Science of Education. 
5. Practice teaching in the model schools. 
6 Drawing. 


r 


JII—THE THREE YEARS’ COURSE, 


First-Year. 
a. "The Elementary Subjects. 
ro. Physiology and Botany. * 
& Elementary Rhetoric and Composition. 
^ d. Algebra . SS 
e 


. Drawing 


ki 


jf. The School. 
Second Year, " 
We- ; Mental Science and Methods 
& United States History and Civil Government. 
c General History. 
d English Literature and Rhetoric, or Latin. 
` e Structural Botany and Natural History. 
J. Algebra and Geometry 
a + & Physics. 
Third Year. 
a. History and. Science of Education. 
& Review of the Elementary Subjects as data in Thought. 
€. Practice Teaching. 
d. Chemistry or Latin. ; 
e. Astronomy and Geology. : S 
J. Drawing 


g- Mental and Moral Philosophy. 
A. Taterature or Latin. 


III—PREPARATORY ACADEMIC COURSE. 


H Arithmetic. 5. Writing. 

2, Geography. 6 Book-keeping. 

3. Reading. 7. Drawing. 

4 Grammar. 8 Lessons in Science. 


Nore — Vocal music, elocution and physical culture will be carried on through’ 
the several courses of study S 


LIBRARY AND APPARATUS. 

The Library numbers, including the text-books, fifteen hundred 
volumes, six hundred being books of a general character, carefully 
selected as the nucleus of a Library for the school. They include 
books on language, literature, art, history, science, etc, They are” 
all catalogued and in daily use hy the students 


m a 
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The school apparatus includes a set of physiological models, 
relief maps, wall maps, reading and number charis, globes, together 
with such physical and chemical apparatus as is requisite for labora- 
tory work. The whole is valued at about $2,500. 


7 EXPENSE TO STUDENTS. 


Any resident of Colorado, who passes the requirements for admis- 
sion, and who subscribes to a pledge’ to teach, has free tuition. To 
others, the advantages of the school are offered at twenty dollars 
annually. Board is now costing students from $2.50, for sel£boarding, 
to $4 00 for good accommodations in private houses. The Normal 
Home, an adjunct to the school, in the shape of a house rented by 
Dr. Newberry, whose management is on the co-operative plan, and 
"under the supervision of the President of the School, has been able 
to furnish students excellent home comforts, with good board, at $3.50 
per week. As the number increases, the rate per student will dimin- 
ish. It is hoped that a rate at least as low as $3.50 per week will be 
firmly established. The ‘cost per year of thirty-eight school weeks is 4 
thus But $133.00. To this add $3.00, the rental charged for the use of 
text-books, owned by the School and loaned to the student, and we 
have $136.00 as total cost of a year’s schooling—a rate as low as in 
any similar institution, east or west. 


a 


STATISTICS OF THE SCHOOL, 


The total number applying for PEAT to the Normal Department, ate , . . 93 
Number admitted... .....- s TEES O 


NORMAL CLASSES 
Number in Senior Class— 


Males... we ee ace t. : ees ....s . 4 
Females ........ "m aue. db epe yp ee » 8 
— 12 

¡Number in B (Second Year Class)— P 
Males. ww awe eee re a er rs tee ees 12 
Female. ..... . $e er. s]! 6 n n ng n n sn n Ó 

— 18 

Number in C (First Year Kee 
Males... ...... ve eare so ses. e 4 
Females D durie. Dae CA * 23 

— 27 

Number in Preparatory Academic Class— B 
Males a9 EE A OSA SUE es LENS, veris vers 16 
Females ee eo oe ves «tn .«..... a 13 

E — gg 
H v , — 76 
MODEL SCHOOLS. 

Number enrolled— E ; 
Males ..... OMA a a ‘ " ` eevee. 113 
Females... 2. es e oe t n t on $o* 9 9 won .. s , 142 

S — ass 

$ e 

Total enrollment... a... à xS Ro S EA AAA dl 
$ 

Average age of Normal Department, . ,..... 2252s. 193 years 

„Average age of Senior Class . .. +. ........ ann 23 years 

Number of counties of the State having students in School, eas 1O 

Number of States outside Colorado ... wee 4.4 eee 4 


- 
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Pi CONCLUSION. 


In concluding this presentation of the plans and needs of the 
State Normal School of Colorado, I want to express my appreciation 
of the reception tendered to myself as its President. The cordial 
support everywhere given to the work has made the way much easier. 
The great and peculiar responsibilities involved in the opening of any 
institution, especially a great State institution, have been materially 
lightened by the intelligent sympathy and active co-operation of the 
educational forces of the State The Board of Trustees have formu- 
lated a broad policy that is an inspiration in the wide opportunities it 
opens for effective work. They have but a single purpose before 
them, that is, to make the Colorado State Normal School wortlty of 
its name. They have shown a comprehension of the problem not 
often found in boards managing educational affairs To the State 
press, especially to the Colorado School. Journal, edited by Superin- 
tendent Aaron Gove, of Denver, the school is greatly indebted for 
many courtesies, With so many good friends it must surely go for- 
ward to a large usefulness in the system of public education by the 


State. g ; 
x Respectfully submitted, , 


THOMAS J. GRAY, 
President. 


GREELEY, COLORADO, November 25, 1890 
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~ School of Mines. 


GOLDEN, Coro., November 30, 1890.- 
HON. FRED. DICK, T 2 


Superintendent of Public Tustruction, Denver: r 


DEAR SIR:—Yonurs received, asking for a report of this institution, 
for incorporation with your report of Public Instruction for the com- 
ing Legislature. We did not include our report in the last report of 


the Superintendent of Public Instruction, nor is it desirable that we 


should do so at this time. You could hardly spare the space which: 
we wish to devote to our report, which besides, will be separately 
printed, and at our expense. It would be very undesirable to cut 
down our matter, and knowing as we do that you could not under the 
legal space, incorporate our biennial, we suggest that it is far better 
to let the School of Mines report be issued separately. It is ready for 
the printer now, and copies will be sent of course, to all departments. 


Very truly yours, 


REGIS CHAUVENET, 
President, 
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BIENNIAL REPORT 


OF THE 


D 


. State Agrictiltural College. 


> 3589-1890 


^ 


HON FRED DICK, . ` 
Superintendent of Public Instruction: 
SIR :—As required by law I hereby submit the biennial report of 
the condition aud progress of the State Agricultural College. 


The College is controlled by a corporate body—the State Board of 
Agriculture—whose membership is as follows * 


STATE BOARD OF AGRICULTURE, 
TERM EXPIRES” 


Hon. A. L. EMIGE  .. . .... FortCollins . + + 1897 
HON JOHN J RYAN. . .. +» +» - Loveland 2. 02 505 1897 
Hon FRANK J ANNIS, . ... FortColins . ^ + + 1895 
Bon, CHas H. SMALL... sv. «Pueblo... 1... +». 1895 
Hon. R, A. SoUTHWORTH , . +. «Denver, 1... e» - . 1893 
Hon. GEORGE WYMAN,... .. ..Lougmont ,... , .1893 , 
Hop BS LAGRANGE s.s as s» o Greeley.. . " . « 1891 


Hoy W. F WATROUS +... «+» e Fort Collins ...... ..189t 
His ExcELLENCY, GOV, JOB A. COOPER, ex-officio, 
PRESIDENT CHARLES I, INGERSOLL, er oficio \ 


The faculty of the College as at present constituted, is as follows. 


7 FACULTY OF INSTRUCTION. 
"CHARLES I, INGERSOLL, . . . President, Professor of Political Economy aud Logic 


JAMES W LAWRENCE... ... "TP TP Professor of Mechanics and Drawing 
Vasa E STOLBRAND...5 essre» ov s n nn y o » Professor of Mathematics 
MAUD BELL oo +» 6 s a » » «Professor of History, Literature and Language 
DAVID O'BRINE, E, M., D. Sc, M,D,. . +, Professor of Chemistry and Geology 
Yours G. CARPENTER, M S...1. , Professor of Physics and Engineering 
CHARLES S CRANDALL, M.S.. .... «Professor of Botany and Horticulture 
JOHN C DENT, ist Lieut. 20th U, S. Inf. . Professor of Military Science and Tactics 
WWE Les A + « + » Professor of Agriculture 
GRACE,PATTON, B. Sé no ce o o noo te ee eee nn n >» » «Iustruétor 
MABELLE B, BIGGART ... so ooo oo... « n s Instructor in Elocution 
FRANK J. ANNIS M.S... . 005 enn n . «Secretary of Faculty 
Changes have taken place since last report as follows: + 


January 1, 1889. L. G. Carpenter, M. S., assumed the duties of 
the chair of Physics and Irrigation Engineering. 
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yf ur - January 1, 1889. William McÉachran, M. D., V. S., assumed 
duties as Professor of Biology. 

April 1, 1889. Warren H. Cowles, First Lieutenant, 16th U. S. 
Infantry, U. S. A., was detailed as Professor of Mititary Science and 
Tactics, and reported for duty. 


November 21, 1889. James Cassidy, M.S. died suddenly. 


December 31, 1889. Chair of Biology discontinued, and Professor 
William McEachran relieved from duty. E 


January 1, 1890. Charles S Crandall, M. S., assumed the duties 
of the vacant chair of Botany and Horticulture. - ` 
July 1, 1890. A. E. Blount, A. M., resigned the chair of Agri- 
culture. ` 
July 1, 1890. Warren H. Cowles, First Lieutenant 16th U. S. 
Infantry, U. S. A., was ordered ta report to his regiment for duty, at 
ei his own request. ‘ 
September 1, 1890. John C. Dent, First Lieutenant U. S. Infantry, 


U. S. A, who had been previously detailed, reported for duty in the 
* chair of Military Science and Tactics. 


| ~ September 16, 1890. Miss Mabelle B. Biggart, began work as 
special teacher in Elocntion arid Oratory. 


* 


The officers of the Governing Board are: 


Hon George Wyman, President. 
Hon. Frank J. Annis, Secretary. 
Hon Wm. H. Brisbane, Treasurer. - 


Suy 
» The College, as at present conducted, has the following departments: 


I. Agriculture. 
2. Botany and Horticulture. 
3. Mechanics and Drawing. 
: 4. Mathematics. 
5 History, Literature and Language. ^ 
6. Chemistry and Geology. 
7 Physics and Irrigation Engineering. 
8. Military Science and Tactics. 
i 9 The Experiment Station. 


The latter is under the immediate charge of an; Executive Com- 

5 mittee of the State Board of Agriculture, composed of Hon. John J. 

Ryan, Loveland; Hon. W. F. Watrous, Fort, Collins; Hon. George 

Wyman, Longmont; and by election or appoihtment, Hon. Frank J. 

s Annis, M. S., acts as secretary of this committee in addition to his 
duties as secretary of the full Board and Faculty. 
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D 


The organization of the Experiment Station is that of a Conncil 
for consultation and recommendation of measures to the Executive 


Committee in charge, for 
t 


C L InGersort, M. S 
F. J. ANNIS, MS... 


“eaa 


DAVID O'BRINE, E. M, D. Sc, 
I, G. CARPENTER, M. s. 
€. S. CRANDALL, M. S.... 


"There are assistants employed as follows: 


Ransom H. McDOWELL;-M. S 
CHAS M. BROSE ...... 


"There are in connectio 
sub-stations: ' ~ 


adoption. - 
EM 
THE STATION COUNCIL. 

| Be eerta IEEE TD IE Director- 
EÜRl 9 Te d RUE RUS AS. um dry Treasurer 
a oe Ho... eh t n . Agriculturist. 
M. D OE E aree ROAD EL A ELEC ELS . Chemist 
a US Meteorelogat and Irrigation Engineer 
"E Ea . Botamst and Horticulturist. 
"er t tn nÀ t n oe ee "To Agriculturist 
EAS e ... To Horticulturist 
ete el Bas is dic wants Oana . To Chemist 
" phe cA. dr S + « To Meteorologist. 


SUB-STATIONS. 
n with the Central Experiment Station four 


San Luis Valley Station, Del Norte, Colo. ....... HARVEY H. GRIFFIN, B S. 
Superintendent. 
SEH Valley Station, Rocky Ford, Colo. ........ . FRANK L. WATROUS, 
Superintendent. 
^ Divide Station, near Table Rock Post-office, Ki Paso county, Colo.. . —— ——— 
Supenntendent, a 
Delta Station, Delta, Colo... o on ... e... bn — 
Superintendent, 


The work of each department of the College is embodied in an 
annual report, except that of No. g, The Experiment Station. These 
are published with that of the Secretary.of the State Board of Agri- 
culture, and compose the report of the Board. The latter is pub- 
lished by itself, in accordance with the Hatch act of Congress, and 
distributed under its provisions. In addition to this, it is the duty of 
this department to issue quarterly bulletins of the results of experi- 
ments for the benefit of those persons interested in agriculture in any 


of its branches Annua 


1 reports have been prepared: The first 


annual in 1888, and submitted to the Governor February 157883 the 
second annual report in 1889, and submitted February 1, 1890.! The 
third report is in preparation, and will be submitted February 1, 1891, 


as required by law. 


Bulletins have been issued as follows, during the period covered 


by this report: 


Jan. 1,1889 Bulletin No. 
April 1, 1889 Bulletin No. 
July 1, 1889. Bulletin No. 


Oct 1,1889). Bulletin No. 
Jan. 1,1890. Bulletin No. 


6—Insects and Insecticides Pp. 24. 
7—Potatoes and Sugar Beets Pp. 23. 


8—Alfalfa. Its Growth, Composition, Digestibility, ` 


eic. Pp. 24. 
9—Soils and Alkalies. Pp 27. 
10—Tobacco, Pp 15. 
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April 1, 1890, Bulletin No. 11—Sugar Beets, Pp. 12 
d July 1,1890 Bulletin No. 12—Some Coldrado Grasses and Their Chemical 
Analyses, Pp 151. 

Oct. 11890 Bulletin No 13—Division and Measurement of Water. Pp. 32. 
The value of these publications both in the subjects chosen and 
the matter they contain is best shown by the way in which they have 
been received by the people. Without exception the calls for these 
publications have been frequent from nearly every post-office in the 
. State, and from every State and Territory in Oe United States, “Bul- 
: . letin No. 8, on Alfalfa, attracted the widest attention, and No. 12, 
^ Some Colorado Grasses, was next in importance, as evinced by the 
d + calls and by editorial notices of its importance and value. No. 11, on 
i Sugar Beets, was well received also. In general the reports and 
bulletins have all been distributed very soon after the editions have 
been published, and of No. 8, Alfalfa, a second edition of 2,000 was 

printed, of which the major portion 1s taken, A 


COURSE OF STUDY, 

In June, 1890, the course of study was revised and enlarged by the 
board and faculty. As at present constituted, the course is the same 
for all students for the first three years, or ending with the Sopho- 
more year, From that point for the two remaining years, there are 
| four courses, from which students elect, viz.: 


rn The Agricultural course. 
; 2. The Mechanical course. 
3. The Irrigation Engineering course. 
4 The Ladies' course. 
These vary only in one distinctive line of work, while all the 
- students work and recite together in the three remaining lines. 
$ As at present arranged, there is a general assembly of. students at 
-8a m.; at 8 10 and continuing to 11.30 a. m. are four-rccitations of 
fifty minutes each. From 11 30 a.m. to 12.15 p. mí 18 military drill 
and instruction for the young men, and free-hand drawing for the 
young ladies, From 1.30 p. m. to 3 30 p. m., or from 3,30 to 5.30 p. 
m., students labor two hours each, as assigned, to farm, garden, 
mechanic shop, chemical, physical, botanical or zoological labora- 
tory; or to field work in surveying and in irrigation engineering. 
All of this work is strictly in line with the object of the founding of 
the institution and the acts giving a aid to the same, both in the State 
„and United States. Sr 


There is no more thoroughly Agricultural and Mechanical College 
in the United States, or one more practical in its workings. 
IMPROVEMENTS, 
During the year of 1889, the Board of Agriculture plauned a Series 


, -of permanent improvements for the College, based in part upon the 
| E * «special appropriation of the General Assembly. These consisted in 
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an addition to (Demain college building and the erection of a botani- 
cal and horticultural laboratory for the use and convenienct of this 
department. Other improvements were in contemplation, such as 
heating by steam, lighting by electricity, the laying of flag stone 
walks, moving the conservatory and attaching to the botanic labora- 
tory, a veterinary laboratory, the laying of tile drains, etc. The 
period since June, 1889, has been oue of constant work in this line. 
All the above plans have been carried to completion, and, witha 
single change, are as contemplated. On the abolishment of the 
office of veterinarian to the Experiment Station, the veterinary labor- 
atory was converted into a barn for the horticultural department. 
These enlargements and improvements give great advantage over 
previous years in performing work, and much better results can be 
obtained with the same outlay of labor. 


Li 


, 


, SALARIES. 


The following salaries are paid the employés of the College for 
college—not experimental—work: 


C. I, Ingersoll... .... ee conos». . $ 2,250 00 
. J.W.Lawrence, . +... ooo... A 1,500 00 
V. E. Stolbrand .. ... . .. .. ES 8 1,500 00 
Maud BeM so. esc uA 043 5x UR ces IN Vid. «e 1,500 00 
David O'Bune,. . . . ees EE eo. pw 1,500 00 
SR L. G. Carpenter e eee ce 1,500 00 
C.S, Crandall. ` ull lu. ou eee e 1,125 00 
Juo. C. Dent (Detailed from U. S. Army) . .. us s 
B B.Hatn$ 2. 10.9 374 PE 1,000 00 
F J Anmis, Secretary . . ee et s t] oo.» 1,500 00 
Mabelle B. Biggatt ......... ooo. soaus 400 00 
Grace Patton. ...o.ooooo 2.44 ... ... a goo oa 
"Total .. .... e. rs n n n n n $ 14,675 00 


FOR EXPERIMENT STATION WORE, 


The following sums are paid from the funds under the Hatch act 
of Congress’ 


C L Ingersoll, Director ,... NIE ovo e. os va 750 00 
F. J. Annis, Secretary and Treasurer ,....oo oo co» 500 00 
David O'Brine, Chemist ..,.,..... c.r S00 00 
L. G, Carpenter, Meteorologist and Irrigation Engineer . 500 pa 
C. S Crandall, Botanist And Horticulturist ........ 375 oo 
R. H. McDowell, Assistant to Agriculturist ......, 800 oo 
C. M, Brose, Assistant to Horticulturist .... sess, goo oo 
H. L. Sabsqvich, Assistant to Chemist... ....,.. 1,000.00 
B, C, Buffum, Assistant to Meteorologist and Irrigation 
TE Gp e IY PUE AI. Son oo 
E. H. Griffin, Superitendent Sub-station ......... 800 oo 
F. L. Watrous, Superintendent Sub-station ...,.... goo 00 


Total... oo onaoonoo.on5oa»»»..$7,825 00 
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ATTENDANCE, . 


The following table of attendance shows the total number enrolled 
for the years 1889 and 1890—the number of males and females-and 
the number by terms: 


` 1889 | 1890 
TUS 
Male students ........... Cw EE elas ee! e 8t 
Female students. .... e ote er tn t nn n : SÉ s 28. 
Total enrolled .......... »........... ; 9 , 109 
TABLE OF ATTENDANCE. 
1889. I s 1990 

WEE j | 
Male.  Female.| Total { Male ae Total. 

t D i 
Winter term ... . 61 30 91 47 | ST 63 
Spring term .... 40 23 63 4t i 53 
Fall term ....... 5t 16 67 64 y 18 82 
Average 5024 23 7355 5924 | 15% 66 


E ” FINANCES. 

The Secretary makes full financial report to the Governor of the 
State, which report is published, hence no duplication is needed here 
The support of the Coliege is derived from various sources, the chief 
of which is the one-fifth mill tax, which, by its steady action, gives 
an unfailing, though limited, supply of funds for e proper develop- 
ment of the institution, 

From the United States, the College receives— 

1. Ninety thousand acres of land, little of which has been sold, 
and the funds from such sales only give a few hundred dollars per 
annum. 

2. The fund arising under the Hatcha act, and which can only be 
used for experimental work, $15,000 per annum, 

3. The fund arising under the Morrill College Aid Bill, and which, 
when received, will be of great assistance in furthering and broaden- 
ing the work of the College—for 1890, $15,000 : 

None of the United States funds can be used for buildings, or 
repairs thereon, except that five per cent. of the Hatch Fund, or $750, 
may be used annually for buildings, or repair of the same, if used in 
Experiment Station work. 

From the United States have also. been received seyenty stand of 
small arms, aud two field pieces (3-inch rifled guns) with accoutre- 
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ments, valued at nearly $5,000. These are in charge of the Professor 
of Military Science aud Tactics, who is detailed from the United 
States army, and is under Government pay. These excellent facilities ; + 
for drill make the Agricultural College a very desirable school for 
young men, who, for health aud pleasure, desire-this valuable disci- 
pline and exercise. 
GRADUATES. 7 


The class of "Go had two graduates, and that of '9o had nine mem- 
bez., a *d was by five per cent. the largest class yet sent out from the > 
College. The total number of graduates at present is twenty-nine, 
aud all are honored members of the community 1n which they mye. 
At the close of the last scholastic year, some statistics were gathered 
with reference to the students who had attended school here, when it 
was found that a large majority had taken up work in the line of | 
special industries. There were farmers, stockmen, engineers, engine 
firemen, machinists, stone-cutters, blacksmiths, electricians, archi- 
tects and draughtsmen, gardeners, veterin:i:y surgeons, nrveyors, 
ete , while of the professions there were only two lawyers, three 
ministers, four newspaper editors, and a few in other professional 
lines, as artists, dentists, stenographers, ete, 


This report founded on the public record kept at the college, was 
a revelation to many, and very gratifying to the persons having in 
“charge the instruction and practical work. 


The question as to whether an institution pays or tot is one that 
cannot easily be answered, as the result of an education obtained and 
the discipliné of mind and body in the act of attaining it cannot be - 
seen and felt in a community or State at once, but increases with the 
future years. 
That nearly every student blesses the day when he entered the 5 
college, and regrets the day of his leaving, we know to be a fact, and 
that all graduates and nearly all those who know the present arrange- 
ment and enlargement of the course of study, heartily approve of it. 


Iu regard to the work of the Experiment Station, we can say that 
upon the files of our correspondence are editorials from all the lead- 
ing papers iu tle United States, approving, in excellent terms, the 
work here and the bulletins and reports emanating from the Station 
connected with the college. There are also many private letters from 
scientists high in authority teaching their specialties, speaking of the 
quality of the work performed and of its lasting benefit to the State. 
This station has, more especially, settled three important questions: 
First—The digestibility of alfalfa as compared with other forage 
plants. Second—The profitable cultivation of tobacco, of a quality i 
among the best. 77:7d—That sugar beets can be successfully grown, - 
with a sugar content varying from 10 to 16% on which basis the 
manufacture of sugar can be successfully carried on when the proper 
capital and men are enlisted in the enterprise, Ñ 
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If no other questions were settled for ten years to come these are 
of value enough to the State of Colorado, to pay the cost of the erec- 
tion and maintenance of this College for many years. 


But what of minor questions? "The Station has studied potatoes, 
garden vegetables, small and orchard fruits, noxious insects, the 
growth of forestry and ornamental trees, the growth of farm crops in 
great variety and profusion, the study of the alkali and the irrigating 
water of this region. Then the section of Irrigation Engiveerifig is 
investigating such subjects as flow of water, evaporation, seepage, 
reservoirs, division and measurement of water, and finally is making 
a full irrigation survey of the State. Then there are experiments in 
the apiary, with the different appliances and. in different treatment 
of the bees. Lastly, the Department of Agriculture at Washington, 


DC, became so interested in the work undertaken with the grasses 


of the arid region, as to establish in connection with and under con- 
trol of this Station, an Auxiliary Station for prass culture. 


The sub-stations have done good work and their reports are read 
with increasing interest each year. 


In conclusion, let me call attention to the practical features of 
this school. 


First—Yhe connection of the College with this experimental 
work, by which most, if not all of the students are required to assist 
in the processes, and are present to note the results, thus arousing an 
interest in this feature of the institution. Second—The practical 
feature of having the work done as educational as, possible; each 
student who graduates does work in practical agriculture on the 
farm, in practical horticultural in the gardens and grounds, in 
hydraulics, in the work for ttaining to irrigation engineering, and in 
the laboratories devoted to botany, chemistry, zoology and physics ; 
each one also has several terms! work in drawing and mechanics, and 
at last has an opportunity to elect a continnation of work in some 
special line of liking, after closing the general work outlined, and 
which is required of all. We believe we are warranted in saying 
that there is no school in the United States that lies nearerto the 
specific intent of the act creating these colleges and defining their 

work, than the State Agricultural College of Colorado. Its pro- 
fessors and experimenters are earnest and hard working, and stand 
high among their fellow workers. 

With a :.asonable opportunity, there is no reason why the 
Colors”. 4, ::nltural College should not stand among the first in 
the land. I haye the honor to be, ; 

Very respectfutiy, 
Your obedient servant, 
C. L. INGERSOLL, 
President. 
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RERORT OF THE SUPERINTENDENT. 


To the Board af Trustees of the Colorado School for the Deaf and 
the Blind, 


, GENTLFMEN.—In presenting this, the Ninth Biennial Report of 
the “Colorado Institution, for the Education of the Mute and Blind,'* 
I have great pleasure in referring you to the continned progress and 
many improvements made in every department. Bs tae 


«The attendance has steadily increased from year to year, until we 
now have the largest enrollment, 1n proportion to our population, of 
any State in the Union. And yet the number is coustantly growing. 
But we are still far from having in school all who should be here. 
While traveling through many sections of the State and Uy an 
unceasing correspondence with those who are interested 1n the educa- 
tion of our youth, I have learned of the names of more than a hun- 
dred others, whose age and peculiar affliction fit them for instruction 
in our school This list, too, 1s gradually growing, and I am led to 
believe that there are at least one hundred and twenty-five more who 
should be here in attendance, possibly more. 


I have done what I could to induce the parents of these children 
to send them to school. My efforts have met with success in many 
instances, but there are some to whose homes I have been more than 
once, and with whom I have discussed the importance of educating 
their children, and yet without avail. 


The physicians all attribute the sickness to the condition. of our 
old dormitory building, aud say that we need never expect to have 
any health among the pupils, until it is pulled down and a more con- 
venient and better ventilated structure erected in its place. 


* 


Lé 


THE LITERARY DEPARTMENT. 


There-is a gross error abroad in the land concerning the object for 
which this and similar institutions were established. Some call ours 
au asylum, and so regard it Others seem to think it is a home for 
the afflicted and the infirm, while others still treat it as if it were a 
retreat or hospital for those who have lost their hearing or sight. I 
have been frequently asked how many patients we have, and how 
many inmates we can accommodate. 


As the title of the Institution indicates, it is merely a school for 
the education of those whose sight or hearing is so defective as to 
deprive them of the benefits offered by the ordinary public schools 
and high schools near their homes, It is a special department of the 
public school system of the State, seeking to develop the mental, 
moral and physical capabilities of the children who are deprived of 
one of their faculties. 
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P 
Nor is it a charitable Institution. True, it is supported and main- 
taine i gt the expense and out of the taxes of the State; but it is no 
Hi æ x charitable Iustitution than is the State University, the Agri- 
cuitural College, or the School of Mines. It ien school in the full 


acceptation of the term. 


The increased facilities for prosecuting the literary part of our 
work, provided by special appropriation by the last Geueral Assembly, 
and to which more detailed reference js hereinafter made, have placed 
us in a positiou to perform much more acceptable service than here- 
tofore. The improvements in this particular direction have more 
than kept pace with the rapid growth of the school. We need now 
only the necessary school-room appliances to place us where we can 
do as good work as the very best institutions in our land. May we 
not hope that the next legislature will furnish us the necessary means 
with which to supply this need. 


INDUSTRIAL DEPARTMENT. 


All our pupils are given instruction in some branch of handicraft 
at which they may hope to make a livelihood after leaving us. We 
hávé selected, so far as practicable, such trades as will be most useful 
to them in after life, meaning to introduce others as soon as we have 
the means at band Our object is to make every child who graduates 
from this institution an independent, cultivated, useful, moral, self- 
supporting citizen. I heed not tell you that we shall fail in some 
instances, though but we hope it will not be our fault 


We teach our girls the various branches of housework, needle- 
work, dressmaking, repairing, ete We greatly need the facilities for 
teaching the culinary art, as well. 


A large class of deaf boys are daily instructed in carpentry and 
cabinet making by an experienced and competent instructor. The 
work which they have done upon the new school-honse has not only 
saved the State several thousand dollars, but has giveu them an 
opportunity to show that they are now prepared to do almost any 
kind of carpenter work, and as well as most carpenters can do. For 
the last two vacations.from two to four of them have labored all the 
time, earning all of them each $30 per month and living. It was the 
cheapest work done upon the building. je m 


The printiag office is still successfully operated, as for a number 
of years; and here, too, we have several boys who can earn a living 
in any community, plying their trade learned here Zhe Colorado 
index, a weekly newspaper issued during the school term by the 
pupils, is a credit alike to the institution and the State. It has more 
than paid its expenses for some years, besides inspiring the children 
to réad, since it is largely filled with items of interest pertaining to 
our own little world And still more, it is a medium of communica- 
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tion between the school and the homes of the pupils, whose value is 

simply inestimable . 
Besides the cane-seating which has been taught our blind boys for, 


some years, we have just established a mattress-shop, for which we 
have been so anxious for a long time. This is the trade which is 


more remunerative to the blind than any other of its kind. 
As soon as we have the funds we shall seek to add broom-making, 


carpet weaving, tapestry work, shoemaking and mendin , aud 
harness making, for all of which we havé muth need, and whose 


products we can most easily dispose of. ' 


ATTENDANCE,. 


e have enrolled this session Irr pupils, and during the two 
years 140. The total attendance at the time of the last report was 
81. These were entered thus: 


Deaf boys .. ....... Vus " 30 
Deaf girls ze Waren e se d vs 25 
Blind boys s ... nee eee E EE 13 
Blindgirls ví Jo ceca Ue ee RR ME] 
81 

Since that time have added ......., SIS IIA ee - 59 
Totale 7-4 o ooo e ds ME dere 140 

IMPROVEMENTS. 


More and better improvements have been made during the past 
two years than for any similar period in the history of the Institution. 
The needs of the school had gotten to be so urgent and apparent that 
it was seen that the progress of our work was most seriously hindered 
by this state of affairs And the then crowded condition of our old 
and only building had so operated against the health of the pupils as, 
to render the situation one of absolute peril. Nor was there any way 
of heating the house, except to use stoves, The danger from this. 
can be readily seen. - 


The last General Assembly, seeing the situation, very generously 
voted a special appropriation of eighty thousand ($80,000) dollars to 
meet the emergency. With this we have erected three buildings, and 
put steam heat iuto them all, together with the old house. Only 
those who knew our condition formerly can imagine the relief 
afforded. y 


The first of the three buildings is our school-hause, a magnificent 
structure 19914 feet long by 6534 feet wide, of white lava stone, 
trimmed with pink lava, with a red sandstone foundation, containing 
two stories, a basement 11 feet high, and an attic. The basement has 
seven large, well-lighted rooms, in which are our work-shops of the 
blind boys, our printing office and play rooms for the boys, as well as 
study rooms.” The main story has ten large, commodious, thoroughly- 


de ef 
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lighted school-rooms, to each of which there are three doors—one 
for the teacher and one each for the boys and girls of each class— 
while the walls of no two rooms fouch, but are separated by halls 
eight feet wide, in each of which there is a partition, and on each 
side of which there is a cloak closet for those who pass through 
into the rooms. There is one vast hall passing from end to end of 
the building, which, with the lateral halls, light this thoroughfare 
most admirably. Each room is also furnished with a small closet for 
storing school supplies and wita Solid slate'black-boards. The only 
thing necessary to render the arrangement perfect is the necessary 
furniture and apparatus, which we have not the funds to supply. 


The next story is composed of four school-rooms, arranged just as 
those below, an elegant assembly hall, which will seat nearly 1,000 
persons, with „dressing rooms convenient, commodious halls, an art 
room, with its necessary storage apartments, the finest of its kind in 
the State. For beauty, convenience, adaptability, elegance and 
symmetry it has no equalin any State in the Union for the purpose 
for which it was erected; nor do I know a similiar institution in 
Europe which has a school-house that will compare with it. As to 
its'cóst, it is a marvel of cheapness. It is acknowledged to be the 
best public building for the money ever erected in the State. We 


„have not the means to furnish it, and we trust that the approaching 


legislature will provide the necessary funds. 


Iñ the rear of the old building has been erected a two story 
pressed brick structure, about 85x90 feet, two stories high, upon 


whose first story are our kitchen, root cella? pantries, cold-storage . 


and a large and fine dining-room for the pupils, with sinks and dish- 
closets "convenient. The upper story is occupied as a sewing room 
and study room for the girls, a linen room, officers’ dining room, 
apartments for the female help, with bath room and closets attached. 

A large hight shaft fills the space between this and the old puildiug, 
which has the stair-cases in it. 


The other is a two-story pressed brick house, 40x40 feet, e 
lower story is used as a heating plant, together with a room for a 
dynamo, as soon as we have means to purchase one. The heating 
apparatus consists of two huge boilers, 5x16 feet, and they supply 
heat for all the buildings, as well as the laundry, which is in the 
second story. 


> 


The old building has been thoroughly changed, only two rooms 
remaining as they were formerly. It has also been supplied with 
steam heat, which has greatly increased its convenience. There are 
also bath roonig and plunge baths for the boys and the girls, The 
deplorable condition of this old structure, however, is such that 
proper ventilation is impossible, and the health of our pupils can 
never be preserved while it stands as at present, The only way to 
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obviate this difficnlty is to tear down tbe walls and use the stone in 
the erection of a comfortable, healthful and safe house. 


- There are various other improvements of which space forbids 
extensive mention, such as the removal of the carpenter shop, the 
bringing of a six-inch water main upon the premises, placing a fire- 
plug between the buildings, grading the grounds, planting an orch- 
ard, building a terrace, putting in drinking fountains, connecting onr 
sewer with the city (which is soon to be completed), and rutining a 
larg: ivrigating pipe through our grounds. Some of these have been 
done without expense to the school. "E 


OUR URGENT NEEDS 


The growth of the school necessitates enlargement in every direc- 
tion. The wear and tear about an institution also entail expenses for 
repairs. For the past two years we have been straining every point 
to complete the new buildings The funds which we have usually 
used for repairs aud improvements in general have gone into the 
building fund. 


'The old building is in a state of absolute danger, not only from & 
sanitary point of view, but also from another The walls are cracked. 
in a number of places from top to bottom. The partitions have 
sunken some distance, and the condition of the old basements is suck 
as to make it extremely perilous to the health of the occupants. The 
roof, too, has been patched, until it is now mostly a patch-work, cost- 
ing considerably each year, and yet it leaks in several places. 


Our dormitories are in a most undesirable condition, having no 
means of ventilation, and a part of them are so situated that the sun- 
light never strikes them. I am convinced that these things have 
caused the unusual amount of sickness with which we have bad to 
contend this fall. And these accommodations are not sufficient to 
meet the demand which is upon us We have enrolled this session 
111 pupils who have been crowded together in poorly ventilated 
rooms, with three in a bed in some cases, But these are notall. I 
have to-day the names of 105 other deaf and blind children who 
shonld be here at school. And new names cóine to me almost every 
week. ‘There are children, too, in neighboring States and Territories 
which have no schools of their: own, asking admission into our 
School, for a compensation. If we had the dormitory conveniences, 
we could admit them and thereby improve the condition of our own 
school, besides receiving a considerable revenue from outside. 


We must remove the water closets from their present location, or 
run the risk of an annual recurrence of fever among the pupils The 
fences have fallen down in many places around the premises 

If we had a bakery we could save a good deal annually, besides 
teaching our pupils a very good trade. 


D 
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'There is a vast amount of paving necessary to keepthe water from 
accumulating under the buildings aud undermining them, as meli as 
to provide irrigating conveniences. 


The transoms in the school-house need the proper fixtures, and 
the school room the proper furniture and electroliers. The assembly 


hall needs to be nicely seated and the windows need shades. 


It will be necessary to put in additional coils for heating the base- 
ment rooms in the school-house, ox-they can not be used in really cold 


weather. " 


By the'expenditure of a couple of thousand dollars for laundry 


machinery we can save several hundred dollars annually And if we 


had our own electric plant we could save not less than five hundred 
dollars a year. 


A few hundred dollars expended in a gymnasium would be worth 
many thousands to us towards giving the pupils healthful exercise. 

Our storage conveniences are totally inadequate to our needs. 
If we had a large vegetable cellar we could soon save it scost by 
storing potatoes and other vegetables at the proper time. 


The work ın the educational department is greatly hindered for 
want of a set of philosophical, phyeological and chemical apparatus. 
And we greatly need two more pianos, one for the parlor and the 
other for the assembly hall. 

I cannot see how we can successfully carry on the work of the 
school longer without a separate building for hospital purposes” The 
trying experiences of the past few weeks have been enough to make 
us never want to try such another experiment. With typhoid fever in 
one room, diphtheria in other and bilious fever in still a third, and all 
under the same roof, we were not a little perplexed. And if some 
violent form of contagious disease should break out among us, there 
is no possibility of isolation. 


The extension of our sewer line is demanded by the city and the 
neighbors, and we can no longer defer this matter. And the time is 
coining, when we shall greatly need a few more acres of land adjoin- 


ing our present premises It is wise to strike while it can be had at a 
reasonable figure. 


The cost of these much needed UE MN will be as follows: 


* For renovating old building . e pU ul aa Ru $ 25,0000 9o 
For bakery and roat cellar. . sæ ss .. . «. . 2,500 00 
For placing iron fence around grounds EE m 54000 00 
For furnishing school building... ... EE 5:500 00 
For electric light plant and laundry machine E 5,500 00 
For school room apparatus and pianos... .. .... 31500 00 
For paving and cement work .. ....... 4s 3,000 00 
For gymnasium and heating basement ....... Te 2,000 00. 
For hospital .,.. o... ooo...» bene eee 3100000 


Making a total of, ... ooo ooo... $ 55,000 00 
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ie "UA CRYING NEED." 


Under this head, two years ago, I called attention to the' grave 
necessity in this State for a school for the feeble-minded children. I 
am now more convinced of its necessity than ever, as I see more of 
the children, whose condition could be so much improved in this way, 
and to whom there is no other way of relief. I have in my possession 
the names of thirty-one who are fit subjects for such a school, whom 
I have found in my efforts to secure the attendance of deaf and-blind 
children at our school. d? 


, lam glad that a movement was inaugurated last summer to estab- 
lish an institution for these poor children, and I hope it will be 
strongly zud successfully psessed before the next legislature Our 
State has made ample provision for her children who have the use 
of all their faculties, and has even provided higher education for 
them. Care is taken of the insane, the indigent, the way ward youth 
and the criminal classes, but these poor unfortunate ones, whose 
mental force 1s not sufficient to give them access to any of our other 
iustitutions or schools, are left without any care—without even & 
place where their feeble powers cam be trained go as to lessen life's 
burdens, and at least partially fit them for usefulness, and render them 
capable of caring for themselves. It will be a burning shame if 
something is not doue for their relief — 


e 


COMING TO COLORADO. 


At the invitation of the Board of Trustees of this Institution, 
coupled with that of the Governor of the State, the Haecutive Com- 
mittee, whose duty it is to decide such matters, has decided to hold 
the next “Conference of Superintendents and Principals of American 
Institutions for the Deaf’’ with this Institution, beginning the second 
Saturday in July, 1892. This is a great compliment to out State and 
Institution, since there were other invitations extended for this meet- 
ing. I trust that the meeting will prove a very great benefit to our 
school and our work generally in the West. 8 


COMPLIMENTARY we 


In response to a request from the committee which had charge of 
the American Exhibit at the Paris, France, Exposition, in 1889, this 
Institution sent some articles of handiwork made by our pupils,-and 
other things of interest. Though there were many such exhibits, and 
some from older and larger schools, ours was selected, as the typical 
one and we were awarded the first prize, a gold medal; which has not 
yet been received. The exhibit was so highly prized that a request 
was received that it be donated to the “Institute of Pedagogics" in 
Paris, which request was granted, and the articles are now on exhibi- 
tion in that institution. d 
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We also sent some articles to the National Educational Conven- 
tion held 1n St. Paul, Minnesota, during the summer of 1890, which 


received very pleasing mention, . ; : 


CONCLUSION. 


It is peculiarly gratifying to be able to chronicle the rapid strides 
toward success made by our school. And when we take into consid- 
eration the trying circumstances under which, until very recently, we 
have labored, it may be regarded as phenomenal. During the past 
two years the enrollment of new attendants has reached fifty-nine—., 
more than we had altogether three years ago. And the progress 
made along every line has been very pleasing. 


The improvements which have Deen recently made, and upon 
whose full enjoyment we have just entered, will enable ns to do mnch 
more effective work than at any time since the school was established. 
These, with the improvements we ask funds to make at this time, will 
place us where we can do as good work as any similar institution in 
this broad land. And we will be prepared to give instructioh to every 
deaf aud blind child within the borders,of our Commonwealth. I 
wish here to express our most sincere thanks for the interest taken in 
our school by citizens in most parts of the State, for the lberality 
which enabled us to erect a building for our school which is a credit 
to the State, an ornament to the city, a comfort to those of us who 
carry the burdens of the great work, a source of pride to its project- — 
ors, and a blessing for all time to the deaf and blind children who 


are now within its walls and who shall ever be privileged to enter its 


portals 
JOHN E RAY, 
Superintendent. 
VALUE OF BUILDINGS AND GROUNDS 
Value of bwidings and grounds Nov. 30,1888.  .... . $ 65,000 00 
Increase im valne. . . 4.2... « ee «+...» 90,000 00 


Present value... n .. .. . .«..... «.. $155,000 00 


m 


The current expenses for the past two years, including improve- 
ments, repairs, etc., have been abont $55,000.00. 


The attendance at the tame of the former report was, . . . , Br 
We have since enrolled . . ... we ee . . . ee wee 59 

Making a total enrollmentof ., ......... «+ «140 
Of these there are removed, died and dismissed... ....,. 32 


Leaving a present enrollment of. ..... .........» .108 
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BIENNIAL REPORT 


E OF THE 


STATE INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL, ` 


1889 AND 1590 


The State Industrial Schoolis situated about one mile south of 
Golden. The grounds consist of fifty-seven and three-fourths acres 
About thirty-five acres of this are under the Welch ditch, and consti- 
tute the garden. There are two main buildings. One of them, for- 
merly the State School of Mines, is a two- and one-half-story brick 
building with a two-story ell, and contaius the offices, hospital, store- 
rooms and lady officers’ sleeping rooms. The other is two hundred 
feet in length, consisting of three two- and one-half-story brick build- 
ings, 45x30, connected by two brick additions 24x30, three stories 
high. On the ground floor this building has the shoe-shop, laundry, 
wash-room, boys’ dining room, officers’ dining room and kitchen. On 
the second floor are the tailor-shop, four school rooms, repair room 
and chapel On the third floor afe five dormitories and the Sunday 
clothes room. ` 


A two-story brick building, 24x24, with basement, contdins the 
bakery and male officers’ sleeping rooms. 


BOARD OF CONTROL AND OFFICERS 


President. ........ Hon. M N. MEGRUE. . . of Pueblo E 
Secretary ........HON. J, M. MORRIS, . . . of Golden 

SQUE Ee CUR E de P a Marra e, (s y Hon. J. C. HUMMEL. . of Denver 
Supenntendent ....oo ooo.» “idas , D. R HATCH 
Matron ........ PTT ED e.» FMISS EMMA MCNEAL 
TPhyscan......... we eee ree Ze J P. KELLY 
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FIFTH BIENNIAL REPORT. 


State Superintendent of Public Instruction: 


The Board of Control of the Staté Industrial School respectfully 
submit this, their Fifth Biennial Report for the years commencing. 
January 1, 1889, and ending December 31, 1890. ~ 

The, Seventh General Assembly appropriated for the salaries of 
officers and general support and maintenance of the school, including 
insurance, repair of buildings, keeping up, farm and*machinery, 
printing reports and all necessary expenses, the sum of $60,000. For 
the purpose of completing the dormitory buildings the sum of $5,000 
For the purpose of procuring water for irrigation upóp the grounds 
surrounding the buildings, the sum of $1,500 For the purpose of 
erecting a new building, the sum of $20,000. 


Nothing was done in regard to the new building except the pro- 
curing of drawings and specifications, for the reason that the Auditor 
of State notified us that he would not audit accounts drawn against 
this fund. Se? 


For the purpose of procuring water to irrigate the grounds around 
the buildings and for use in and about the buildings and protection 
against fire, we have dug and completed a well in the farm about 
five hundred and fifty feet from the present officers’ building. Said 
well is eight feet in diameter and thirty feet deep, and furnishes about 
100,000 gallons of water daily. This water is forced through a three- 
inch cast iron pipe beneath the surface of the ground to a reservoir 
on the hill south of the buildings holding 51,000 gallóns. We are 
now having dug another well twenty-four feet in diameter, and when 
completed we have no doubt that we will have plenty of water for all 
purposes and to-irrigate all the grounds surrounding the buildings. 
For the purpose of pumping the water from tlie well to the reservoir 
and to change the mode of heating the buildings from “the use of 
stoves to steam, we have purchased and set up a sixty-horse power 
steam boiler and one Smith and Vaile steam pump, with a capacity of 
seventy gallons per minute. 


We have dispensed with the use of coal oil for lighting the build- 
ing and grounds, and have contracted with the Golden Illuminating 
Company for electric lights for four years, for the sum of $650 per 
year. 


We have completed the dormitory buildings at an expense of 
$5,000 
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STATEMENT OF RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURES. 


Live stock... . 


D 


` Board ..... 2... 
Dry Goods, E 
Expense Board of Control .. . 
Drugs and medical attendance. 


D 


Provisions. . . 


Tailor shop 


House furmshing...... E 
Police expense... 
SE E 
Repairs and improvements... 


Wagons and harness 


Farm implements... . .. 


Feed .. 


School requisites 
Laundry .... 


P 


a 


D 


DW NC ..s 


Telegraph and telephone EE 
Printing and stationery.. . 
Fuel and lights... 


Shoe shop 


Stoves and furnaces. 
Oul storage... 
Amusements . 
Water supply 
Horsehoeig .. . 
Carpenter shop 
Library ..... 


Bakery 
Postage . + 


Insurance... 


Farm 


Trees and seed 


zs es e 


Ze o <<... 


a rss a 


D 


e 


Band and music, . 
Boiler and steam heat 
Electric ight ........ 
Officers’ salaries... . . + 


Total. ..... 


a 
Appropnation . 
Balance November 1o, 1888. . . 


see . ees e o 


Cash remitted to treasurer since Nov. 10, 1888 


Total 


Vouchers drawn A o. e 


Balance in State treasury ...... 


IRRIGATION FUND 
Appropriation A ee ene 
Vouchers drawn . .... ee ee o... 


Balance in State treasury a...se.. 


D 


e 


D 


D 


D 


D 


DORMITORY BUILDING FUND 


Appropriation .. .... «cese ee tes 
Vouchers drawn ....ssssrecssesseses 


+ 


D 


D 


EXPENDITURES. 
Ro. EE is ae E PIX * . $ 29430 
e, Jg, Abee a ^ . 389 45 
- + 4,085 12 
. La er 2,990 00 
EE * " 782 15 
SAN e Lt Ge e eid . 13,867 30 
e . t o À 8 e aos ge i . a 279 93 . 
co.» . + 3,220 87 
SE ES z : 600 19 
.. os be ax . 70103 
A E ee s « 4,670 03 
DS get Tg . . 499 92 
a LN e " 289 90 
Ro SL ASIA, Eg t ; 1,464 08 
VUb ee eie Id. ee ae > S 300 7I 
genee : 423 27 
PII . * 207 42 
.o 1s. see ee 1,011 67 
E SE eia v . + 2,963 93 
a o a “ants © 1,933 14 
xw de, Soe lee argon. ME " : : 502 85 
erm US —D Sus: 60 30 
ee ee xm e tree §7 15 
ns A. A BETS . . 2,287 06 
EN vut Lage T £ 87 20 
bon t n n D D gt 60 
RO e E E 73 30 
EE d 295 
Sr EEN eden rotes 7 IN 368 62 
clade ta ethene, afore: N . : 327 4 
$e eee x EE . 344 00 
"T uev E 192 26 
ibs lt. e aie: fs 70 16 
oie Bk ar E E ne . 1,748 71 
weeks. Sige A a ee 945 50 
Last. i E a . » 19,248 30 
a a 6 00,992 SI 
MAINTENANCE, 

en con poo... n . «$60,000 00 

e re 6,498 77 

. 78,301 39 
A ES See EAS a x $744 300, 16 
j wee ees 66,987 SI 
e... . $7812 65 


. $ 1,500 00 
« — 1465 93 

—— 
» $ D 34 07 


« $ 5,000 00 
. 5,000 90 


a 
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NEW BUILIDNG FUND 


Appropriation . .«.. s we eee eee seo ... ¿$20,000 00 

Vouchers drawn .. — ...... ...... o. 261 10 

Balance (unavailable) . ............ $19,783 ga 
RECOMMENDATIONS. 


We need more land There is adjoining that now owned by the 
school about sixty acres which can be purchased for the sum of 
$--.--- per acre. Weask that the above sum be appropriated for the 
purchase of this land. fk 


D 


It would be a great saving in fuel_as well as a protection against 
fire to have all the buildings heated by steam To do so would re- 
quire another boiler of sixty-horse power capacity, which, with the 
necessary piping, would require an appropriation of $5,000. The 
present boiler-house is only a shed over the boiler. We need a new 
one of brick with brick smoke stack. Such a one would cost $3,000 
We recommend that the sum of $8,000 be appropriated to complete 
the steam heat system and build a new boiler-house. 


The buildings are now crowded to their utmost capacity and we 
need another building. Plans and specifications have been procured 
for such building, which will cost $30,000, and we ask that that sum 
be appropriated. 


The average number of inmates of the school for the past two 
years has been 145. The probable average for the coming two years 
will be 225 We will need for the general maintenance, repairs of 
and new machinery, building fences, walks, roads, grading grounds, 
insurance, stock, and miscellaneous expenses the sum of $100,000. 
For full report as to health, condition of school, etc., see reports of 


- Superintendent and Physician 


M N. MEGRUE, President, 
J. M. MORRIS, Secretary. 
J. €. HUMMEL. 


SUPERINTENDENT'S REPORT. 


To the Board of Control: 
GENTLEMEN.—My report follows: 
I took charge of this institution April 15, 1889. 


The attached tables show movement of population, etc., for the 
last two years. Besides the improvements for which special appro- 
priations were made, the following improvements have been made: 


A cellar 18x49 has been dug, walled and roofed, 


A coal shed 14x30 has teen erected. 


En 
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A new brick walk 16x36 has been laid in front of the office. 


A concrete walk 14x175 has been laid extending in front of the 
dormitory building for a detail ground 

A concrete walk 200x20 and 12 has been laid in front of dormitory 
building. S 

A three-inch main connecting our water system with that of the 
city of Golden has been taken out and part of it laid about the 
grounds. The one-inch pipe extending to South Table Mountain kag 
been taken up and used about the buildings and lawns. E. qe 

A bath tub 6x12 and five feet deep has been put in and furnished 
with hot water Four acres in front of the dormitory building have 
been graded and two acres planted in grass, 

Thirty-five cottonwood trees have been set out along the driveways 
and walks and are thrifty. 

The office building and officers’ quarters have been painted and 
papered 

The room formerly used as a girls’ dormitory has been made into 
a hospital, a new floor laid and ceiling and walls pamted An adja- 
cent room has been fitted as a dispensary. 

The boys’ and officers’ dining rooms have been re-floored and the 
walls painted 

The walls of the school-rooms and chapel have been painted, the 
seats and desks stained and varnished and the windows furnished , 
with curtains " 

The following named buildings have been torn down coal shed, 
bone kiln, reservoir, tub cellar, hen house and storeroom. 

The boys have been furnished with flannel underclothes ` 

The boys’ uniforms have been chauged from jeans to an all-wool 
cadet grey. 

The officers have been uniformed. 

The removal of the girls has proven a great benefit to the 1nsti- 


_ tution. = 


We have had religious exercises quite often, and are indebted to 
the pastors of Golden for their services. Rev Mr. Wright has been 
especially attentive. Our Sunday afternoon exercises have been quite 
largely attended by towns-people. Rev. Father Lyons has attended 
to the spiritual wants of the Catholic boys. , 


The farm has furnished all the hay and vegetables, except pota- 


toes, that we have used. 
Respectfully submitted, 


D. R. HATCH, 
Superintendent. 
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PHYSICIAN'S REPORT. 


GOLDEN, Coro., October 1, 1890. 
To the HONORABLE BOARD OF CONTROL. 


GENTLEMEN'—I have the honor to submit for your consideration 
the following report concerning the Medical Department of the State 
Industrial School, for the biennial term beginning September, 1888 


" In order to get the information on which this report is based, a 
daily record was kept and visits made to the several departments of 
the school. 


During the past two years there have been 218 sick treated in the 
hospital. 


As a matter of statistical record the following abstract is made 


Average daily attendance at school hy AES QE us se v X45 
Amenorrhea. . SE S S. vs: fs wae 
Bronchitis. Som. Em ` Eë 
Croup . SG R 

Club-foot . E Dar ei s ipso wW- i4 
Chronic constipation E Xs 3$ wa 

Catarrh ^. ; DM E Ais ded 
Chicken-pox ..,. +» "m HET EM 
Dtptheria . ers s Ne TS" A 
Diarrhea .. Ge s oy puis 
Epilepsy . > e. E "m 

Erysipelas . 2^ Ee EE erg 
Fractures, dislocations and other injunes ..,. see o 
Fever, bilious ... . «. ae e Vhs mw. de KE 
Fever, typhoid geb Seier Jr Dee "ER ES Sue 
Gastritis d "Be Ëer . o .. os. $i peus 
Gonorrhceea . vos 

Heart disease, . . . Se este SE Ie 
Hiemorrhoids ,.. PRECIO ^ va ae 
Hernia > s . oe 

Hepatitis, acute . `a.. $ $ a heads 
Hepatitis, chronic awe e e EE A 
Herpes Zoster . . . e s . 
lcterub . . E ` DÉI $e Tues Ue 
Icthyosis à . -— 4 


La grippe . DE uc Je x Roos i 
Masturbation `", ; "M e 
Mumps ..'. ... E s e ow VU Y ky 
Opthalmia +. . è 2 NES SEN 
Otorrhoea è . Me v E s 
Pfeumonia. . "pm P LU XXe oe PEE 
Purpura haemorrhagi S 
Peritonitis , . 

Qunsy ... +. Pe xU. ag ` k 
Rheumatism MERE is Se 
Ringworm e E Is Sox e s 

Syphilis .. à $ cs E 
Syphilis, heredita dcc eid : a 
Synovitis Ke Pé a! e A Aar Evo e, o 
Septic poisoning o a z x 


Wo CUM HH 8 AH 


2] 
wir 


hb HH OW 


^ 
N m H 
NN N pn NS Q0 C P A humus 


nu H n 


D 


A 


wat 


i 


Spasms... "LE" 
Tonsthtis ... ... ooo. ee e 
Torucólhs ...... y. Ue NU A Wo iere 
Trachoma, chronic ..... $E g 


Ulcerated mouth ......o.ooo oo» 
Ulcer of Cornea ... ... ete eo 
Urticaria . De SE ds 
Vaccinated ...... 2... .. AUN Y 


Minor cases have*not been included in 
majority of these occurred during the spring and summer of 1889, 
and were probably caused by over-crowding and improper feeding 
during the time the buildings were under repair. At the present time 


the inmates are in a very healthy condition. 


Yours, respectfully, 


the 


` 


D 
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* 
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m 
e 
he 


above table The 


JOHN eP. KELLY, 
Physician for the School. 
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EXHIBIT 1. 


Showing number of inmates received each month from November 
10, 1888, to November 1o, 1890, with the numbers previously reported: 


November 1888. .. ... + 
December 1888 NM ROTE TAS 
January 1889. . ee eem x 
February 1889 ..... + $e 
March 1889 .. gs 


April 1889 -— $ » 
May 1889 . e 4899 leu, don 
June BD... +... 
July 1889 . .. e... 
August PIE e "Liege E è 
September 1859. . . DEE 
October 1889 ‘ SD s» e 
November 1889. . . . $$ ck 
December 1889 .. .. ... 
January 1890... + - ` 
February 1890.... ssas .. 
March 1890,... , ars EK 
April 1890 e ae 

May O oS 
June 1890 ... Sa a UÉGR 
July 1890 ‘ on, ove 
August ` 1890 due E fv. 
September 1890 .. EE 
October to November 10, 1890. . . . . 


D 


D 


D 


Total number received during fifth bienniel term . 
Number received during the fourth biennial term . 
Number received during the third biennial term .... 
Numberfeceived during the second biennial term ,., 
Number received during the first biennial term...... 


T > eee sese so ...... 


D 


D 


RECEIVED 


3 
21 
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D 
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D Q^ Oo) 
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EXHIBIT 2. 


Showing from what sources children were received and who were 
complainants.  - 


D 


PRESENT | PREVIOUS TOTAL 


TERM TERMS 
Sent by courts on complaint of parents . . . 39 154 193 
Sent by courts on complaint of others than parents 161 292 453 


Placed 1n school as boarders . Lo... .. 5 34 39 
Totals .. . "m ME 205 480 685 


EXHIBIT 3. 


Showing length of sentences given children sent during present 
term: : 


6months. . DÉI . o... ee E 
g months... .... P ee s . 
1 year... OU, 
EMVS a eee ee , ot 
13M years. . . rr ln n 4 
2 years . . . PD o... ee . 
= 214 years . . -a DÉI . e ~. 1 
3 years... . . tr» rnm] o n s c 5 s s S S TI2 
3M years .. . . wae . .. $ 
5 years ..... eo ..... PA s... A 
6 years .. -> a . l.c; e. I 
7 years La os . rs 1 
Minority . PEE © = as e 0. A 
Boarders.. . . .. ... as 5 
Total.. eee f s eee - 205 


` EXHIBIT 4. 


Showing from what counties children have been sent 


Arapahoe ..... eve pees EM 55 
Boulder. ... "M EP 7 
Chaffee... .. +. .  ...... e...’ PM 3 
Clear Creek . as o... oa. +... 3 
Conejos ....... ova... . oo... ex > I 
~ Costilla .. . ree PPM 1 
Custer . . .. . . "vet ns I 
Douglas x . co.» DE 1 
El Paso avo tooo. ` B s>s o. 19 
Fremont ...... ... ... ye 14355 MES C: 
Garfield E... o. lv n ae ee 9 n à 4 
Gilpin... we Be eee ra.» 4 
Gunnison . PEE oe . ..... DÉI 
Huerfano .. . ..., EM "M 5 


af 
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s, 


i b 
i - Jefferson... 
^ Lake ..... 
l La Plata ... 
Larimer .. 
Las Ammas , 
Logan ... 
Mesa... . 
: Ouray .. . 
Park luec 
Pitkin . š 
> Prowers . 
Pueblo .. . 
i San Juan. . 
San Miguel. . 
Sedgwick. 
Summit ... 
Washington 
Weld... . 
Yuma .... 
New Mexico 
Wyoming . 


Total 


Ww wate on 


YEARS 


e 
oa 
* 

" 
D 

" 
" 
D 
* 
" 


9.. - 2.4 

Ilo... r.. 
1 

Ms e 

33. ue Vui ¿ 
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N 


eee ea 57 D D D m D 

D ease e... ae D 

sagasa‘ D D D e a 2... 

D o ss ap e a e D D 
D . D eee D D 
eae ee E . D D 


a a E . x 
D vk es e t.. 
ve a . o» see D D D 

. . . zs n D - D 
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B o. ee D 
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SSES ES 
D . krx e 
P . D ese oe D 
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EXHIBIT 5 


Showing ages of children when received: 


TERM 


ae Sees 24 
Z^ d . 22 
ae? "e " $ 28 


dato E EE 205 


PRESENT 


ae ss 
coe >, 1 
D 
D D 


kel 
O ba bai H fn nä nU H ba H Q0 H AN e 


D 
x 


a 
- 205 
t 
a i 
PREVIOUS 

TERM TOTAL 
4 

12 

10 

go 

86 
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EXHIBIT 6. 


howing nativity of children received: 


Arizona 


a 


Califorma 


Coloradd 


D 


D 


Connecticut 


Illinois . 
Indiana. 
Iowa .. 
Kansas . 


Kentucky . 


D 


^ 


a 


Louisiana. . 


Maine 


Michigan 


D 


ve >» 


Massachusetts 


n 


Mississippi E 


Missouri 


. 


Nebraska... 


New Jersey 


New York 


Ohio 


Pennsylvania , 


Texas 


Utah . 


cos 


Tennessee 


Wisconsin 


Wyoming 


= 


Canada 
Eugiand 
Gennany 
France 
Unknown 


D 


H 


D 


D 


D 


D 
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Nativity of parents 


United States. 


Germany 
Scotland 
Wales. 
Mexico . 
Italy 
England 
Treland 
Canada D 
France 
Sweden 
Norway . 
Unknown 


D 


"Total 
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Both parents living..... . 


Mother only .. 
Father only... 


Homeless. ... 


EXHIBIT 8. 


Parents owning chattels only . . 


Total . 


Had been under arrest before .. 
Had been inmates of other institutions E And uM 
Having parents divorced or separated... . 52-5. + 


D 


E 


December, 1888 
January, 1889 
February, 1889 
March, 1889 
Apni, 1889 
May, 1889 
June, 1889 
July, 1889 
August, 1889 
September, 1839 
October, 1889 
November, 1889 
December, 1889 
January, 1890 
February, 1890 
March, 1890 
Apri, 1890 
May, 1890 
June, 1890 
July, 1890 
August, 1890 
September, 1890 
October, 1890 
November, 1890 


909 9 $9 o9 c po... 
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e e .. ses ss D wx rs n 
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EXHIBIT 9. 


eee ee D 


ss sg sr ss 


D . » "o. H 
D = © Less 
e e asss e . 
se ee a — e 
se ee D D D 
~...» oe 
D D sr we 
e.s a a D 


er ee rn. D 
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var t t v oze D 
.. . o...» e 

e sx ss sr e n9 

D av a ene ss 
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Average for term ...... 
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D H 
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. - 64 
` 39 
1 I4 
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-. 56 

47 

.. . 102 
‘ + 205 


Showing number of inmates on the fifteenth of each month: 


167 
182 
176 - 
177 
150 
148 


44 


140 
133 
132 
124 
125 
131 
134 
131 
135 
138 
138 
138 
144 
149 
145 
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EXHIBIT 10. 


Sources from which money was received: 


E Bostad Ye ke v a a ta e BF 
Insurance .... E E O a BINS) ete aes 2513920 
SHoesaleB.. zou ene) oe co ee ene a y Oe 218 8o 
Broom sales ss 1.1... Sacos vn tart n t n B22 41 
Farmsales ,.....o..< 0... .. 0.0. ...«.... 258 ag 
Lave stock sales .... a E EE REY 385 6o 
Miscellaneous ,. . . .«....»<«............. «a 81 42 


TMB Lt ona. .o deso... ¿38,301 39 


p EXHIBIT l}, 
Sent home on tickets of leave . . 6r os .. 5 > 139 
Sent to places on tickets of leave ,.... 2.205 . «oe, 60 
Sent out by expiration of sentence. ....... ^. . 18 
Escaped ...... Mee, ara Ba VE ES 4 
Total discharges . esa ee .... ee we eee ee o 221 


Received during term . . o... ee ete te ew eee > 205 
Number imschdol at last report . s ... oo... .. 164 


‘Total number in school during term ENEE 
Number discharged during theterM....... 2... 


= Present number im school e, 148 
D 


Denver Public Library. 


81 , s 


